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TENDENCIES OF THOUGHT IN MODERN JUDAISM. 


To understand the tendencies of thought in Judaism at present 
it is necessary first to take a survey of the religious development 
in the synagogue during this century. The past one hundred years 
have been a time of storm and stress in Judaism. Standpoints 
have been changed, standards have been shifted, a new spirit has 
breathed upon the old bones, essentials have been presented in 
clear light, non-essentials have been discarded, the universal ele- 
ments of the faith have been given the utmost prominence, and 
particularistic doctrines as affecting thought and practice have 
been relegated more and more into the background. 

At the outset it must be stated that there are broad lines of de- 
marcation in Judaism between the progressive and the conserva- 
tive wings, or, as they are generally named, the reform and the 
orthodox parties. As far as tendencies imply development, they 
can be spoken of as appearing in the progressive party only. The 
standpoint of the conscientious conservative in religion is a stand- 
still. The past is his guide. For him the last word of religion 
has been spoken. He is essentially a reactionist. To his mind 
the spring of religious inspiration has long ceased flowing. For 
the progressivist, on the other hand, the past is not invested with 
any particular sanctity merely because it is the past. Whatever 
of good and true has been achieved in the past will live; it is 
worthy of reverence, not because it is past, but because it is good, 
not because it is old, but because it is true. This is the attitude 
of the progressive party in Judaism to-day. It builds upon the 
past, but it does not worship the past. It believes that every age 
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has its own needs, and that the men of that age best understand 
and can best meet those needs. It believes that there are certain 
universal essentials of religious thought that stand for all time, 
but that doctrines formulated by men and practices established by 
them are transitory and subject to change. It believes that the 
motto, noli me tangere, applies as little to the religious as to any 
other province of thought and practice. 

The movement in Judaism whereof these statements represent 
the guiding principles took its inception in Germany at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The political and social emanci- 
pation of the Jews and their consequent participation in the culture 
of the world were its direct causes. The treatment of the Jews 
by church and state in medieval Europe produced its counterpart 
in the inner life of the Jewish people itself. Exclusive legislation 
was the rule of the day as far as the Jews were concerned. They 
were forced within the ghetto-walls and gates. They were ex- 
cluded from the army. Participation in the trades and handi- 
crafts was forbidden them. Ownership of land was not permitted 
them. The church made persistent efforts to convert them. As 
a protection, the faith continued to be surrounded with the “ fence 
of the law” as it was termed. This consisted of a multitude of 
laws and practices that had been prescribed, and by the perform- 
ance of which the observing Jew evinced his fealty. 

Originally every law had its significance. The idea in Ju- 
daism (and the idea was a correct one) was to connect every act of 
life with the religion. Hence the Jew could not move one step, 
from the hour of rising in the morning to the moment of retiring 
at night, without being reminded at every turn of his dependence 
on God and his allegiance to his faith. Numberless benedictions 
were prescribed ; every meal was introduced and closed by them ; 
every natural phenomenon, as the thunder or the earthquake, 
called forth a benediction ; ere the wine passed the Jew’s lips, 
ere the water cleansed his hands, ere he started forth on a journey, 
the prescribed blessing had to be spoken. So was every act of 
life marked by some ceremony, form or law. The thought that 
lay at the bottom of this was the lofty endeavor to invest every 
part of life with a religious signification, to make life co-extensive 
with religion, and religion with life. These laws were originally 
intended to be but the outer covering to the kernel of religious 
thought within ; but in time, as always happens, the laws and cer- 
emonies took the first place, the husks were considered the grain, 
and gradually came to be looked upon as essential. As long as 
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the exclusion from without pressed upon the Jews, this state of 
things continued. When, however, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and the beginning of this, emancipation came, the ghetto- 
walls were battered down and the Jews received the rights of 
men, the new spirit began to affect their religion also. Men arose 
who held that the many forms had overshadowed the essentials of 
the religion, and in the opening decade of this century the great 
movement in Judaism, known as the reform movement, took its 
rise. 

The philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, “the Socrates of the 
eighteenth century,” as he has been called, is frequently named 
as the originator of this movement. This was the case, how- 
ever, only incidentally, not actually. The religious reform in Ju- 
daism at the start went hand in hand with the participation of the 
Jews in the culture of the world. Moses Mendelssohn made this 
possible, and only in so far is he to be connected with the 
movement. The Jews had been shut off from the world so long 
that they had become a people apart in all respects, — in customs, 
in habits, in language, no less than in religion. Mendelssohn 
understood well that if his co-religionists were ever to be freed 
from their wretched lot, they must assimilate themselves to their 
surroundings. The first step towards this, to his mind, lay in an 
acquisition of a knowledge of the German language, which should 
take the place of the Hebrew-German jargon they spoke; this 
would enable them to acquaint themselves with the literature and 
culture of the time. He therefore translated the Pentateuch and 
other portions of the Bible into pure German, and this translation 
was the key that unlocked to the German Jews the portals leading 
into the rich domain of German thought. They eagerly availed 
themselves of the new opportunities, and as soon as they were per- 
mitted Jewish youths entered the universities and becamé fully 
acquainted with the tendencies of German thought. From among 
these young men, who combined a thorough knowledge of Jewish 
lore with the newer learning, came the earliest Jewish reformers. 
They felt that the ghetto was responsible for the form in which 
their religion was clothed; they felt, too, that the essentials of 
their faith should receive an expression in consonance with the 
spirit of the time, that the overgrowth of forms must be removed, 
the legalistic element give way to the universal, and the funda- 
mental teachings of the religion be accentuated. The prophets 
of the new movement found their inspiration in the words of the 
prophets of ancient Israel who made the service of God co-exten- 
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sive with morality, and in their day insisted upon the essentials of 
religion, “‘to do justice, to love kindness, to walk humbly with 
God,” over against the efficacy of sacrifice as sacrifice and nothing 
more. But in Germany the movement did not flourish. Its op- 
ponents, in a number of instances, called in the aid of the gov- 
ernment against the reformers. Free religious movements best 
succeed in a free atmosphere. Although the reform movement 
had its inception in Germany, and its first great advocates — Zunz, 
Geiger, Holdheim, Solomon, Kley, Einhorn, Hirsch and Adler — 
were Germans, yet that country did not continue to be the scene 
of its chief activity. 

It is in the United States that it has been carried out in its full 
and logical development. Here there is no government to inter- 
fere. Here thought has full and free sway. Therefore in speak- 
ing of the tendencies of thought in the synagogue, I shall have 
reference to Judaism as it has found expression and exists among 
us to-day in this country. 

The first question that occurs to the mind in contemplating the 
forward movements of any established faith and the accompany- 
ing change of base is that of authority. Where is the expression 
of God’s word and will found? What is binding upon the be- 
liever? Here we come at once upon a crucial point in the de- 
velopment of Judaism. The Bible, notably the Pentateuch, was 
looked upon as containing the expression of the commands of the 
Deity to man. But besides the written law, contained in the Pen- 
tateuch, there was also what was known as the oral law, developed 
for the most part by hermeneutical rules from the Biblical laws. 
In the course of time as great authority was attached by the Jews 
to these derived laws as to the laws of the Pentateuch itself. The 
rabbins of the Talmud were the authoritative teachers who estab- 
lished these further laws of practice. In time the many extra- 
Pentateuchal laws were codified by scholars like Maimonides and 
others; that which became the accepted code was the work of Jo- 
seph Karo, known as the Shulchan Aruch, made in the sixteenth 
century and containing all the laws regulating the life of the in- 
dividual Jew in every detail. 

These laws had arisen at various times and in various lands, ac- 
cording to varying needs, but in time the historical perspective was 
blurred and all the laws were invested with equal weight. Hence 
the religion of the Jew became largely a matter of the faithful 
execution of numberless prescriptions. The letter gradually sup- 
planted the spirit. The religious life meant the scrupulous observ- 
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ance of this great mass of forms. The reformers of this century 
renounced the authority of the Talmud and the Shulchan Aruch 
in religious matters. They looked upon these as merely phases 
in the history of Judaism. The ery arose, “ Back to the Bible, 
the Bible alone is authoritative, it contains the word of God.” 
But as time went on, a distinction came also to be made in regard 
to the contents of the Bible. In the discriminating study to 
which it was subjected, it was noted that there were portions 
which had reference to the life of Israel in Palestine and hence 
had no binding force for men of a later day, while the purely re- 
ligious and moral sections have the authority of eternal truth. 

In the study of the books of the Bible we have come to con- 
sider them also in the light of literature, as having been written 
by many men of unequal powers during many centuries and hence 
as being of unequal force and weight. They are of value to us 
as setting forth the religious development of the people during all 
these centuries. This being the case, we do not expect to find in 
them any higher stage of positive knowledge represented than 
was possessed by the age wherein their writers lived. The books 
of the Bible are not oracles that will answer every query in every 
department of human knowledge. Therefore we consider all ef- 
forts to reconcile the statements of the Biblical writers with the 
latest deliverances of science as fruitless. What we look for in 
the Bible is religious experience and spiritual insight, not scien- 
tific knowledge. The writer of the first chapter of Genesis, for 
example, expressed the thoughts on the origin of things prevalent 
in his time, in his own way. The important thing for us in that 
sublime cosmic poem is the religious thought of the Hebrew 
mind — One God as Creator and man the highest in creation, 
more than nature, his soul the breath of the infinite spirit. At- 
tempts to read the modern theories of geology and evolution into 
that chapter are vain. The Bible is not a text-book of science. 

In natural science the Hebrews stood on a footing with con- 
temporary peoples; in their opinion the earth was flat, the sun 
moved from east to west, the sky was a vast dome supported by 
pillars, and soon. It is their religious thought and experience 
by which they were distinguished, and these being recorded in the 
books of the Bible make these books of supreme value to us. Of 
all writings in the world they contain the loftiest expressions of 
the soul’s aspiration towards the All Father. They are the record 
of the out-reaching of the spirit of man to the universal spirit, as 
experienced by a people endowed with the genius of religion. 
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Judaism represents a development. Of this development the 
books of the Bible are the earliest recorded expression as the 
Judaism of to-day is the latest. It was not the Bible that made 
Judaism ; Judaism brought forth the Bible. Its most important 
doctrines are those “respecting the nature and unity of God, and 
his relation to man,—the love of God by man and the rule of 
man by God,—the moral law colored and conditioned by its 
divine basis and author, the religious life on earth and the hope 
of immortality hereafter.” These are not affected by whatever 
view we may take of the growth, content and composition of 
the Biblical books. Hence we are in sympathy with the criti- 
eal study of them. When, where and by whom the books were 
written cannot affect the fundamentals of the faith. Whether we 
accept the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or look upon 
these books as composite in character and as written during the 
course of many years, and finally redacted after the Babylonian 
exile, will not weaken or strengthen the truths that these books 
contain. The sentence, “ Hear, O Israel, the Eternal is our God, 
the Eternal is one,” is expressive of Judaism’s basic truth, 
whether in that form it was spoken by Moses or by a prophet 
of the seventh century, termed the Deuteronomist. So, too, the 
command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” remains 
the golden text of the ethical endeavor of the faith, by whomso- 
ever spoken. 

Furthermore, since we look upon the books of the Bible as only 
stadia in the course of religious growth, we do not believe that 
God’s voice was silenced with the last of the Biblical prophets. 
He has continued to reveal himself to men. Believing as we do 
that the Jews have a continuous mission, as the exponents of 
monotheism until the knowledge of the One God shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, we see in the successive phases 
of their history the Divine guidance. Each age has its own work. 
To many outside the Jewish ranks it will without doubt sound 
strange to hear of a development of ideas in Judaism during the 
past nineteen hundred years, as the thesis has been so industri- 
ously promulgated by non-Jewish, or rather Christian, writers, 
that with the rise of Christianity the work of Judaism was at 
an end; that the latter was merely the seed whereof the former 
was the flower; that everything in Judaism worthy of life and 
continuance was taken into Christianity, while the after-existence 
of Judaism is merely a moribund state; that Judaism has no 
message to deliver; that the adherence of its confessors has been 
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persistent obstinacy and blindness, and that the Jews have been 
preserved in order to give witness unto Christ in the fullness of 
time when the light will come unto them. The impartial student 
of the history of thought must recognize that the very highest 
truth that Judaism had to deliver to the world, the unity of God, 
is the precious jewel which it has been left to it to preserve dur- 
ing the Christian centuries. While Christianity traveled the path 
of trinitarianism, a mixture of Jewish and pagan elements, the 
purity of monotheism was guarded by Jewish thinkers. Upon 
this rock Jewish thought has builded, and to this enlightened 
Christian thought is now turning; were he so minded, the Jew 
might retort to those who assert that Judaism virtually died nine- 
teen hundred years ago, that the doctrines which differentiated 
Christianity from Judaism are now being discarded and the pro- 
gressive movements in Christianity — Unitarianism, Theism and 
the like — are only a return to the monotheistic teachings of the 
mother faith. Even the “ Weltanschauung” of modern life is 
rather that of the prophets of Israel than that of the founders of 
Christianity. 

The intense consciousness of the Jewish people of the existence 
and providence of God and Him alone is the prime character- 
istic of their life and development. Their whole history revolves 
about this central conception as a pivot. The various phases of 
Jewish thought during the Christian centuries, Talmudism, Rab- 
binism, Karaism, the philosophical systems of medizval thinkers, 
—all go to prove that intellectual activity was ever rife among 
them; the long, sad tale of the history of the Jews, the most 
harrowing instance in its prolonged cruelty of man’s inhumanity 
to man, offers the strongest proof of their conviction of their 
mission to live on as the bearers of the monotheistic doctrine. The 
various phases of thought within Judaism go to demonstrate that 
it was not merely a dying stock from which the living sap had 
all been drawn. There has been a continuous activity of thought. 

When Leopold Zunz, the first Jew who graduated from a 
German gymnasium in 1811, was prohibited. by a royal cabinet 
order in 1823 from preaching in German (the same order forbade 
every innovation in the Jewish ritual), he turned his attention to 
the study of Jewish literature. The ostensible reason for the 
promulgation of this edict was this very contention that Judaism 
is a lingering mummy. Zunz became convinced that if Judaism 
was to take a place of honor in the world this prevalent notion 
must be refuted. He became the founder of what is known as 
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the ‘“‘ Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” or the science of Judaism. 
By the remarkable investigations of Zunz and other Jewish schol- 
ars of this century, the thesis has been proven, once for all, that 
there has been ever a living force in Judaism, also that there has 
been a constant adaptation by Jewish teachers of the expression 
of the religion to the circumstances of different times and places. 

The Talmud, for example, that vast storehouse of Jewish men- 
tal activity, extending over many centuries, circa 200 B. c.-500 
A. D., contains a record of religious tendencies and development. 
The student perceives that there was a continual flux and flow, 
an independent changing interpretation of the significance of 
laws and practices. The Jewish teachers of Talmudical times 
represented varying wings of thought. The eminent scholar, 
Abraham Geiger, has proven this most conclusively in his re- 
searches on the older and younger Halacha. There was always a 
living stream of thought and interpretation which continued in 
post-Talmudical times. If, with the definite reception of the Shul- 
chan Aruch as the standard authority in the sixteenth century, 
this ceased, the fact was due purely to the dreadful uniformity 
of oppression that crushed all effort. Up to that time Jewish 
thought had kept in touch with the outer world, and when, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, this again took place, it was only 
a return to what had been characteristic. The Schulchan Aruch 
period of stagnation was but an interruption; it was the reli- 
gious counterpart to the ghetto existence which became general in 
the sixteenth century; with the exclusion of the Jews from all 
share in the life of the world, there naturally ceased all interac- 
tion between the culture of the world and Jewish thought. When 
the ghetto was abolished this interaction was resumed; and the 
reform movement was the natural concomitant of the participa- 
tion of Jews in the reform tendencies that mark every branch of 
thought in this country. 

As then, the men of previous ages moulded the expression of 
thought according to the need of the time, so the same privilege 
is the prerogative and the duty of this age. The fundamentals 
always remaining the same, the expression must be suited to the 
changes that time and progressive thought bring about. The ten- 
dencies in any religious system, if it be alive and in touch with 
the movements in the world, shape themselves to these changes, 
and thus it is with the tendencies of Judaism. They are col- 
ored by the thought and life of the world at large. The Jew 
is a man of his time as well as a follower of his religion. A liv- 
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ing religion must heed what is passing in the larger world as well 
as in its narrower sphere. This truth was one of the main influ- 
ences in the rising of the reform movement, if not the main one. 

The almost immediate effect of the spread of the reform move- 
ment, with its rejection of the injunctions of the Talmud and the 
laws of the Shulchan Aruch as authority, and its discrimination 
as to the relative worth of different portions of the Bible, was to 
produce an extreme individualism, under which each congregation 
ruled itself, and there was no central authority. This tendency 
towards perfect individual freedom in the matter of belief has con- 
tinued. Of late years there is, indeed, a desire for union in the vari- 
ous phases of Jewish religious life, but this union is concerned for 
the most part with practical matters, as, for example, the existing 
union of the congregations of this country. This union does not 
legislate in doctrinal matters, a matter left to each congregation, 
but its purposes are purely practical, such as the maintenance of 
a theological seminary, and the civil and religious rights of the 
Jews, and the encouragement of Jewish publications. 

In another direction also this notable tendency towards union is 
making itself strongly felt, namely, in the matter of ritual. One of 
the results of the extreme individualism to which I have referred 
was the production of a great number of prayer books for use 
in the public service. A number of doctrines, the expression of 
which had been prominent in the old ritual, had been discarded, 
necessitating a change in the ritual. Difference of opinion as to 
this and as to the language that should be employed, the Hebrew 
or the vernacular, or the proportion of the two, led to the mak- 
ing of many prayer books, so that in time well-nigh every prom- 
inent congregation had its own ritual. But the growing feeling 
that the reformed congregations should have the same ritual has 
now been gratified, and the tendency towards union has received 
a great impetus by the adoption of a Union Prayer Book, pre- 
pared by the Conference of Rabbis, and issued during the past 
year. Each congregation can please itself in the matter of tak- 
ing this as its ritual; but it is safe to say that the great num- 
ber, if not all, of the progressive congregations will adopt this 
book, if they have not already done so. The fever of extreme 
individualism in these matters has spent itself. 

Another similar tendency, noticeably prominent in some quar- 
ters now, is the cry for a definite and formulated creed, embody- 
ing the beliefs of Judaism. It is a desire for some sort of an 
authority, some body of doctrine to which the Jew shall sub- 
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scribe. This, however, is not in consonance with the spirit of 
Judaism. There has always been the greatest latitude of thought. 
There has never been an authoritative statement or creed. Even 
the so-called creed of Maimonides, which that greatest of Jew- 
ish medieval philosophers formulated in the twelfth century, 
although accepted by many as a definite statement of the beliefs 
of Judaism, was by no means universally approved. Numbers of 
thinkers did not agree with his formulation of the primal prin- 
ciples of the faith. This creed consists of thirteen articles, each 
one beginning with the words “ Ani Maamin,” I believe. Briefly 
they are as follows: belief in the existence of God; His unity ; 
the other attributes of God, such as incorporeity, omniscience and 
eternity ; the exclusive worship of God ; prophecy ; the supremacy 
of Moses as prophet; the law of Moses; the binding force of 
this law; Providence; reward and punishment in future life ; 
the personal Messiah, and bodily resurrection. This was at best 
only an individual statement and was never adopted by an au- 
thoritative body. Several centuries later another Jewish philoso- 
pher, Joseph Albo, stated that the cardinal principles are only 
three: the existence of God, revelation, and reward and punish- 
ment. Other Jewish philosophers made different summaries. 
Judaism has been impatient of a set creed. Nor can I under- 
stand what is gained by a formulated, authoritative statement of 
belief. As has been well said, “every creed is an arrested de- 
velopment.” It narrows the vision. It chokes up the free flow 
of thought. The glory of any faith is the latitude of thought it 
allows its followers. Religion is too broad an experience to be 
defined in any sentence or phrase. The broad essentials are all 
that are necessary for statement and acceptance in any religion. 
Let thought upon these essentials be free. Such is the position 
of Reform Judaism. With ethical monotheism for its platform, 
it attempts to bring into harmony the best achievements of the 
best minds in the onward progress of thought. If it be said that 
this is too vague, too unstable an attitude to assume, that it gives 
nothing definite, I would answer that the basis whereon we build 
is definite enough, — belief in the God of righteousness and in 
the supremacy of ethical action among men, based upon this be- 
lief. As for all else, we bear in mind that the thoughts of men 
are “ widened with the process of the suns.” In testing by this 
principle tendencies of thought in the Jewish church to-day it 
will be understood that I do not speak for the Jewish church as 
a whole, that power being given to no individual, but from my 
own observation, reading and study. 
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Gop. — The God-idea is the determining factor in every faith. 
Its peculiar theism has notably been the distinguishing mark of 
Judaism. The backbone of the life and thought of the Jews is 
the worship of the one God. The term that has been applied to 
the philosopher who sprang from their midst may also be used in 
reference to the whole Jewish community, ‘“ God-intoxicated.” 
A medizval Jewish poet, Abraham Ibn Ezra, gave complete ex- 
pression to the whole matter, in two short lines, which may be 
paraphrased thus : — 


Since I fear but the One, 
Of the many I fear none. 


God is; this is the bone and sinew of the faith. The Jew gave 
the world its God, but he has disputed very little on the subject. 
As Renan said: “ The originality and the antiquity (of the He- 
brew mind) suddenly burst forth in the profession of faith, ‘ Hear 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.’ This head- 
strong proclamation, this persistent ery, which in the end has 
carried away and converted the world, constituted the whole of 
Judaism. That people has made God, and yet there was never a 
people that was given less to disputing about God.” ? 

Even the Jewish philosophers, medieval and modern, in all 
their chapters about the Deity never think of discussing the fact 
of His existence. They devote pages to dissertations upon the 
attributes of God, His Providence and the like; but the existence 
of God admits of no argument or dispute. But believers in the 
existence of God may well differ in their ideas concerning Him ; 
and if I were asked to name the especial tendency in Jewish 
thought to-day in reference to the idea of God, I should answer, 
the inclusive nature of the thought. 

It is often declared that in Judaism the idea of God is of an 
extra-mundane being, so holy as to be far removed from earth, 
situated in some far away, imaginary Heaven ; but this is a mis- 
conception. Passages may be culled from Jewish writings that 
state or imply this thought of the extra-mundane home of the 
Deity, yet the burden of their thought, particularly in the Judaism 
of to-day, is that God’s spirit penetrates everywhere ; that His 
place is in and through all creation ; that He reveals Himself in 
all things animate and inanimate, in the heart of man and in 
nature, in the heights and in the depths, in the age-old rocks as 
well as in the flowers that bloomed yesterday, and will wither to- 


1 History of the Origins of Christianity, Book vi. p. 132. 
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morrow, in the mighty ocean as well as in the rippling mountain 
brook, in the everlasting hills as well as in the moving quick- 
sands; that every spot in the cycling worlds is God’s habitation 
now and through eternity. The thought of God is all-inclusive. 
The universe is His seat. 

The Judaism of the present day, again, emphatically teaches 
the universality of God's protection over all peoples and all na- 
tions. God is the Father and Protector of all. There are traces 
of this doctrine in the Bible, notably in some chapters of the 
prophets, some psalms, and the books of Ruth and Jonah. 
There are noble expressions of this thought in the rabbinical 
writings, as where in the Talmud it is said that “ when the Egyp- 
tians were drowned in the Red Sea the angels began to intone a 
song of joy, whereupon God rebuked them saying, ‘ My children 
are being drowned in the sea and you would sing a song of glad- 
ness?’ ” 

The Unity of God, Israel’s unique teaching through the ages, 
really implies the unity of mankind ; a polytheism, of many cre- 
ative agencies, carries with it a poly-anthropism, if I may coin 
the word. Monotheism, the doctrine of one God, the Creator of 
all, includes the thought of one humanity. This comprehensive 
significance of the idea of God is one of the strongly marked 
tendencies of Jewish thought to-day ; one of the loftiest strains 
of Jewish preaching is this of the brotherhood of all human 
being as children of the One God. The flash of genius of the 
prophet and the extraordinarily gifted thinker of earlier days 
has come to be the characteristic of the current Jewish teaching ; 
the occasional scintillations of inspired minds have become the 
steady flame of constant thought. 

Man. — Man was created in the image of God. He stands at 
the summit of creation. The powers and forces of nature are 
all subordinated to him. Thus run the teachings of the opening 
chapter of the Bible. The dignity of man is emphasized. This 
powerful protest against the then prevalent doctrine of man’s 
subjection to nature must forever remain one of the greatest 
achievements of Biblical religion as realized in Judaism. The 
Psalmist sings, “ Thou hast made man little less than God... . 
Thou hast put all things in his power.”” To the consciousness of 
man’s insignificance in the presence of the Infinite there was 
always joined this second conception of the dignity and divinity 
of the human creature. The spell of nature’s mastery was 
broken. The divinity of nature was challenged. Man is master. 
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Nature is not God. The blind forces are not to be propitiated 
by worship. They are to be subjected to the divine in man. 
This was a new doctrine in the world of nature-religions and 
nature-worship, and had Biblical religion done no more than 
assert the superiority of man over all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, and thus break the thrall of man’s subjection, it would still 
have been deserving of the highest consideration as first propound- 
ing the high doctrine that brought man to the consciousness of 
his powers and his prerogatives. In this path Judaism has con- 
tinued. 

In a line with the thought of the ancient nature-religions as to 
man’s inferiority, against which Judaism protested with its teach- 
ing of man’s dignity, is the more recent dogma of the Christian 
church of the innate depravity of the human creature. The peculiar 
interpretation given to the opening chapters of the Bible that led to 
the formulation of the doctrines of the fall of man, the consequent 
sinfulness of all human creatures born into the world, and the 
necessity of the sacrifice of the son of God for the redemption of 
the race, of belief in this saviour for the removal of original sin 
and the attainment of salvation, has found a standing protest in 
the teaching of Judaism as to the dignity of man and the indi- 
vidual sonship of each human creature unto God. This is one of 
the great messages that Judaism has to deliver to the modern world. 
The tendency of Jewish thought to-day is to emphasize in ever 
stronger terms this idea of man’s dignity and all that it implies. 
Man is not sinful from birth, although liable to sin ; he has within 
himself the power to overcome sin. Each individual is his own re- 
deemer. No man, however great, can take upon himself the sins of 
others to expiate them by his life or death. The book of Deuter- 
onomy says that no man knew where the grave of Moses was. 
Why was this so? asked a wise man of Israel, and he answered his 
question in words to this effect: “It is the custom of the peoples 
of the world to make pilgrimages to the graves of their great 
men, to pay them divine honors, and to implore them to intercede 
for their salvation at the throne of divine grace; in Israel this 
was not to be; the grave of the greatest prophet was not known, 
in order to accentuate these thoughts that no man is worthy of 
worship, and no being shall be supplicated to intercede for any 
other.”” Every man as man is as important as every other. The 
human soul is its own only mediator with the Supreme Being. The 
soul came pure from its Maker; man’s aim must be to keep it so, 
If, however, he should fail and sin, he himself has the power to 
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make amends. ‘God desires the death of the sin, not that of 
the sinner.” Each creature must be his own saviour ; no miracu- 
lous intervention removes sin, but the divinely implanted power 
in the human breast to triumph over evil and wrong. 

In this doctrine of man’s God-likeness and his immediate rela- 
tion to his God, present day Jewish teaching is a continuance of the 
religious conception that has held from the days of prophets and 
psalmists through the whole historic course of the faith. In this 
period of the readjustment of men’s beliefs there is possibly, of 
all the dogmas that have come down through the centuries, none 
that is so at variance with the growing thought of the time as that 
of the fall of man from a primitive state of innocence and virtue, 
through the sin of the first Adam, and his regeneration through 
belief in the atoning power of the blood of the second. “ Man, 
instead of falling from a higher estate, has risen from a lower, 
and inherits, instead of a uniform corruption, a law of perpetual 
improvement,” writes England’s leading Unitarian theologian.! 
This is a representative statement of the higher religious thought 
of the day. A like word, strengthened by the teaching of thou- 
sands of years, Judaism still preaches to the world, asserting 
man’s inborn capacity to rise to the loftiest heights by his own 
efforts. Thus the Jew makes it evident once again that within 
the bosom of his faith lies a life-giving power with which the 
most recent developments of the thought of mankind are in full 
accord. 

Judaism is communal and its genius is social. It deals not so 
much with the salvation of the individual soul as with the prob- 
lem of the good of the community. Judaism is preéminently a 
religion of this life. It concerns itself with the welfare of man 
in society more than with the welfare of man’s soul in a future 
life. One of its doctrines, it is true, is belief in spiritual immor- 
tality, but it speculates little upon this. Spiritual immortality is 
a necessary accompahiment of the belief in the existence of God. 
“The known things belong to us and our children, the secret 
things to the Eternal our God,” said the author of Deuteronomy 
long ago. Judaism accepts this life. It has often been the sub- 
ject of remark and criticism that Moses and the prophets of Israel 
have so little to say about the life hereafter. It is true that they 
speculate little about a future paradise, but they have a great deal 
to say about making a paradise of this world, that righteousness 
may everywhere appear and justice flow like a mighty stream. In 


1 Martineau’s Religion as Affected by Modern Materialism, p. 9. 
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these teachings of its prophets Judaism has a message for this 
age of ours. The prophets were the first to apply religion to the 
social relations between man and man. For centuries their teach- 
ings of the social obligations of religion have been overshadowed 
in the Christian world by the stress and importance laid upon 
individual salvation in the hereafter; this world was despised, 
and the ideal of Christianity was the negation of life. But the 
acceptance of this world is the very keynote of modernity, and in 
this age of ours with its social movements and its awakening of 
the conscience of man in the interest of his brother man, it is the 
Jewish philosophy of life that is finding practical application. This- 
worldliness, making right living here the prime object of religion, 
and leaving the issue with Him who searches the hearts, is charac- 
acteristic of Judaism. Judaism still teaches, as it has always 
taught, that the best service of God is the service of man, and 
that the truest preparation for the life hereafter is righteousness 
in life here. 

The prime object of religion is to live this life nobly and well. 
The position of Judaism may be summed up in the statement of 
a philosopher nurtured on its thought: “The proper study of 
man is not how to die, but how to live.” A passion for righteous- 
ness because it conceived its God as the power making for right- 
eousness marks Jewish teaching. Religion is more than a confes- 
sion of faith; religion is life and should influence life in its 
every detail. Righteousness, and not a mere expression of belief 
in this or that doctrine or dogma, is the measure of salvation. 
This is what the Jewish sage of old meant when he declared that 
“the good and pious of all peoples have a share in the future 
world.” 

JUDAISM A Race or A RELIGION. THE Return TO PALESTINE. 
— Judaism is a religion, the Jews are a religious community, 
Racial Judaism is a fiction. There is no such thing as a pure 
Jewish race. As Felix von Luschan has pointed out, many 
streams of blood have commingled through the long course of time 
in producing what is spoken of as the Jewish race. (Jews in the 
' different portions of the world are characterized by entirely differ- 
ent physical peculiarities. \ Traits of mind and character which 
are held to mark the Jews as such are due not to race affinity but 
to their subjection to similar conditions and circumstances through 
a long period of time. The source of so-called Jewish charac- 
teristics is found in the ghetto-life, not in racial relationship, or 
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as James Darmesteter once put it, it is a matter of tradition and 
not of race.! 

Modern Judaism preaches in season and out of season that re- 
ligion is a matter of conviction and not of birth. It is physical 
Judaism, if I may so term it, which is the greatest stumbling block 
in the path of the lofty aspirations of the reform movement. The 
fashion of heralding as Jews, men and women who have gained 
distinction in any of the walks of life but have turned their back 
upon the faith and been converted to another religion, is discoun- 
tenanced by us. The Jews do not form a close corporation all 
over the world because of ties of race and blood, as is so frequently 
claimed and asserted. It is not a question of race with the pro- 
gressive Jew, it is a question of belief. We note the dangerous 
tendency of the race fiction. The anti-Semites of Germany and 
other European countries draw their ammunition from this imagi- 
nary arsenal. They contend that the Jews, a people of alien race, 
are not Germans, that they form a small compact body the indi- 
viduals whereof are related to one another by ties closer than those 
which bind them to the fatherland. The rest of the Germans are 
Aryans, it is asserted, but the Semitic interlopers can never be in 
sympathy with their neighbors of Aryan blood. This thought of 
a racial affinity among the Jews is still strong in the world, and 
therefore one of the most necessary articles of the propagandism 
of the newer Jewish thought is the insistence upon the spiritual 
as over against the physical bond, the religious as over against the 
racial conception. The burden of modern Jewish teaching is not 
birth but belief, not descent but conviction, not blood but pro- 
fession of faith, not race but religion. It would be a happy day 
for Judaism if all such as are affiliated with us only by race ties 
would cut themselves loose ; so long as the race fiction perseveres, 
true Judaism as a religion and a religion alone, Judaism as a 
spiritual force, will not be understood nor appreciated. 

In a line with the position of modern Judaism upon the racial 
question is its teaching in reference to the so-called Jewish na- 
tional hopes. Christian writers in treating of the future of the 
Jews make the dogmatic statement that they will be gathered from 
the four corners of the earth and be reéstablished as a nation in 
the land of Palestine. This, as they claim, is the teaching of the 
prophets of the Bible. I lave not space to analyze those chapters 
of the prophets that speak of the return of the people to the 
land. Sufficient to say that these prophets were men of their 


1 Les Prophétes d’Israel, p. 268. 
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time, that when they spoke to the people of the return it was to 
their contemporaries that they addressed themselves and they of- 
fered this as a consolation and as something which was expected 
to take place shortly. They had no thought of the life and exist- 
ence of the people shaping itself as it has. This hope of a return 
to Palestine and a reéstablishment of the Jewish nation was also 
a firm belief of the Jews up to this century. In the modern 
teaching this is repudiated. The Jews are not a nation. The 
Jewish nation disappeared on the day that the temple of Jerusa- 
lem fell a prey to the flames and the city was destroyed by the 
Roman soldiery. The nation’s work was finished. The existence 
in the land of Palestine was a time of preparation. When the 
day of dispersion came Israel entered upon its world-mission ; as 
one of the ancient sages expressed it, ‘‘on the day that the temple 
was destroyed, Messiah was born,” or in other words, on the day 
that Israel ceased to have a national existence it began its Mes- 
sianic career. The people of the land became the people of the 
idea, and so the Jews have lived on in all lands, witnesses to the 
belief that in them lay. 

As long as Christian legislation excluded the Jews from the 
rights of citizenship in the states of Europe they were truly men 
without a country. They were in the state but not of it. So long 
as this was the case, it is not surprising that the hope of a future 
national existence in the land of Palestine should have burned 
strongly in their breasts. But as soon as their emancipation was 
accomplished, this hope of a return began to wane, and ere long 
it was repudiated altogether, so that it has become an accepted 
tenet in modern Judaism that the Jews do not constitute a nation 
but only a religious community. They have no political hopes or 
ideals other than those of the land in which they dwell. They 
are Americans in America, Englishmen in England and French- 
men in France. The proper contrast is not between the Jew and 
the American, German, Italian or Englishman, as the case may 
be, but between the Jew, the Protestant or the Catholic, for a 
man is both Jew and American, as he is Protestant and American ; 
the two do not come into conflict. This being the case, I need not 
repeat that Palestine, as a possession of the future, has no charm 
for us. The land is dear to us as the early home of our faith, it 
is sacred as a memory, as the spot where our prophets gave utter- 
ance to their world-subduing thoughts and our psalmists sang their 
world-enchanting hymns; it is no longer our land. Our birth- 
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place is our country, even as the nation under whose egis we dwell 
is our nation. 

This change of view in regard to the return to Palestine has in- 
volved a corresponding modification of thought touching the dis- 
persion of the Jews among the nations of the world. Up to this 
present century the Jews considered themselves in a state of exile. 
Their great hope lay in the re-possession of the holy land of old. 
Naturally the treatment to which they were subjected but strength- 
ened them in this hope. On each recurring Passover eve, at 
every family board, the fervent wish was breathed forth that the 
next year would find them in Jerusalem and that the Temple 
there would be rebuilt in their days. This petition also occupied 
a prominent place in the ritual. They could not but look upon 
the dispersion as an evil, as a punishment for the past misdeeds 
of the people, and the fond prayer was that the time of retribu- 
tion would soon be at an end and the day of the restoration 
dawn. The interpretation of the dispersion has undergone a radi- 
eal change in modern Judaism. The dispersion is now looked upon 
not as a misfortune but as a blessing. We feel that the Jews did 
not lose Palestine and go forth far and wide over the earth as an 
expiation for wrong-doing, but that it was a stage in the provi- 
dential scheme of the mission of the monotheistic people ; not as 
an accursed wrong-doer was Israel driven forth but as the suffer- 
ing Messiah among the nations, destined to wander, to suffer and 
to wait until in the fullness of time it should lay aside the staff of 
the wanderer and the mien of the sufferer and be recognized by 
mankind not as the expiator of curse but the bearer of blessing. 
Hence, in modern Judaism, the observance of the ninth day of the 
month Ab, as a fast day and a period of mourning and of wailing, 
the day on which the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed and 
the national existence of the people came to an end, has been 
eliminated from the religious calendar. The position of Reform 
Judaism in this matter was well stated by an eminent rabbi some 
forty years ago. When asked to participate in the service of 
lamentation on that day he refused, and gave as his reason that he 
considered the loss of Palestine and the scattering of the Jews 
not causes for mourning but for rejoicing, because thus the broader 
and greater mission of the Jews began. This tersely and com- 
pletely expresses the thought of modern Judaism on the disper- 
sion. 

Tae Messianic Hopr.—The hope of the coming of the 
Messiah embodies the life-story of Israel’s longings. The idea of 
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the coming of a Messiah, the anointed of God, the deliverer, was 
one of the peculiar characteristics of Judaism. At first the fond 
expectation of the people while yet dwelling in the land of Pales- 
tine, it became after the dispersion the emblem of the hope that 
springs undying in the human breast: it was a hope born of mis- 
fortune. In their tribulations, the people looked for the coming 
of a descendant of the house of David who would deliver them 
from the power of their enemies and restore them to their own. 
As the evil days multiplied and the life of Israel everywhere as- 
sumed the monotonous sameness of repression and oppression, the 
confidence in the appearance of the deliverer abated none of its 
keenness. The Messianic expectation and the many disillusions 
that the people suffered because of placing trust in false Messiahs 
form a most pathetic tale. 

The Messianic dream pictured a kingly leader graced with all 
the virtues of the elect of God, beneath whose guidance the hosts 
of Israel, scattered over the world, were to return in triumph to 
the promised land of old, reéstablish the theocracy, and rebuild 
the temple which, under the ministrations of the descendants of 
Aaron, was to become, as of yore, the centre of the national and 
religious life. This thought was determined by the special con- 
ditions of Israel’s historic experience. The lines along which the 
hope for the coming of the personal Messiah was laid were shaped 
by temporal circumstances. Through the ages, because of these 
temporal conditions, the personal aspect of the Messianic hope 
was uppermost. But from early times in Israel there had been 
also promulgated the high thought of the golden age of peace at 
the end of days, the Messianic time of universal good-will of men 
towards one another in the name and spirit of the All-Father, 
when, as Isaiah puts it, the nations “ shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, and they shall not learn war any 
more.” But this ideal of the Messianic era was naturally subordi- 
nated to the nearer hope of the advent of the personal deliverer. 
Constant misery was the ever present advocate for its unceasing 
indulgence. 

This hope of a personal Messiah was, after all, but the passing 
accommodation to accidents of the people’s life. In the larger 
and broader interpretation of the faith, aside from temporal 
conditions, the Messianic hope resolves itself into the prophetic 
outlook of the gradual approach of the day of universal peace. 
This is the interpretation which modern Judaism gives the 
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thought. The belief in the coming of a personal Messiah has 
been rejected, as a necessary consequence of relinquishing the 
expectation of a return to Palestine. The universal feature of 
the Messianic conception is brought out and emphasized. The 
_ recent growth among men of the ideas of freedom, tolerance, 
righteousness and humanity is hailed as the dawn of the Mes- 
sianic age. In short, the aspirations of the human heart for 
nobler, better and higher things form the basis of the Messianic 
idea; it is the impelling motive that lies at the root of all prog- 
ress from the beginning of time. One God and one humanity 
is the watchword of Messianic hope in Judaism, harmony among 
men in the name of the Father of all, and every forward step 
that brings nearer the realization of that hope is welcomed as 
an earnest of its possible fulfillment. The sublime prayer uttered 
‘in the synagogue at the conclusion of the service embodies this 
expectation: ‘“ We fervently hope and pray, O God, that the day 
will come upon which all men will invoke Thy name, corruption 
and evil make way for the purity of goodness; superstition no 
longer enslave the minds of men nor idolatry blind their eyes to 
the truth, and all inhabitants of this globe perceive that to Thee 
alone every knee must bend and every tonguedo homage. Oh, 
may all, created in Thy image, recognize that they are brethren, 
having one Father, so that they, one in spirit, one in humanity, 
may be united before Thee. Then shall Thy kingdom be estab- 
lished on earth and the word of Thy ancient seer be fulfilled. 
‘The Eternal shall rule forever and aye. On that day God shall 
be One and His name One.’” To become merged in a univer- 
sal brotherhood, acknowledging the divine All-Fatherhood, is Ju- 
daism’s Messianic hope. With the optimism that has ever been 
one of the most striking characteristics of the faith, it believes 
that humanity will gradually approach the goal, and in the present 
harmony among the followers of various faiths it perceives the 
beginning of the Messianic age. 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY. — Perhaps in no respect 
are the effects of the newer time and thought more apparent 
than in the attitude of different religions toward one another. 
Comparative studies have brought to light many facts which go 
to prove that in their beginnings the religions of various peoples 
had many points of similarity, and that only as they developed 
did divergencies take place. Research into religious systems, past 
and present, has also brought out the noble thought that some- 
what of truth lies in the efforts of man everywhere to satisfy the 
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cravings of his higher nature. The advance of civilization and 
the better acquaintance of man with his brother man have been 
the great agents of peace that have succeeded in effecting a truce 
between religious factions. We are living in the light of a better 
day. The bitter persecutions and ‘the cruel tortures, the wars 
and the inquisitions in religion’s name that blacken the records 
of the past, have given way to parliaments of religions, where 
men are learning what their neighbors think, and learning, too, 
that their neighbors are not entirely benighted, even though they 
attend not the same church and subscribe not to the same articles 
of belief. In the Western World the two great historic reli- 
gions into which men have been divided these past eighteen hun- 
dred years are Judaism and Christianity. In the beginning, the 
only point of divergence was as to the question of the Messiah; 
the first Christians were a Jewish sect, differing from their breth- 
ren only on the point that the Messiah had come in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. In the course of time, notably through the 
influence of the teachings of Paul and the Neo-Platoniec philoso- 
phy, the differences became more and more marked; gradually 
pagan elements crept into the daughter-religion; the purity of 
monotheistic teaching was blurred by the trinitarian dogma, and 
Christianity became a modified paganism. The breach between 
the mother and the daughter religions was complete. With the 
acquisition of worldly power, Christianity removed ever farther 
from the teachings of its founder, and built up its great system 
of church-craft, one of the wonders of the world. With power 
came the persecuting spirit; the sects within Christianity that 
held doctrines contrary to the official declarations of the Council 
of Nice were adjudged heretical and persecuted, and certainly the 
Jews fared no better. I draw a veil over the long, sickening 
story of the treatment of the Jews during the Christian centuries. 

The reason for the persecution lay, without doubt, in the fact 
that the very existence and continuance of Judaism were a stand- 
ing reproach to the claims of Christianity. Only with the com- 
ing of this century were the Jews accorded the rights of men. 
The attitude of the two faiths towards each other was naturally 
one of antagonism, sufficiently expressed by overt acts on the 
one side and implied on the other. At present, in the lands 
wherein persecution has ceased, the question becomes a pertinent 
one as to what the position now is. As for Judaism, it freely 
and cheerfully recognizes the fact that Christianity has been one 
of the world’s great civilizing agencies. It believes, too, that 
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it can work hand in hand with all other faiths and systems for 
the benefit of mankind. Its professors are ever found ready to 
join with their brother-men in good works ; any onward and for- 
ward movement in philanthropy finds no more enthusiastic ad- 
vocates and.supporters. In deed the Jews are at one with the 
Christians and all others; in creed, the modern Jew of the re- 
form school is as far from the ‘tenets of Christianity as the Jew 
has ever been. 

The editor of the “ Expository Times” (November, 1892) has 
said: “*The tendency of Jewish Reform is not toward faith in 
Christ.” Noting the movements within Christianity, I believe 
he might have added that the tendency of advanced Christian 
thought is toward the position occupied by Reform Judaism. 
Faith in Christ, — that is, the divinity of Christ, the rock whereon 
orthodox Christianity rests, — appears to me, as an outside ob- 
server, to be relinquished by an ever-increasing number of men 
and women. The monotheistic teaching, as proclaimed by Juda- 
ism for thousands of years, is gaining adherents day by day from 
the ranks of Christianity. To set forth the points of divergence 
between Judaism and Christianity would lead me too far, as the 
conception of the two systems is radically different; but one 
point must be touched. The Jew resents the arrogant attitude 
of superiority assumed by Christianity. In the church councils 
of the Middle Ages Judaism was characterized as obstinacy and 
blindness. The Christianity of to-day, with its missions for the 
conversion of the Jews, evinces the same spirit. Were the Jews 
to set up missions for the conversion of the Christians, it would 
be looked upon, without doubt, as supreme impudence. Judaism 
regards the action of Christianity in this matter in somewhat the 
same light. The existence in London of an organized society for 
converting the Jews, as if they were savages, Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway has well said, “ will one day be quoted to show how 
much pious preadamitism survived amid our telegraphs and tele- 
phones. It is not civilized for men to suppose that a good Jew 
is inferior to a good Christian. It is a scandal that the learned 
clergy should permit the people to suppose that Christian churches 
and sects have any moral or spiritual advantage over those who 
attend the synagogue. . . . How many realize that the Golden 
Rule is in the Pentateuch, and that every Jewish child learns 
these sweet sayings and parables where Jesus learned them, — at 
his Jewish mother’s knee.” ! 


1 The Wandering Jew, pp. 373, 374. 
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This last phrase suggests the position of modern Judaism in ref- 
erence to Jesus. We look upon him as a Jewish teacher, a Jew- 
ish reformer in his day. There is no backwardness or hesitancy 
on the part of modern Jewish teaching in acknowledging the 
merits of the teacher of Nazareth, the sweetness of his character, 
the purity of his life. But, as a matter of course, we accord him 
no exceptional position as the flower of humanity, the special in- 
carnation of the divinity. Judaism holds that every man is the 
son of God. We believe that Jesus was a man of his time, and 
that there were other Jewish teachers whose precepts were as lofty 
and whose lives as pure. It was the death rather than the life 
of Jesus whereon the peculiarities of Christian theology were 
founded. We believe that he was limited by the thought of his 
age, and that numerous sentences attributed to him evince the 
tendencies of belief and thought in his time. As the founder of a 
religion, we mention him along with Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha 
and Mohammed. He was a Jew of the Jews. The orthodox 
Christianity of to-day he would scarcely recognize, as its chief 
doctrines were unknown to him. He has left us his definition of 
religion in his reply to the scribe who asked which was the first 
commandment of all (Mark xii. 29). Love of God and love of 
man is in reality the definition which a Jewish teacher would give 
of his faith, and with it the Jew heartily agrees. The words as- 
cribed to Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in the 
gospels are crystallizations of Jewish thought, and are for the 
most part to be found in the old Jewish writings. Never did 


.. Jesus cut himself loose from his brethren ; he was a child of the 


synagogue. For the atrocities committed in later days toward 
his brethren in faith surely he is not to be held responsible. So 
thinks the Jew to-day. In Christianity Jesus is the centre about 
which everything revolves; for Judaism he is a man among men, 
great but not unique, noble but not supreme. In the Jewish pul- 
pit of to-day his doctrines are analyzed as are those of any other 
of humanity’s teachers. Judaism was not merely a preparation 
for his coming, and his career did not abrogate Judaism. ‘“ Chris- 
tianity teaches that one Jew was the suffering and triumphant 
Messiah. Judaism, on the other hand, beginning with the mes- 
sage preached by the great unknown prophet of the captivity, 


. teaches that the Jew is the Messiah of the peoples.” In short, 


Judaism to-day scruples not to acknowledge the greatness of 
Jesus, the nobility of his life, the beauty and truth of much of his 
teaching. He sprang from Jewish stock. We may be sure that 
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he-taught purely Jewish doctrine, and in the tendency of ad- 
vanced Christian thought of to-day evidenced by its motto, Back 
to Monotheism, we recognize the Jewish teaching of Jesus 
again brought to the fore. Strip thought concerning the founder 
of Christianity of all its supernatural features, regard him as a 
man among men, a lofty spirit dwelling on the heights of human- 
ity, a rabbi who taught his disciples noble precepts, a teacher 
actuated by the highest spiritual motives, but yet limited by the 
peculiar conditions of religious thought of his day, and you have 
the modern Jewish view of Jesus. 

In the development of Judaism itself, no man could ever be 
of such supreme significance as Jesus is to Christianity, and 
the founders of other religions to their respective faiths. Juda- 
ism builds on God, not on man, on the spiritual force of ethical 
monotheism, not on the example of a single human life. Jesus 
and Christianity, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, Buddha and 
Buddhism, Zoroaster and Parseeism, — these all are currents in 
the spiritual sea, breaths of the divine. For breadth and extent 
of influence the Christian current is easily first; and the Jew 
of to-day, though not unmindful of the terrible wrongs inflicted 
on his ancestors, still recognizes the good that Christianity has 
wrought through the impulse derived from Judaism itself by the 
agency of the man of Nazareth, Jesus the son of Joseph. 

Tue Mission oF IsraEL.— Modern Jewish thought insists 
upon the doctrine of the mission of Israel in the highest spiritual 
sense: in the Judaism of to-day the idea of the mission of the 
religion is stripped of all local and temporal color. Judaism is 
the historical exponent of monotheism. One of the early prophets 
declared that the day would come when God would be acknow- 
ledged by all men as One and His name one. Until the coming 
of that day Judaism has a distinct reason for existence. We be- 
lieve that ethical monotheism is the purest expression of truth 
that has been given to the world. Of this truth Israel is the 
bearer. If in past days it combined a return to Palestine under 
the leadership of a kingly scion of the house of David, with the 
thought of the fulfillment of its mission, this belief has been re- 
jected to-day, and only the spiritual element, proclaiming the 
doctrine of the divine unity, remains as the characteristic of the 
mission. Israel was elected by God to be the witness through 
the ages to pure monotheism; so will it continue until the know- 
ledge of the One God shall fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. To this mission Israel has been faithful. For centuries it 
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renounced all the honors of this world for the sake of the truth as 
by it conceived. 

As the Jew looks back over all his long sad history, he cannot 
but feel that he has been intrusted with a mission by Providence, 
to labor, to suffer and to wait until the world is ripe for the re- 
ception of the great truths that he is preserving. In no other 
way can this persistence of the Jews through the ages be ex- 
plained. Every means at human command has been employed 
to remove them from the face of this planet. The church moved 
heaven and earth to gather them within its bosom. The state set 
all the machinery of civil power in motion to abet the efforts of 
the church. But no! though Israel could be oppressed, it could 
not be suppressed. Its preservation, in the light of its history, 
is nothing short of a miracle, a miracle greater than any set down 
in the religious books of men. Guided by the finger-posts of 
history, we cannot but conclude that the Jews exist and persist 
because they have this mission to be the vanguard of the proces- 
sion of mankind to the height of One God, the living witnesses to 
the truth of monotheism. 

The present turning of advanced religious thought to the Unity 
of God justifies Israel in its trust and faith and its constant 
fealty to its mission. This is the historic faith; and we of the 
present still believe that there is need in the world for this faith, 
whose religion bases upon the unity of God, whose ethics has for 
its foundation-stones righteousness and justice, whose outlook is 
for a united mankind. Animated by high ideals, and true to its 
world-mission of faithful adherence to the monotheistic doctrine 
and the lofty scheme of life that this implies, Judaism hopes to 
fulfill itself in the gradual establishment on earth of the rule of 
justice, righteousness and peace. 


Davip PHILIPSON. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS. 


i. 


THEORETICALLY a miracle is an event due to a special inter- 
vention of divine power in the normal course of things, and it is 
accomplished in opposition to this normal course as the latter 
would have gone on without this momentary intervention. Let us 
first of all answer certain objections that might be made to this 
definition. 

Those who admit the reality of these interventions may believe 
that they proceed directly from God without an intermediary, 
or that God has endowed certain persons with the ability to thus 
interpose in his name, and for this purpose has delegated his own 
supernatural power to them, in greater or less degree. In both 
cases the miracle is never anything less than an act, an interfer- 
ence, of divine power. It is always a dynamis, a “ power ” or an 
“act of power,” and this word is very often in the New Testa- 
ment the equivalent of our word “miracle.” Is it necessary to 
place in the category of miracle the extraordinary acts wrought 
by beings in possession of knowledge or an organization superior 
to ours, permitting them to do what would be impossible for us, 
without our being obliged to refer what they do to the interven- 
tion of a divine power? In the eyes of an ignorant person the 
skillful prestidigitateur or the expert chemist may pass for a thau- 
maturgist. But the moment one explains to this ignorant person 
the means employed to accomplish the wonders, he will cease to 
see miracles in them. If, before being thus enlightened, he be- 
lieves that he sees miracles in what astonishes him, it is because 
he cannot imagine that there may be means perfectly natural and 
accessible to all, for producing these marvelous effects. Hence 
he attributes them to a superhuman power, to God or the devil. 
But the diabolic supernatural, in which men formerly believed at 
least as much as in the divine supernatural, is no longer in con- 
tradiction to the proposed definition. Demons are fallen angels 
who have retained powers belonging to their original angelic 
nature, as created and endowed by God, powers to which the 
ordinary man cannot lay claim. It is, then, in the last analysis 
a remnant of divine power which permits them to accomplish 
their evil deeds, and if it is to be successfully combatted, this rem- 
nant demands another divine power superior to itself. A deputy 
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of God may be endowed with such power and consequently tri- 
umph over that of the demon. We believe, then, that our defini- 
tion of miracle can be maintained. 

If anything denotes the change in the human mind which has 
taken place during a century and a half, it is assuredly the point 
of view from which miracles have come to be regarded by the im- 
mense majority of men who know and reflect. Their skepticism, 
not to say their incredulity, in this respect, has spread among 
the masses who do not always have very substantial reasons for 
sharing it. It is in the air of the time, — the resultant of innumer- 
able minor experiences which have ended in forming a compact 
mass. The anti-miraculous movement began with the Reforma- 
tion, which, in fact, banished the supernatural from the Church, 
that is, from the ordinary, practical life of the Church, and which, 
moreover, found itself compelled to deny the miracles that con- 
tinued to flourish in Roman Catholicism. It is true that the 
Reformation claimed to preserve faith in the reality of the biblical 
miracles. It was a very difficult position to hold. In truth the 
same reasons which were used to support the reality of these mir- 
acles could just as well have been applied to the more recent 
miracles of which the Catholic Church boasted. We know how 
the necessity for the former was explained. But were there no 
longer incurable diseases to heal, doubters to confound, and sin- 
ners to convert? Had the missionaries who carried Christianity 
to the heathen peoples of America or the extreme East no need, 
as the first apostles had, to be accredited in the same manner to 
those whom they were seeking to gain? From that time on, in 
order to justify their negations, Protestants were forced to exam- 
ine the miraculous acts that were brought up against them. 
Whether they found them insufficiently attested, or saw in.them 
the exalted phantoms of imagination; whether the miracles 
appeared grotesque to them (as indeed they were sometimes) ; 
whether the accounts could not be subjected to any serious criti- 
cism ; or whether, finally, they awakened the suspicion of culpa- 
ble fraud, this examination confirmed them in their unbelief. 
But were they indeed certain that, if one followed the same pro- 
cesses and had the same distrust when he came to the biblical 
miracles, he could always recognize in them a privileged authen- 
ticity ? 

Little by little, in fact, doubt came to undermine the walls 
which surrounded the reserved domain. The feeling of the in- 
violability of the laws of nature, both physical and moral, grew 
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stronger every day. The continued study of antiquity and of the 
non-Christian religions revealed the enormous mass of acts, mira- 
culous or supposed to be such, whose reality it was impossible to 
admit. Ideas heretofore held with so much confidence in respect 
to magic and sorcery gradually disappeared below the horizon. 
It was still worse when biblical criticism had demonstrated that 
the canonical accounts did not possess that character as immediate 
witnesses which the traditional hypothesis of their origin attrib- 
uted to them. 

What still protected for a long time the reserved domain was 
the conviction that the whole edifice of the Christian religion 
would fall with the miracles. It had become customary to estab- 
lish it first of all on the two piles of miracle and prophecy re- 
garded as a supernatural prediction of the future, which made it 
a psychological miracle. It was, in truth, the miracle of previ- 
sion raised to a degree of infallibility of which man is not capable. 
Criticism in its turn was to blunt this weapon, so dear to the apol- 
ogists, by showing that the predictions of which they made so 
much account were badly interpreted and did not refer to the 
events considered to be their accomplishment. In America, par- 
ticularly, one can measure the road traveled in this direction by 
comparing, for example, the difference which separates, on this 
question of miracle, two spirits as independent and as eminent as 
Channing and Theodore Parker. 

In one of those moments of transition that the human mind 
traverses when it exchanges the beliefs of ages for new principles, 
there were theologians who declared that true miracles could be 
only when the doctrine was true and consequently divine. This 
was in fact a capitulation. Before this they based the verity of 
the doctrine upon the reality of the miracle; now it was the 
reality of the miracle that they based on the verity of the doc- 
trine. It was necessary then to recognize, first of all, the in- 
trinsic worth of this truth, independent of the miracle. But of 
what use, then, was this? It was nothing more than a swperaddi- 
tum, an idle superfluity, when it was not a disturbing one, as often 
happened. 

Other more modern theologians have thought that they could 
relieve the situation by surrendering what they called the “ minor 
supernatural ”’ in distinction from the “ great,’ — that is to say, 
they did not see the necessity of maintaining the reality of a num- 
ber of minor miracles which were due, probably, to the exaggera- 
tions of witnesses and narrators in the times when one lived, so 
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to speak, wholly in the supernatural, but which had no connection 
with the great truths of the faith. They insisted so much the 
more upon the necessity of admitting the “ great miracles ” which 
appeared to them inseparable from it. This was, in fact, con- 
demning themselves to the most complete arbitrariness. Where 
was the line to be drawn between the “ great” and the “small” 
miracles? Could one even conceive that it was capable of being 
drawn? Were not the reasons which one had for doubting the 
historic authenticity of the “ small” the same as those which mili- 
tated against the “great”? 

We shall not, in this historical-critical study, enter into a meta- 
physical discussion of miracle and its possibility. The question 
to which we desire to confine ourselves is whether the ensemble 
of the miraculous narratives, in which the gospels have inserted 
the history of Jesus, should prevent our reconstructing this his- 
tory, in such measure as a reconstruction of the kind‘is possible 
with the documents at our disposal. 

The first precaution to take in such a matter is to distrust those 
absolute solutions which easily beguile superficial or impassioned 
minds, theories denominated “ wholesale,” the born enemies of 
historical criticism, which lead either to the acceptance without 
discussion, or to the not less blind rejection, of that which is sub- 
mitted to our judgment. Since the ancients did not experience 
our doubts in regard to the marvelous and the prodigious, and 
precisely for this reason, we ought to admit that the historians of 
antiquity necessarily transmitted to us some very real facts, while 
mingling with them miraculous elements whose improbability they 
did not feel as we do. It may certainly be, that, by very reason 
of the religious greatness of Jesus, the sovereign beauty of his 
teaching, the inexpressible charm which he exercised over the 
Galilean multitude for a time, and the indestructible and passion- 
ate love which he inspired in those who followed him closely and 
remained faithful to him, his biographers, in reproducing a tradi- 
tion already full of accounts marked by the stamp of enthusiasm, 
may have scattered miracles with full hands upon the truly his- 
torical course of his public career, without suspecting the objec- 
tions that this manner of procedure would raise later. 


IL. 


Narratives of the events and persons connected with religion 
are the richest in miracles of every kind, above all where it is 
a question of proving the authority of the revealers or divine mes- 
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sengers. Men loved indeed to bring forward the acts of super- 
human power of which they were the doers as so many proofs of 
their divine mission, and in the hope of closing the mouths of 
those who dared to deny it.1 When, for reasons of a higher order, 
an individual was ardently attached to their person or their doc- 
trine, he was led, without perceiving it, to attribute to them 
marvelous acts which existed only in the imagination of the 
spectators or the first narrators. To assert that the evangelists 
could have related the life and work of Jesus with the profound 
belief which they had that this life was that of the Messiah, 
and this work a divine work, without making the miracle con- 
stantly prominent in his course, is to declare that one is incapable 
of bringing himself into the frame of mind that was necessarily 
theirs when they wrote their books. We may regard it as evi- 
dent that the earlier eye-witnesses and believers saw miracles in 
the public life of Jesus where we should not have seen them.? In 
the religious enthusiasm of a multitude slightly educated, there is 


1 This is why the répara, properly the “ prodigies,” are associated with the 
idea of the duvdueis, “ the powers ” or “acts of power,” Matt. vii. 22 ; xi. 20, 
23, and elsewhere ; and these with the idea of “striking signs” onueia, Matt. 
xii. 38; xvi. 1,4; Mark viii. 11 ; xvi. 17, 20, of adivine mission. We find also 
mo.eiv onueia, John ii. 23; iii. 2; Acts ii. 22; and roreiy dvvduers, Matt. vii. 22 ; 
Acts xix. 11. 

2 This remark is based especially upon the mode of composition of the first 
three gospels called synoptics. They are not works at first hand. They are 
reproductions from earlier sources in which fondness for miracle was already 
very great. In order that I may avoid long and useless repetition I beg leave 
to refer to my rapid sketch of the composition of the gospels in the NEw 
Wor .p for September, 1894, p. 499. We shall not in this article touch upon 
the miracles in the fourth gospel. The idea which guided its author in re- 
counting them is different from that of the synoptic writers. Whether he 
presents parallels with these (the Walking on the Sea, or the Multiplication of 
Loaves, for example), or relates those which belong exclusively to him (the 
Water changed into Wine, the Man Born Blind, the Paralytic of Bethesda, 
and the Resurrection of Lazarus), his miracles have always for their objective 
end, under their covering of marvel, a higher truth which is alone essential to 
faith. They are, in substance, symbolic miracles designed for feeble minds 
who need to see miracles in order to become believers. That faith is higher 
which does not feel this need (compare John iv. 48 and xx. 29). The liberty 
in editing which the fourth evangelist takes with respect to the existing evan- 
gelical tradition, a liberty wholly in conformity with his Alexandrine turn of 
mind, forces one to regard his miraculous narrations, as well as his reproduc- 
tions of the discourses of Jesus, as subordinate to his philosophic-religious the- 
ory. Consequently he can scarcely furnish us with indications of the manner 
in which the supernatural was grafted upon the real history in a more popular 
and less artificial tradition concerning the life of Jesus. 
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a power of transfiguration which multiplies marvels indefinitely 
and which causes one to discover it in the most common incidents. 
One detail of this history is sufficient to bring into relief the 
mental difference between that epoch and our own. Confronted 
by the affirmations of the multitude and probably in the very 
presence of facts which they did not know how to explain, the 
adversaries of Jesus did not dream of denying that he wrought 
miracles of healing; they simply attributed them to the devil 
(Matt. ix. 34; xii. 24, and the parallel passages). 

I believe, indeed, that the older rationalism followed the wrong 
path when it attempted to refer each of the biblical miracles to 
something entirely plausible and natural. In proceeding in this 
manner, it mistook the nature of narratives which are not official 
reports, and still less photographs. The rationalists of the school 
of Paulus, for example, accumulated platitudes under pretext of 
“explaining the miracles,” and a reaction set in. Men even went 
too far in this repugnance to every rational explanation, as if they 
feared to appear in sympathy with an antiquated method while 
endeavoring to discover the occasion of this illusive transforma- 
tion of the history. This timid abstention had the serious incon- 
venience of leaving the question with its obscurities and its irri- 
tating provocations unanswered. Some have even wished to find 
in this systematic silence a title of superiority over the “ ancients ”’ 
of criticism. This is a mistake. It is not always a mark of youth 
to continue voluntarily in a prolonged obscurity. Without con- 
cealing from ourselves the difficulties of our task, let us endeavor 
to see it in a little clearer light. 


II. 


A primary and very important observation is that one can note 
in the parallel narratives of the synoptics incidents in which one 
sees the miracle taking shape, little by little, under the eyes of the 
reader, while at the bottom one has reason to suppose a fact which 
may be interesting or even exceptional, but which is not at all 
miraculous. 

Let us take for example the episode of the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus.! According to Mark the father of this very 
sick child comes to find Jesus, tells him that she is at the point 
of death (écxdrws xe) and begs him to come and heal her by 
laying his hands upon her. Jesus grants his prayer. On the 
way, they come and tell Jairus that his daughter is dead. Jesus 

1 Matt. ix. 18-26 ; Mark v. 21-43 ; Luke viii. 40-56. 
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bids him not to-despair. He dismisses the crowd which followed 
him, and those who were already filling the house with their 
lamentations. He tells them that the child is not dead but sleep- 
ing. Then entering her chamber, accompanied by only three of 
his disciples and the parents of the young girl, he takes her by 
the hand and bids her rise; she rises indeed, and he orders them 
to give her something to eat. It is a remarkable feature, recur- 
ring very often in the case of miracles which, it seems to us, 
would have been blazed abroad as much as possible, that Jesus 
forbids them to speak of the event, as if, under the circum- 
stances described, it could have remained unknown. But put- 
ting this point aside, it is evident that Mark’s narrative leaves 
us absolutely uncertain whether a real death, or an apparent 
one, a syncope or a comatose state, deceiving the persons present, 
was intended. In Luke viii. 42 there is a tendency to represent 
the child as already dead when the father comes to find Jesus 
(ér€vynoxe) and it is no longer a question, as in Mark, of heal- 
ing her, he is to raise her. But in Matt. ix. 18, she is un- 
questionably dead (éreAcirnoev), so that the first evangelist was 
obliged to suppress the detail according to which Jairus was in- 
formed of the death of his child only on his return to his house, 
and we no longer comprehend at all the assertion of Jesus to 
those present that she is not dead but sleeping. We cannot 
doubt, according to the text of Matthew, that we have here a 
resurrection in the full force of the term. I am much inclined to 
believe that the three narrators had fundamentally the same idea, 
but that the common source which they have embodied was much 
less explicit, and spoke of an extraordinary cure rather than of 
a resurrection. If it had plainly affirmed the miracle, the evan- 
gelist Mark would not have been one to dream of attenuating it 
or rendering it doubtful. We are thus led to affirm a marked 
gradation in the manner in which the event is related in the three 
gospels, and the primitive narrative, or that which is nearest to 
the primitive source, that of Mark, leaves the fullest room for the 
supposition that something other than a resurrection is in ques- 
tion here. 

A second example of the same phenomenon is furnished by the 
triple narrative of the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan.! Here 
again we may assert a gradual amplification in the direction of 
miracle. The descent of the holy spirit upon Jesus in the form 
of a dove and the voice from heaven which declares him Son of 


1 Matt. iii. 13-17 ; Mark i. 9-11 ; Luke iii. 21, 22. 
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God are, in Mark, only a subjective, interior vision of Jesus 
(<lde, od <@) ; at least he alone is designated as seeing and hearing. 
In Luke things are related as if all those present might have seen 
and heard, while this is not expressly declared. In Matthew it 
is an absolute miracle, a “sign,” destined to be seen and heard 
by all, and it is not to Jesus alone that the celestial voice is ad- 
dressed which says otrds éorwv, “ this is my beloved son.” 

But another example is not less significant. Luke xiii. 6 re- 
lates a parable, called that of the barren fig-tree, concerning a 
fig-tree which is to be rooted up because it cumbers the ground. 
It is evident, and in conformity with a sorrowful prevision which 
is expressed more than once in the discourses of Jesus,! that this 
parable is aimed at the Jewish people who are refusing, through a 
sterility infinitely to be regretted, the glorious destiny which they 
would have realized in showing themselves faithful to their reli- 
gious vocation, the only one which had ever made them a great 
people. The Jewish nation is in this very way rushing to de- 
struction. Thus far we have only the natural, and the idea is 
very elevated. But in Matthew and in Mark? the parable has 
become a material fact, a very peculiar miracle. Jesus, as he is 
entering Jerusalem, is a-hungered, and seeing a fig-tree at a dis- 
tance approaches it, hoping to find fruit on it (although, accord- 
ing to the surprising observation of Mark, it was. not the season 
for figs). The fig-tree was not bearing ; it had deceived the hope 
of the Son of Man, and Jesus, being thus deceived, cursed it, so 
that it became dry to the very roots (immediately, according to 
Matthew ; the same day, according to Mark). It is the same idea 
and the same teaching as in the parable. The identity is such 
that Luke, having related the parable, does not recount the mir- 
acle, as if he feared a useless repetition. How can we escape 
the supposition that, in the evangelical tradition, the teaching of 
the parable was transformed into a material and miraculous act, 
symbolical also, and having the same meaning, but of an entirely 
different nature from the words which suggested it? ® 

1 Compare Matt. xxi. 41, 43 ; xxii. 7; xxiii. 38 ; Luke xiv. 24, xix. 42. 

2 Matt xxi. 18-19; Mark xi. 12-14, 19-21. 

8 One can still discern the tendency to present very simple things in an in- 
creasingly mysterious light by comparing the parallel texts concerning the 
search for the ass upon which Jesus is to make his entry into Jerusalem 
(Matt. xxi. 2-6 ; Mark xi. 2-7; Luke xix. 30-35). In the first account the 
incident appears perfectly natural. In the two others it assumes a peculiar 
air, as if something supernatural was blended with the indication of the ani- 


mal and what was to be said to its owners in order to bring it to Jesus. The 
VOL. Iv.— No. 16. 42 
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We are thus warranted in asking if there are not other miracles 
which may also be, either in whole or in part, only the materi- 
alization of general teachings given under a parabolic or simply 
figurative form, which have become prodigies owing to the ten- 
dency of the narrators to carry everything, as far as possible, into 
the region of miracle. This translation was still easier if the 
initial fact had left vivid recollections in the memory of its first 
witnesses. 

For example, there are many reasons for thinking that the two 
miracles of the Multiplication of the Loaves should be brought 
under this category of teaching which has become miracle.1 Luke 
knows only one; so also, the fourth evangelist.2_ This is of little 
importance in our discussion. The miracle aside, it is perfectly 
admissible that Jesus may have presided more than once at fra- 
ternal feasts in desert places where the enthusiasm which he in- 
spired had caused a crowd to gather, eager to hear him. Repasts 
in common of those whom the same religious tendencies united 
were a Jewish custom. But what is our ground for thinking that 
there were no loaves miraculously multiplied, an utterly inexpli- 
cable prodigy, but that there was a teaching based upon some- 
thing which had taken place and which the tradition and our evan- 
gelists, following it, transformed. into an actual miracle ? 

It is the incident related by Mark and Matthew® as having 
taken place a very few days after. Jesus and those who usually 
followed him had embarked to cross to the other side of the lake. 
But the disciples had forgotten to take bread with them. During 
the passage, in conformity with one of his methods of teaching, 
Jesus offered for their reflection one of those short and pregnant 
sentences which should stimulate their understanding of things 
concerning the Kingdom of God: “ Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees” (Matthew), “of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and the leaven of Herod” (Mark, whose text is much 
more in accord with the supposed situation). To us, the meaning 
of this saying is very clear. The leaven, or the regenerative vir- 
tue, of the Kingdom of God is opposed by other leaven, that of 
formal and bigoted piety (the Pharisees), and that of sensual, 


same comment may be offered concerning the preparations made that Jesus 
and his disciples may celebrate the Passover at Jerusalem (Matt. xxvi. 17-19 ; 
Mark xiv. 12-16 ; Luke xxii. 8-13). 

1 Matt. xiv. 15-21; xv. 32-38; Mark vi. 35-44; viii. 1-9; Luke ix. 
12-17. 

2 John vi. 5-13. 8 Matt. xvi. 5-12 ; Mark viii. 14-21. 
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immoral frivolity (Herod). Inward religion, sincere, vital, and 
essentially and seriously moral, can co-exist with neither the one 
nor the other; and the misforturre is that a very great number of 
men do not know how to withdraw from the influence of the first, 
without being corrupted by the second, and vice versa. But the 
disciples in the bark, preoccupied over the forgetfulness which 
made them fear that they would suffer from hunger before reaching 
the shore, have not at this time a mind open to meditations of an 
elevated order. They imagine that this saying about leaven must 
allude to the lack of bread. Jesus shows a certain irritation at 
this. According to our texts, he recalls to their minds the two 
Multiplications, still recent, and the actual superabundance when 
they believed that there would bea scarcity, and he complains 
with some vivacity of their lack of understanding. It is certain 
that their fear was indeed very strange, if, a short time before, 
they had twice experienced the miraculous power of the Master in 
times of scarcity of food. We are indeed tempted to ask if the 
narrators have not confounded things quite distinct. For, finally, 
what relation was there between the fact of having witnessed 
two prodigious miracles and the capacity for seizing the true sense 
of a sententious saying offered for their reflection? Because I 
have seen something absolutely marvelous accomplished, has that 
opened my mind to comprehend a teaching presented in a form to 
solicit my attention and exercise my sagacity? The displeasure 
expressed by Jesus itself remains unintelligible. 

Let us suppose, on the contrary, that, after the two repasts in 
the desert, some circumstance, perhaps — we do not dare to affirm 
for lack of information—the general good-will excited by the 
example of the apostolic cenacle, had actually brought about an 
abundance of food when it was feared there would not be enough; 
that Jesus then seized this occasion to propound one of those fine 
truths which fell from his mouth like so many precious pearls ; 
let us suppose that he said, in conformity with one of his favorite 
ideas, something like this: “It is with the teaching of the King- 
dom as with the five or seven loaves which gave nourishment to 
thousands. That appeared to be nothing ; but not only did it suf- 
fice, there still remain baskets full.” If Jesus, on such an occa- 
sion, spoke words of this kind! with the hope that they had been 


1 Such a comparison is entirely in the spirit of other well-known parables 
like that of the mustard-seed and the leaven. If our supposition is well- 
founded, what a loss is ours because, in its passion for the marvelous, the 
evangelical tradition has deprived us of so fine a teaching ! 
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comprehended, it is easy to understand that he should be distressed 
by the lack of intelligence on the part of his disciples, absorbed in 
a care quite different from that of penetrating into the sense of 
maxims of an enigmatical turn. The teaching with respect to the 
leaven of which men should beware would have found a better re- 
ception with disciples prepared by a previous teaching concerning 
the beneficent leaven which should be mixed with the human 
dough. The incident of the crossing of the lake has no meaning 
without this supposition or one analogous toit. We are then led 
to think that the miraculous multiplications were suggested, with 
the help of some reminiscences from the Old Testament,! by the 
propensity to transform into an actual and material fact that 
which was originally and simply a very fine and very profound 
idea. 

These examples suffice to legitimate the presumption that still 
other miracles, for the reduction of which points of attachment 
are lacking, might have similar origins. Such seem to be the 
Miraculous Draught related only in Luke v. 4-11, while the 
three synoptics report the saying which must have generated 
the narrative: “I will make you fishers of men” ;? and the cure 
of the deaf-mute related in Mark vii. 31-87, as if to justify a eulogy 
from the enraptured crowd, a eulogy which does not apply very 
exactly to the incident related and which was rather, to our mind, 
the suggestive beginning of it. We must resign ourselves to 
ignorance when we come to a resurrection like that of the son of 
the widow of Nain, related only in Luke vii. 11-17. Other mir- 
acles, like the Walking upon the Sea and the Transfiguration, re- 
semble greatly symbolical visions engendered by the enthusiasm of 
minds ardent and uncultivated and yet in a way poetical. We 
can put forth only conjectures as to the event at Gadara. It ap- 
pears to us impossible that things should have happened as they 
are related. Objections are superabundant, as much when we 
admit the narrative in its letter as when one wishes to naturalize 
it by supposing that the precipitate fall of the swine into the 
waters of the lake had been caused by a furious rush of the de- 
moniac, darting in pursuit of the inoffensive animals. We suspect 
confusions which have mixed up things very different. The coun- 
try on the northeast side of the Lake, forming part of the tetrarchy 
of Philip, was chiefly peopled by Gentiles. Jesus in going there 

1 1 Kings xvii. 10-16 ; 2 Kings iv. 1-7 ; 42-44. 


2 We should also bring it into relation with the parable of the net, Mat- 
thew xiii. 47-48. 
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left the Jewish territory. He did not fear to confront the legion 
of demons who, under the name of false gods, reigned over this 
country. His word would be victorious over them there as else- 
where. He sent them back to their impurity, made them reénter 
the abyss from which they had come, and would have delivered the 
territory of them if the-inhabitants had not forced him to retire. 
Some one particularly difficult cure of a demoniac took place 
perhaps under these circumstances. The whole matter, related 
simultaneously, formed a hybrid mixture wherein everything was 
concentrated upon the person of an excited madman possessed by 
a legion of devils. I repeat, these are purely conjectural suppo- 
sitions, suggested to us by a historical fragment of which we shall 
probably never know the real foundation.1 We hardly under- 
stand —if we hold to the triple narrative which must have been 
taken from the Proto-Mark, — why the entire population rises to 
demand (or enjoin) that Jesus withdraw. He had done them 
a signal service. The loss of the swine might be compensated. 
In one word, all concurs to make of this strange incident a tissue 
of improbabilities. There must have been another motive for the 
disaffection of the multitude than that offered us, and our conjec- 
ture rests upon this fact, taking into account the religious con- 
dition of the country. 

The miracle of the stater found at a designated place, in the 
mouth of the fish which Peter has gone expressly to catch (Matt. 
xvii. 27), exhales the perfume of pure legend, and is important 
only as it throws light upon the position of Jesus in respect to the 
political régime of his time. 

Finally, when we see with what pleasure Mark insists upon the 
miracles of Jesus, to the point of repeating carefully in Aramean 
the words which he is said to have pronounced in working them, 
and of going into details which only increase our difficulties ;* when 
we know that the Proto-Mark is a common source for the three 
synoptic gospels ; and when we remember the apostolic origin as- 
signed by Papias to the annotations of the interpreter of Peter,* 
we are strongly tempted to believe that it is Peter, with his im- 
petuous imagination, his readiness to conclude before having ex- 
amined, and his passionate love for the Master, who first contrib- 


1 Matt. viii. 28-34 (two demoniacs are mentioned) ; Mark v. 1-17; Luke 
viii. 26-37. 

2 See for example, the cure of the blind man of Bethsaida, Mark viii. 22- 
26. 
8 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii. 39. 
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uted to impress upon the evangelical tradition, from the beginning, 
this continuous transformation in the direction of the marvelous, 
of which it bears the signs from first to last. It is significant that 
we have been able to disengage the symptoms of it by indicating 
them in texts which certainly were not written with the intention 
of diminishing the miraculous character of the incidents related 
in them, but tended much more to exaggerate it. 


IV. 


Another and still more interesting question is whether Jesus 
himself shared the belief of his contemporaries in miracles, 
whether he sought to work them, and whether he rested upon those 
which he worked to prove the legitimacy of the divine mission 
which he did not hesitate to claim as the proclaimer of the King- 
dom of God. Here, again, absolute affirmations and negations 
are out of place. We have not the least reason for supposing 
that Jesus had any notion of our objections and doubts in respect 
to miracles. Jesus was neither a modern nor a savant of his own 
times, and moreover, the savants of his day knew these objections 
no more than he. He was not a philosopher proceeding methodi- 
cally by induction and deduction. His religious genius was essen- 
tially intuitive, seizing truth immediately as it was revealed to him 
by a religious sentiment of admirable justness and purity. Reared 
in the Jewish orthodoxy, and professing it at first, he modified it 
spontaneously, clarifying it in the light of his principle of filial 
union with the Heavenly Father, sustained by his love of man 
asman. Thus he opened more and more considerable breaches 
in this orthodoxy, and saw himself in full opposition to it when 
the legalists and sacerdotalists of his time cut short his reform by 
sending him, still young, to his death. This kind of mystical- 
moral genius! makes one think rather (allowance made for all 
differences) of those musical natures whose innate delicacy sup- 
plies all that they lack in technical instruction. They have the gift 
of singing correctly without having learned to sing, of feeling in 
nature and in the works of professional musicians harmonies which 
escape the common ear, and of perceiving discords where hearers 
more instructed but possessing a less sure musical sense think they 
find perfect harmony. This does’ not mean that they would be 
able to compose scientifie musical theories and to discuss scientifi- 
eally the numerous questions which they raise. Jesus holds the 


1 A mysticism sane and sure of itself, because it is inseparable from a very 
strong moral sense. 
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ideas generally received in his time, but he introduces into them 
his religious consciousness which is superior to them, and modifies, 
corrects and transforms them wherever an antagonism is revealed 
between these ideas and those imperious postulates, the needs of 
his religious sense. 

We shall not say, then, that Jesus denies miracle. But we as- 
sert that he does not love it, and that, in opposition to prejudices 
held everywhere about him, he refuses to make it the foundation 
of the faith which he is bent on propagating. This point demands 
explanation. 

By far the greater part of the miracles attributed to Jesus are 
cures, and these cures consist, most often, in the expulsion of the 
demons which were considered at that time as the authors of a 
multitude of diseases. It would be difficult to deny that, in this 
respect, Jesus shared the ideas of his contemporaries. Conse- 
quently he would have been lacking in charity if, persuaded as he 
was that the spirit of God was in him, he had not attempted to 
solace those whom the demons tormented. Was it not likewise 
admitted that these evil spirits could not resist the power of men 
endowed with this divine spirit ?} 

The number of demoniacs, or, to speak more exactly, of new- 
rotics, seems to have been great in Galilee. The political and 
religious super-excitement caused by the events of the time, the 
feverish expectation of a great revolution impending, and the 
moral disturbance resulting from such a situation, —all seem to 
have multiplied them. We have all experienced the surprising 
effects, for good or for evil, of the moral upon the physiologi- 
cal condition. We know that the excitement caused by powerful 
emotion can arouse in the living organism forces, until then 
latent, that increase a hundredfold the natural resistance which 
it opposes, with more or less success, to the destructive agents 
which assail it.2 In crises of popular enthusiasm, patriotic or 
religious, we may discover astonishing facts of this kind. The 
person of Jesus was for a whole period in Galilee the object of 


1 We must observe nevertheless that Jesus did not employ the formulas, of 
magical rather than religious efficacy, of the Jewish exorcists. If he had had 
recourse to them, we should find several indications of them, were it only in 
the gospel of Mark, who attaches so much importance to the words pronounced 
on the occasion of cures. 

2 This is the reason why the ancient heathen sanctuaries of Apollo, Esculapius 
and Hygeia, as well as the shrines of Buddhist, Mussulman and Catholic pil- 
grimages have, from time to time, witnessed cures which had the appearance 
of miracle in the eyes of believers. 
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an extraordinary enthusiasm. We may then comprehend the 
soothing and regenerating influence which a personality like his 
had upon the excited persons who were brought to him, or who 
came before him of their own accord. This is an order of phe- 
nomena which lend themselves poorly to scientific explanation, 
but which only partisanship could dispute. "We may, then, lay it 
down as extremely probable that Jesus was often happily success- 
ful in this therapeutic, as much moral as physical, or more so. 
So far as we rest in these generalities no important difficulty can 
check us. 

But are we correctly informed as to what took place in the 
specific cases of which we hear? Are the narratives of them 
which have come down to us what they should be in respect to 
their composition, their origin and the temper and capacity of the 
narrators, to permit us to found upon them an enlightened judg- 
ment? For example, is it certain that there were not also defeats 
from time to time? Mark tells us ingenuously (vi. 5) that at 
Nazareth Jesus “could not do any miracle” because of the un- 
belief of the people of the place. This supposes, then, that faith, 
exalted confidence on the part of the sick and those who sur- 
rounded them, was the indispensable condition of success. But 
was Nazareth the only village where this condition was lacking? 
In the strange episode of the demoniac of Gadara (Mark v. 8), 
the demon (or demons) does not withdraw at the first summons, 
nor without making conditions. Whatever may be our opinion 
of the event itself, the narrative enlightens us in any case as to 
the idea held concerning these expulsions of demons who might 
show themselves docile or obstinate. But did this happen only 
in this case? In particular, we are also as badly informed as 
possible upon a question which in this direction is capital: Did 
the relief obtained continue? Did the disease which the sick 
man himself declared to have disappeared never return? We 
read in one place of a cured demoniac who afterward became 
worse than before. The fact is described in the form of a para- 
ble, but the parable supposes that ‘relapses of this kind were 
known. Where is the testimony of the places in which the heal- 
ing occurred in the gospels, and what evangelist ever dreamed of 
investigating the subject ? 

The result then is that it is impossible to depend upon this 
kind of narratives for procuring light as to the exact nature of 
the events related and for determining the value which should be 

1 Matt. xii. 43-45, 
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attributed to them.'! All that one can say, since it is plain that 
numerous cures marked the journeys of Jesus throughout Galilee, 
is that he could meet his adversaries with this sign of the ap- 
proaching Kingdom of God, the coming of which he announced 
and prepared.” 

It will be said that, even from this general point of view, the 
part of Jesus as an exorcist none the less denotes a participation, 
little consonant with his religious greatness, in one of the worst 
errors which ignorance has ever rooted in humanity. But, if we 
are to continue on historic ground, why should Jesus have dis- 
puted an etiology which was then admitted by everybody? Let 
us suppose a time to come when the microbe theories, so warmly 
received to-day, shall have been replaced by others, just as they 
themselves replaced the miasmatic or virulent theories, which had 
supplanted the “vapors,” the “animal spirits,” and other hypo- 
theses of the medicine of antiquity. If posterity, studying the his- 
tory of our time, remembers a philanthropist (happily there are 
some among us) who lavished on the sick the treatment indica- 
ted by our actual therapeutic, to the detriment of his personal 
interests and at the risk of his own life, through pure love of 
humanity, should it deny his devotion, his benefactions and the 
admirable beauty of his character ? - 

But there is another point which it is, above all, important to 
note. The gospels, multiplying as they do these narratives of 
supernatural healing, the number and importance of which their 
writers believe they cannot exaggerate, lead us astray. Jesus 
himself does not appear to have attributed great value, from the 
point of view of the authority which he claimed as a prophet, to 
his role of healer and driver out of demons. When men ad- 
mitted the universal belief in possessions, and in the regular 
means to be used for ending them, can we say that these ‘cures 
produced the effect of miracles, properly so called? Through their 
very frequency they reéntered the natural course of things. The 
demons had to yield to a superior power, but this superior power 
did not guarantee the infallibility of him who possessed it. At 
most, it demonstrated the righteousness of him who exercised it 


1 For example, we know nothing of the real disease of the paralytic of Ca- 
pernaum or of the daughter of the Centurion in the same town. The import- 
ance of these two narratives depends solely upon the words put into the 
mouth of Jesus, the meaning of which is much more interesting for the his- 
torian than the prodigies which are given as their occasion. 

* Matt. xii. 28. 
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and the purity of his intentions. Men could then see in the cures 
which he worked only a normal succession of cause and effect. 
Jesus, for example, has no difficulty in admitting that the Jewish 
exorcists also drive out demons (Matt. xii. 27). The final dem- 
onstration of the mediocre importance which Jesus recognized in 
these expulsions, of which the Evangelists make so much, is the 
frequent mention of the efforts he makes to keep these cures 
from gaining wide publicity.1_ If these marvelous cures had been 
a kind of letter of credit to the people whom he wished to con- 
vert, he would have needed, on the contrary, to give them the 
utmost publicity and the widest possible report.” 

It will be objected, perhaps, that, in Matt. xi. 5-6, and Luke 
vii. 22-23, Jesus seems to appeal, before the messengers from 
John the Baptist, to the numerous cures, the resurrections even, 
which he has wrought, and which they attest with their own 
eyes. But it is easy to show, contrary to the probable sentiment 
of the two evangelists themselves, that the enumeration is com- 
posed of figures in which moral diseases are assimilated to physi- 
cal. We find an example already in Luke iv.19. Jesus appeals 
in fact to the religious and moral awakening of which he is the 
promoter. This is the only interpretation in accordance with the 
situation supposed, with the end of the enumeration (“the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them”), and with the supreme 
recommendation sent to the Baptist in prison, ‘“‘ Happy is he who 
is not offended in me,” i. e., who will not see in the humility, the 
simplicity and the peaceable and quiet character of my ministry a 
reason for refusing his adhesion. If, in fact, the dead rose where 
Jesus went, we hardly comprehend how John the Baptist, from 
his point of view, could have persisted in his indecision.® 

1 Compare Matt. viii. 4; ix. 30; xii. 16, and parallel passages. 

2 Apropos of the question of demons, we can show a striking example of the 
transforming process through which the religious and moral clairvoyance of 
Jesus passed popular beliefs which he did not deny a priori, which he admitted 
rather, as everybody did, and which even influenced his ordinary language. 
The Devil and his demons were not only workers of disease ; they also took 
it away, and they were, above all, inspirers and helpers to sin. This does 
not hinder Jesus from declaring plainly, on a serious occasion (Matt. xv. 10- 
20; Mark vii. 14-23, “Hear ye and understand”), that the passions and 


guilty desires which defile a man (separate him from God) come from his own 
heart and nowhere else. 


8 It appears, indeed, that he persisted until his death, some time after, as 
we see perpetuated, by the side and outside of the primitive Christian Church, 


a Johannine sect, which refused to unite with it. (Compare Acts xviii. 25, 
26 ; xix. 1-5.) 
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A point still more interesting to establish is that Jesus, through 
an extremely elevated sentiment of true piety, does not seek in 
miracle in general the proof of his mission or the demonstration 
of his teaching. This observation is so much the more note- 
worthy, since we can found its certainty on texts, the writers of 
which set out from precisely the opposite principle, and endeav- 
ored to prove the divinity of this mission by the number and im- 
portance of the miracles. Already, in the narrative of the temp- 
tation in the desert, whether one take the narrative literally or 
see in it rather a veritable Christian myth, condensing on one 
point of space and time what was true, with a permanent truth, 
through the whole public career of Jesus—one can mark that 
noble and holy repugnance to the idea of “ tempting God,” i. e., 
acting in a manner to force, so to speak, the divine omnipotence 
to intervene, if God’s plan is not to fail in consequence of human 
rashness. A religious sense so profound, pure and delicate as 
that of Jesus sees a sort of impiety in all that resembles a com- 
pulsion addressed to God to subordinate himself to the exigeneies 
of a human will. For this reason a piety truly elevated recalci- 
trates at anything resembling a theurgy. Moreover, Jesus knows 
that faith proceeds from the free and spontaneous assent of the 
conscience awakened by his word, and not from an external cir- 
cumstance, capable at the utmost of producing a wonder without 
moral value. Perhaps the experience Jesus had had in some 
places of Galilee, such as Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum, of 
the slight final effect of events which might have been regarded as 
miraculous (Matt. xi. 21-24), gave his ideas on this subject a more 
precise and definite turn. What is certain is that we can glean, 
here and there, declarations diametrically opposed to the wide- 
spread principle that miracle guarantees the revealing authority 
of its worker, or determines the real conversion of those who 
witness it. Thus, in Matt. vii. 22 Jesus rejects in advance as 
associates in his mission those who, working iniquity, may have 
done miracles in his name. In Luke xvi. 81 he teaches that 
even the rising of one from the dead would not bring about the 
conversion of those whom the teaching of Moses and the Prophets 
(the moral law and mystical fervor) leaves untouched. He fore- 
warns his disciples against false prophets who, in the last days, 
will work miracles and prodigies of a kind to deceive, if it were 
possible, the very elect (Mark xiii. 22; Matt. xxiv. 24). Such 
lessons are not reconcilable with the position that miracle is the 


foundation, the condition of faith, and that this stands or falls 
with miracle. 
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I repeat again, as I greatly fear to be misunderstood, that this 
does not signify at all that Jesus denied the possibility or the re- 
ality of miracles. I maintain only that, by taking from miracle, 
through the exquisite delicacy and the energy of his religious feel- 
ing, the value which common opinion gives it, Jesus shows once 
more that a mysticism, sane and intense but directed by a very 
keen moral sense, has only to follow its own way to coincide with 
the results of a great intellectual movement. Miracle, if the 
common view is right, imposes faith from without. It constrains 
assent. It does violence to conviction and changes nothing in the 
real disposition of the witness. It is, then, at bottom, very nat- 
ural that the great preacher of interior religion, which derives its 
reality and its power from the spontaneous assent of conscience 
and the heart, should not have felt sympathy with this manner of 
coercion which, even when it succeeds, can create only a devil’s 
faith like that of which James ii. 19 speaks. 

Moreover, to complete the demonstration we have something 
better than isolated words. There is a formal teaching of Jesus, 
presented in a very eloquent form,! where his refusal to establish 
his authority by means of miracle is affirmed in the most decided 
manner. We find it in Matt. xii. 38-42 and Luke xi. 16, 29-32. 
Compare Mark viii. 11-13 and: Matt. xvi. 1-4, where the same 
idea is declared, but not developed.2 Enemies came to ask of 
Jesus a ojpeiov, “a sign,” i.e., a brilliant miracle, which would ac- 
credit him as the revealer of truth. Jesus tells them that none 
will be given them other than “the sign of Jonah the prophet.” 
What, then, was the sign of the prophet Jonah? If one does not 
reflect, he might think-of the astonishing miracle of his sojourn 
for three days and three nights in the stomach of a great fish, as 
it is related in the legend; and the first evangelist (xii. 40) has 
not failed to do this. His interpretation is a model of unin- 
telligence, increased by a chronological error. The third gospel 
(xi. 30) has seized the thought of the Master much better, They 
ask of him a miraculous “sign” which shall be the guarantee of 
what he is and what he says. This is what the Ninevites whom 

1 Jesus must have been very eloquent, with a native eloquence that owed 
nothing to study, like all his teaching. We perceive this through the repro- 
ductions of his discourses in the Gospels, so abridged, and often so defective. 
What is more eloquent than the close of the Sermon on the Mount, the re- 


proaches addressed to the Scribes and Pharisees, and the fragment of which 
we are about to speak ! 


2 This repetition proves that the teaching on the “sign of Jonah” formed a 
part both of the collection of Logia and of the Proto-Mark. 
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Jonah addressed might have demanded also. For it was not the 
miracle, which happened on the deep sea, hundreds of leagues 
from their city and of which no trace remained, that could be for 
them the “sign” demanded. Now, according to the tradition of 
the Book of Jonah, they asked for nothing of the kind. They 
were converted by the preaching of Jonah, who wrought no mir- 
acle before them. It was then solely the word of Jonah that led 
them to repentance. This is what the contemporaries of Jesus 
should imitate, and the sequel confirms absolutely this interpreta- 
tion of the “sign of Jonah,” which consisted in the fact that Jo- 
nah gave none. 

“Men of Nineveh will rise up in the judgment with this gen- 
eration and will condemn it, for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and something more! than Jonah is here!” 

* A Queen of the South will rise up in the judgment with this 
generation and will condemn it; for she came from the end of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and something more 
than Solomon is here!” In truth, Solomon, likewise, did no mir- 
acle, and if the Queen of the South took upon herself the fatigue 
and danger of a long journey, it was because she loved wisdom for 
wisdom itself which drew her, and not because she desired to see 
prodigious miracles. 

In other words, Jesus refused distinctly, giving reasons, what 
he should have granted, under the idea which is habitually held of 
miracle. The question is not one of knowing whether he could 
have satisfied the desire expressed by his adversaries. The essen- 
tial thing for us is to learn from Jesus himself that, if he had 
been able, he would not have willed it. Ido not believe that on 
any other point the thought of Jesus rose higher, and we cer- 
tainly have here one of the most significant marks of the firm- 
ness and the astonishing sureness of his religious sense. 


i 


The result of the preceding discussion is that the historian of 
the life of Jesus would waste his time and ours if he endeavored 
to weigh and reweigh the substance and the details of the miracu- 
lous incidents which fill the narratives of the evangelists. These 


1 TMAeiov, in the neuter ; this does not signify “‘ one greater than Jonah,” but 
the superiority of the doctrine propounded to the generation contemporary 
with Jesus to that which the prophet of other times taught the Ninevites. The 
same remark holds good of the second example drawn from the coming of the 
Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem. 
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have attached just as much importance to the argument from 
miracles as Jesus himself recognized little. The traditions col- 
lected by them had shown the way in this liking for the marvel- 
ous, and their own tendency was much more to accentuate than to 
diminish it. We lack, and they themselves lacked, every means 
of criticising the miraculous deeds, to discover their precise and 
true nature and .real extent. This does not destroy the positive 
character of a history which one feels living and moving, before, 
beneath and after these episodes, more or less obscure, and neces- 
sarily so. 

No more does this imply that one should neglect the teachings 
which are often found mingled with narratives of this kind. They 
are two very different orders of evidence, and nothing could be 
more false and illogical than the declaration of certain critics, ac- 
cording to whom a teaching forming part of a miraculous incident 
no longer has historical value if we call in question the miracle 
to which it is annexed in the canonical text. If, in the incident 
of the stater, Peter had simply gained, by selling his catch, the 
drachmas demanded by the farmers of the Temple revenue, would 
that change at all the Master’s words to his disciples on this 
occasion? Are not the feelings and the historic words of Joan 
of Are quite independent of the question whether Monseigneur 
St. Michael and Madame St. Catharine really appeared to her? 
To take another example, from the life of Jesus, the miraculous 
cure of the daughter of the Canaanite woman (Matt. xv. 21-28) 
is beyond any kind of verification. We do not even know, hold- 
ing to the texts, although the intention of the narrator is not 
doubtful, if there was or was not a miracle on this occasion. But 
the words of Jesus and the mother have a powerful interest for 
us, because they throw a very vivid light on the idea which Jesus 
formed of the relations of his work to the heathen world. They 
imply that a change occurred in the plan and probably in the 
original aversion of the Master. The grand thesis of Paul goes 
back to it as its beginning: the heathen who humbles himself and 
believes is better than the obstinate Jew. There is then nothing 
arbitrary in distinguishing in this episode and in many others the 
miracle related, of which we can form to ourselves no satisfactory 
representation, which is perhaps embellished and amplified, and 
which perhaps never took place — and words which are not of the 
kind that are invented, and which might have been uttered if the 
alleged miracle had been something very different from what is 
related to us. 
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In one word, for the historian of Jesus, the miraculous element 
in his canonical biographies is a “quantité négligeable,” and he 
is all the more justified in treating it so as he finds himself in ac- 
cord with Jesus himself in refusing to it the capital importance 
which common opinion persists in granting it. 


ALBERT RE&VILLE. 
CoLLiGE pE France, Paris. 





THE ANABAPTISTS. 


THERE is true pathos in the Japanese creation-myth of the Food- 
Producing-One who was slain by the Moon-Ruler. Her life 
taken, she ceased not to bless even in death. From her corpse 
sprang an abundance and permanency of cereals, silk-worms and 
cattle, gifts before unknown, making for man sustenance, warmth, 
beauty, help and companionship. There was joy also in the High 
Plain of Heaven, since, despite malice and murder, through her, 
herb-eating man was to be blessed during eternal time. 

The oriental myth-makers struggled to utter a profound truth. 
The same law holds in all human history. The death of the seed- 
corn in the ground, the patriot’s sacrifice for his country and the 
crucifixion of him who “ bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” are alike the emblems of change and loss before triumph. 
Death is the gateway to a richer life. The first body of a vitaliz- 
ing truth must perish in order that its soul may range to vaster 
issues. 

So it has been with the people called Anabaptists. Their vital 
unity was slain, but the aftergrowths from agony and death are our 
riches to-day. The Anabaptists, so-called, did not commit suicide. 
They were crucified by the Caiaphas and Pilate of their time. In 
history they are judged almost wholly by their murderers. Their 
glorious purpose has been hidden under an epithet which is a 
myth of fancy. The elect deadly weapon, when prelates would 
slay their enemy, is an odious name. Temporary success usually 
follows, whether the term selected be “Christian,” “ Ketter,” 
“ Bugger ” or “Quaker.” Anon, the name is rescued and made 
a battle-cry or the emblem of victory. “Christian,” “ Lollard,” 
“Beggar,” ‘“ Lutheran” and “ Methodist” become inspiring 
sounds. An epithet craftily selected in the days of branding-irons, 
as by executioners busy beside super-heated furnaces — by politi- 
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cal bishops and orthodox kings who were Protestants and Reform- 
ers, as well by the Pope’s satellites —was burned in upon the 
people who in the sixteenth century took Jesus Christ seriously. 
This name “ Anabaptist” is a caricature. It damns first by 
faint praise and then by distortion. Concealing the features of a 
noble face, it focuses lenses of hate upon a single pimple, of 
which it makes a wen. 

It may be that, apart from doctrinal considerations, infant 
baptism — always sincerely accepted as a dogma and _ heartily 
preferred as a practice —was the tap-root of all the political 
churches of Europe. Hence its importance for influence and rev- 
enue to priests, whose clutch lay upon childbed, the cradle, the 
altar, the tomb and the worlds beyond. Even to the half-reformed 
Reformers, however; the denial of infant, and the practice of adult, 
baptism seemed like moral dynamite. In our day the whole mat- 
ter is ecclesiastical only, but when Church and State were as Siam- 
ese twins, the matter of infant baptism was a matter of prime 
orthodoxy in religion, society and politics. Nevertheless the op- 
probrious term “ Anabaptist’ was and is a vile slander. It was 
invented to conceal thought. It shrouded in a fog the grand 
ideals of people loving peace and truth. The term is even yet 
as a pellet of wax on the object-glass of atelescope. The tendency 
of history is to change front, but most historiographers still look 
at the whole question as through corrugated glass. 

The Anabaptist movement was the seed-bed out of which has 
grown nearly everything which free and unpolitical Christians 
value most to-day. The meaning of such a movement cannot be 
exhausted by a nickname. As well might one study Cromwell 
and dismiss the man and his work with a reference to warts. In 
the average reference book, the whole subject is seen out of focus, 
and the perspective of history is faced with a reversed telescope. 
It seefis to be forgotten that, although its body was torn into 
fragments, the Anabaptist soul transmigrated into thousands upon 
thousands of those Christians who helped to make Republican Hol- 
land, the English Commonwealth, and the American Republic. 
Modifying their immediate ideals, but holding to the fundamental 
tenets, the Brethren became Moravians, Mennonites, Indepen- 
dents, Pilgrims, Congregationalists, Baptists, Friends, Unitarians, 
Universalists, and other resisters of sacerdotalism and centralization. 
In whatever else they differ, the ancestors and their descendants 
agree in these points: the liberation of religion from sectarian, 
priestly and political control ; the elimination of the mob of middle- 
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men in religion and the swarm of mediators between God and 
man ; the practical abolition of monopoly and privilege in religion ; 
the separation of Church and State; freedom of conscience; the 
priesthood of believers; the rights of the independent congrega- 
tion ; honest translations of the Bible; the liberty of prophesy- 
ing; prison-reform ; abolition of human slavery ; the salvation of 
infants and of the seekers after God in non-Christian lands; the 
equalization of the sexes in religion and privilege ; and, in a word, 
social and political, as well as spiritual reform. The Anabaptists 
and their descendants — even those who are most ignorant of their 
spiritual ancestry — do ever protest against the “ unity ” of Rome, 
Moscow, Wittenberg, Canterbury, Dort or Geneva, when main- 
tained by fire, rack and sword. Despite the infirmities and incon- 
sistencies common to all human societies, and the inevitable ad- 
mixture of foreign elements, the history of those Christians who 
seek to realize Christ-likeness, apart from political and ecclesias- 
tical corporations, is one of steady progress. 

The soul of the Anabaptist churchmen is not circumscribed to 
countries without kings or to churches without political bishops or 
corporations assuming spiritual power. It is marching on in all 
human society. Its incarnations are independent fraternities of 
Christian churches. One of its noblest embodiments is the Con- 
stitution of the United States — the vilest heresy that kings and 
prelates ever scoffed at. It will have even grander births in cen- 
turies to come. What the American Revolution was in polities, 
the sixteenth-century attempt of the people to realize Christ’s king- 
dom on earth was in religion. These Brethren believed that the 
Christ said what he meant and meant what he said. The spirit 
of Anabaptism, so-called, still lives. It is searching, challenging 
and probing all rulers, governments, corporations and individuals 
and their claims, all unconsecrated wealth, all hypocrisy, all ex- 
plaining away of Christ, his life and words. 

“The Anabaptists are the pariahs of history.” True, but who 
is responsible for the growth of the pariah? This age of the world 
refuses to tolerate ideas and systems that make and keep pariahs. 
It demands to know who is the father of such children. America 
has freed her slaves, Russia her serfs, and Japan her etas. In 
India Christianity is shattering caste. In Africa the slave trade 
is doomed. It is time to silence the ecclesiastical liars and perse- 
cutors who made the pariah of history and to listen to other voices. 
Those that have rung from the stake and the rack, the blood-pit 


and the torture-chamber, will yet be heard. If the word “ martyr” 
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means witness-bearer, then the so-called Anabaptists were mar- 
tyrs. The truth for which they died will rise again; the cry of 
Grebel and Denck, and the prayers of Hubmeier and Schwenk- 
feld, will yet be answered. 

It is high time that Christians, whatever their name or sign, 
who glory in the fundamental doctrines for which the Anabap- 
tists were slaughtered, should no longer ignore their spiritual an- 
cestors. We are living in wealth and ease, having reaped where 
they sowed. If only for Christianity’s sake, and as those bound 
to take our Lord and Master with increasing seriousness, let us 
not be ashamed of what the overwhelming majority of those called 
Anabaptists, according to their own testimony, believed. In the 
name of science we should sink the shaft of inquiry beneath the 
mountain of falsehood that lies in our popular works of reference. 
These men, branded as fanatical, murderous, licentious and vile, 
have a right to speak from the cross and the pillory. It may be 
that they, even more than we, hearkened to him who was him- 
self branded as a fanatic and disturber of the peace. Is the 
greasy image-breaker worse than the villain in lawn who defiles 
character and murders reputation? In all history, has there 
ever been a more persistent official attempt to destroy not only 
a people but their records, not only believers but their true be- 
lief, than that of the English hierarchy? These clerical ruffians 
burned the Anabaptists and their confessions. Yet if the word 
of God cannot be bound, a reasonably full history of the Ana- 
baptist martyrs in England may be recoverable. In the case of 
the Dutch Anabaptists, such a history has already been recovered. 

Thus far the one-sided statements of political bishops and clergy, 
and of magistrates and soldiers who were their tools, have held the 
field of popular literature. At this we are not surprised when 
we read the books of those who approve the tyranny of the Tu- 
dors, the Henrys, Mary or Elizabeth; the wagers of the infamous 
Peasants’ War in Germany; or the Spanish fire-plow driven by 
Philip and Alva in the Netherlands. When, however, we find in 
such a writer as Motley only fitful allusions to individual doops- 
gezinden and an utter ignoring of the vast potency of the Anabap- 
tist movement in the rise of the Dutch Republic, we ask, what is 
history? To tell the story of the Dutch, leaving out all proper 
reference to these Bible-reading Brethren, is like giving the New 
Testament without Paul. In Motley’s nine octavos, apart from 
an anecdote or two, illustrating either the fanaticism or the non- 
resistance of the Brethren, there is next to nothing said of the 
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enormous influence of these Bible-readers in leavening the Low 
Countries with Protestant principles,—and this before either 
Lutheranism or Calvinism was popularly known! Motley’s pas- 
sion for the dramatic blinded him to the power of the moral 
forces which made the tolerant republic. Moreover, he tells the 
story of the figure-heads far better than that of the ship’s crew. 
It is no wonder that the same native critical investigators, who 
have crowned the late Dr. de Hoop Scheffer’s work as science, 
despite their grateful regard for our countryman, severely criti- 
cise him for his unfamiliarity with the penetralia of Dutch poli- 
tics and the vital facts concerning the birth of the nation. So far 
from the Reformation entering the Netherlands through the Gen- 
evan gate, as Motley would have us believe, the work was ini- 
tiated and grandly helped to consummation by the people called 
Anabaptists. They first filled the seven provinces, which after- 
wards remained united, republican and Protestant, with ideas 
irreconcilably hostile to tyrants, whether in Church or State. Dr. 
Scheffer, in his “ Kerk-hervorming in Nederland van haar ont- 
staan tot 1531,” the fruit of lifelong patience and minute re- 
search, shows that in point of time and efficiency the Netherlands 
were first flooded with truths which sprang from the common peo- 
ple’s reading of the Bible. Lutheranism moved a few among the 
scholars and upper class burghers. Calvinism, despite its sub- 
tle harmonies with the Dutch mind and heart, was comparatively 
late in coming, when the “ Anabaptist” Brethren had already a 
long list of martyrs. ‘The American reader who is also a student 
of Dutch documentary resources, is surprised by the inadequacy 
of Motley and the forgetfulness of those who imagine that Roger 
Williams was the first modern apostle of liberty of conscience. 
In 1577, a generation before the birth of the founder of Rhode 
Island, William the Silent demanded and secured soul-liberty 
for the people called Anabaptists in these words, nobly enforced 
by law and made the corner-stone of the republic which edu- 
cated the fathers who founded New England and the Middle 
States. 

“ We declare to you [the magistrates of Middelburg] that you 
have no right to interfere with the conscience of any one so long 
as he has done nothing that works injury to another person or a 
public scandal.” 

It was a fundamental Anabaptist doctrine, which William 
the Silent thus made into actual law and acceptable orthodoxy, in 
dealing with the very men who bore this name. The successful 
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precedent of the Dutch Republic was, according to the written 
testimony of Madison, followed in 1787 by the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The importance, to the English-speaking man, of Dr. Scheffer’s 
demonstration of the thorough leavening of Netherland with prin- 
ciples inimical to prelates and monarchs, and the establishment of 
free churches (not edifices) before 1531, is obvious. Portions of 
the leavened mass were quickly carried across the Channel, swelling 
the priest-ridden kingdom of England at once into a ferment. 
The seven-fold heated fires of the Spanish Inquisition in the Low 
Countries only hastened the process. The flames of the auto-da- 
f£é drove thousands of these Dutch Bible-readers across the Channel. 
Yet this was nearly a generation before the later and greater ex- 
odus from the Netherlands into England, possibly one hundred 
thousand strong, which followed the advent of Alva in 1567. As 
early as 1530 the “ Heretical Opinions” publicly condemned in 
England were exactly those afterward specially branded in stat- 
ute law as Anabaptist. In 1550 it was found necessary to organ- 
ize a special Ecclesiastical Commission to harry out of the king- 
dom these emissaries from the Continent, who were so dangerous 
with their open Bibles. Cranmer, Latimer and the leading chureh- 
men of the realm, armed with all the power of the torch and axe, 
began their assize in Essex and Kent against the “ mean people ” 
who could find God without priest or altar and who used Bibles 
“ without note or comment.” Soon the fires to the glory of God 
and the King were kindled in many places against “‘ The Anabap- 
tists which be lately come into this realm.” 

It seems indisputable from the narratives of Strype, Latimer, 
Fuller, and other English authorities contemporaneous, or nearly 
so, that these bringers in of new doctrines — now the very life of 
Nonconformist British and American Christianity — were plain 
folk, — “ cow-herds, clothiers and the like.” A little later they 
were astonishingly numerous in the city and town guilds of skilled 
mechanics, to which almost all the leading laymen of the churches 
afterward called Congregational belonged. The common people 
of England were thus quickly infected and transformed by the 
Dutch Anabaptists. To state the fact in another form, the two 
immediate fatherlands of the American people, Holland and Eng- 
land, some time before Lutheranism and Calvinism were popularly 
known, had been thoroughly leavened with the principles of the 
free churchmen called Anabaptists. These traveling Frisians and 
Dutchmen were easily understood by the common folks who used 
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so generally an “ Anglo-Saxon” vocabulary. Thus the English 
people were so fully won to ideas springing directly from the un- 
prejudiced reading of the Bible that British Nonconformity has 
ever held its own, even under an overshadowing church. It lives 
to-day in the dawn of that long bright day of full religious equality 
which is yet to come. In the United States, conscience and the 
churches have been free in most of the forty-five commonwealths 
since their beginning ; in some of them, and notably in Pennsyl- 
vania, live the majority of those who openly confess and glory 
in their direct descent from the Anabaptists. As doves before 
the hawk they still fly, — these Mennonites and other Brethren, 
from Jew-baiting Russia and the military camps of Europe, — to 
a country whose constitution is in its main points an Anabaptist 
document. 

When and how arose these people who are charged, even as 
Europeans charge Americans, with being “ destitute of the historic 
sense”? To fix on Switzerland and the day of Zwinglius, as the 
place and time of the origin of what is dwarfed in the term Ana- 
baptism, is like beginning the story of our Civil War with Fort 
Sumter. Some writers trace for the Brethren an apostolical suc- 
cession which is at least as true and as valid as any yet fabricated. 
The Mennonites themselves link their succession to that of the 
Waldenses. There seem to have been, throughout the Roman and 
medizval centuries, Christian believers who persistently resisted 
the claims of great ecclesiastical organizations by leveling them to 
the rock-floor of scripture. In all Christian time have been teach- 
ers, also, who could trust the people to be orthodox. The question 
of the direct organic descent of the Anabaptists is of as little im- 
portance in history as in religion, though the story of the sects that 
resisted centralization is probably recoverable and very probably 
continuous. Reading John Wiclif’s words, it seems certain that, 
in nine points of the law, the rector of Lutterworth was an Ana- 
baptist. He teaches that dominion of any sort in church, state 
and society is founded only in righteousness, and never in inherit- 
ance or succession, whether real or invented. In his doctrine of 
holy scripture, infant baptism, oaths and the sufficiency of Christ’s 
law for this life as well as the life to come, Wiclif was an Ana- 
baptist. He denied all privilege in religion. He trusted the 
people. He believed that, with the Bible in their hands, they 
would be orthodox. He taught the true constitution of human 
society. His Lollard preachers, with a vernacular Bible (trans- 
lated from the Vulgate only) in their hands, despite its manuscript 
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form, and its fragmentary and defective character, applied its 
doctrines to bad priests, lords and lawyers, the swearers of oaths 
and the lovers of war. Throughout the Christian ages the same 
hopes and faith have dwelt in the breasts of sin-sick men who 
strove to press through the mob of “ vicars of God ” — whether 
armed with croziers or sceptres — to touch the Christ himself. 
Ever longing for reality, the people were given stone fences, were 
kept further back by new dogmas invented to shield and intrench 
the privileged, or were betrayed by fresh pretenses of reformation. 
Is it any wonder that the kingdom of heaven suffered violence 
when the people suspected treachery in their guides ? Why should 
they not scale walls and break through the roofs of establish- 
ments to lower the body of agonized humanity into the presence 
of their Healer and Friend? Such seekers after actuality were 
nicknamed “ Buggers,” “ Ketters,” “ Lollards,” “ Anabaptists,” or 
received marks from other branding irons that are now the for- 
gotten toys of common speech. Of their exaggerated “ heresies,” 
priest and priest-like parsons have made gargoyles, and taught 
neophytes that these are the devils cast out of the church by the 
prayers of the faithful, while the beautiful Christ-like lives of the 
heretics still lie in the crypts of history. 

Let us accept, for the nonce, the traditional notion that the 
particular movement called Anabaptist had no immediate cause 
beyond that of the translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, 
and that the “ heresies ” or ‘damnable errors ” were those “ which 
they drew from their indiscreet use of the Scriptures.” What 
took place in the thirteenth century, when the insular Wiclif made 
the Bible talk in English, was repeated on a continental scale 
when the Mongols brought printing by means of movable types 
from China into Europe, and some Dutch or German inventor 
added antimony tothe lead. Then also, “ the Greek language rose 
from the dead with the New Testament in her hand,” the Vulgate 
text was riddled, Erasmus with his elegant Latin version armed 
the scholars, and these at once summoned the people to read and 
think. What was to all intents and purposes “a new Messenger 
with a new Message ” came to men who no longer needed monop- 
olists in religion. What else could happen than what did take 
place? In no time could clay and spittle enable men, once blind, 
to see all things clearly at once. It may be that the Anabaptists, 
released suddenly from darkness and from prison, laid the axe too 
soon at the roots of the trees; but if, in the fanaticism of a few, 
the sword was taken up, the imitation was only that of rulers ever 
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ready to smite and grind the common people. The plain men 
learned from the Bible page itself what sort of creatures the wear- 
ers of crowns and mitres were, and they at once made up their 
minds that democracy could not be any worse than priestcraft 
and kingcraft. What they, “mean people” though they were, 
struggled to win, are in the main our reposeful possessions to-day. 
These readers of the New Testament found no proof of the divine 
right of kings to reign, and no trace whatever of political priests, 
patriarchs or popes, of state churches, political or geographical 
episcopates, of any such thing as the three orders in the ministry, 
the institution of the clergy as a distinct class, or any official monop- 
oly in religion. They saw that the Christian societies of the first 
century had no connection with worldly systems, forces, honors or 
reward, that the power of ordination resided in the congregation of 
believers and that the choice of both teaching and serving members 
was made by the people with a show of hands. They could find 
no foundation for the dogma of infant damnation or of the indis- 
criminate condemnation to endless punishment of seekers after 
God who had never heard of Christ. They knew nothing of the 
inerrancy or the infallibility of the Scriptures, though they rever- 
ently received the written Word as their guide of life when illu- 
minated by the Holy Spirit. Other doctrines were professed by 
certain parties in their fold, which are not usually recognized as 
“ orthodox ” or “ evangelical,” and there were other doctrines and 
usages denied by them which are precious to us, — whom various 
great and small religious corporations call, as book writers in the 
sixteenth century did our predecessors, “ Congregationalists and 
other Anabaptists.” As a fact confessed and gloried in, the main 
body of their belief is now held probably by a majority of Chris- 
tians in the United States, even by millions who know as little of 
their spiritual as of their remote physical ancestors. ; 

Kings and prelates belong to the class well called in our day 
“practical politicians.’ Erasmus, the scholar, did not. The 
cloistered Rotterdammer was in effect a true descendant of the 
other Dutchmen called Lollards and Ketters. He imagined that 
plow boys could read the Bible, and still go to churches made 
and regulated by kings and listen to book-prayers and homilies 
as before. He foolishly thought that, even after they had quaffed 
to the lees the new wine, they would still walk obediently in the 
ruts of conformity. Crown-wearers and the holders of ecclesias- 
tical war-clubs knew better. All human life was then fenced 
from the cradle to the grave with systems of revenue, and:around 
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each doctrine and usage of the church were chevawz-de-frise of 
vested and hereditary interests. Free churches and a free Bible 
meant destruction of all feudalism in religion. Hence the per- 
fectly consistent action of the regal and ecclesiastical monopolists 
in first forbidding the translation or circulation of the Scriptures, 
and afterwards chaining in the churches only those versions which 
at crucial points were plainly fraudulent. But the people flocked 
to the conventicles. There they heard preachers who were not 
ordered by lords or prelates, or even learned enough to explain 
away prophet and apostle and reconcile any of the kingdoms of 
this world with that of Christ. Probably these obstinate people 
were “ destitute of the historic sense,” but they hit admirably the 
sense of scripture. 

The history of the Reformation of the English people from 1530 
to 1550 is nearly identical with the history of the foreign and 
native Anabaptists in England. There were two distinct streams 
in the making of early Protestant England. The first,.the popular 
movement, was wrought by the Anabaptists. The later official con- 
formity, led by kings and prelates and enforced by the sword, was 
founded largely on systems and institutions that are waxing old. 
The stirring of the people, down below the grandees of Church and 
State, went on, especially in the Eastern counties. Here had 
arisen the Lollards in the fourteenth century, and here also 
swarmed the Anabaptists from 1525 to 1550. Here the mighty 
exodus of Netherlanders one hundred thousand strong, begin- 
ning in 1567, found its promised land, making this region (as I 
have written before) “the hotbed of Nonconformity, the hearth 
of the new faith, the ash-heap of Protestant martyr-fires, the 
cradle of Congregationalism, the recruiting ground of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides and army, and the home of probably three fifths of the 
settlers of New England.” Hence came also the first translations 
of the Bible from the Greek and Hebrew into English, and it was 
the Anabaptists from the Low Countries who first circulated in 
England the written Word of God through Tyndale’s version. 
England would not be the England of to-day, so rich in achieve- 
ment and so full of grand potency and promise for the world’s 
good, so inspiring to the believer in the moral unity of the speak- 
ers of her language, had it not been for the Anabaptists. 

In the general development of the sixteenth-century movement 
against injustice and unreality in religion, politics and society, the 
tendencies were to mysticism, from 1521 to 1530. From 1530 to 
1535, when the princes of this world suffered not the peaceable 
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communities of Anabaptists to exist, a certain portion of them 
became fanatical and violent from bloody persecution. 

As a simple matter of fact the affair of Miinster, of which we 
know only from poisoned sources, was but an episode. The doings 
of Bockhold and of his followers were those of a small minority, 
and they were abhorred and deplored by the vast majority of the 
Brethren. Compared with the company within the walls at Miin- 
ster, the numbers of the other Brethren, the Anabaptists so-called, 
were as thousands are tounits. In reality, the fanatical excesses of 
a small minority within the walls of Count-Bishop Waldeck’s city 
serve but to reveal the polar differences between the two sorts of 
Brethren. A fraction of them did indeed lapse from their prin- 
ciples, and imitated their persecutors, doing unto others as others 
had done to them. Taking up the sword, they perished by the 
sword, and priesteraft still evokes their ghosts to frighten the 
weak. The larger company of Brethren nobly maintained their 
principles of holiness, peace and submission. Under the training 
of Menno Simons, they became an organized fellowship. Asa 
body of spiritual germs, they leavened everything they touched. 
Without steepled churches or cathedrals, they transformed thou- 
sands of souls, who under other names carried out the ideas of 
Christ beyond the limits fixed by Luther and Calvin, even as 
John Robinson bade the founders of New England do. Differing 
in name, those bodies of Christians, “ Mennonites,” “ Moravians,” 
“Independents,” “ Congregationalists,” “ Baptists” and “Quak- 
ers,’— all of whom sprang from the one Anabaptist body, each 
of them preserving special limbs or features, — have had one com- 
mon fund of experience in persecution at the hands of state-church- 
men, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

The American who to-day visits Witmarsum in “ Free Frisia,” 
—home of the town and of Teutonic democracy, in which the 
lineage of the common land and the living tradition of demo- 
cracy has never been broken — hears all around him the language 
nearest of all continental tongues to the English. He is in the 
country wherein John Robinson and William Penn found tolera- 
tion, nourished their faith, and borrowed some of their grandest 
seed-ideas which found congenial soil in America. He visits the 
grave of Menno Simons, and hails him as a true foster-father of 
self-governing churches, of the idea of democracy applied to re- 
ligion, and of the United States of America. The Christian who 
believes in trusting the people and who holds to the efficiency and 
sufficiency of the independent congregation that owns no lordship 
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but that of Christ, is moved at the story of his life to covet 
“ succession” from so noble an apostle of Christ’s truth. Born 
in 1492, this Dutch priest grew up among men who were expound- 
ers of texts which they had never read. He knew of no other 
form of religious life than the model conformed to the politico- 
religious centralization of Rome, until he read for himself that 
dangerous book, the Bible, and especially the first book of church 
history, the Acts of the Apostles. Then his eyes were opened. 
He saw clearly both the utterly unapostolic character of the cor- 
poration called “the Church” and of the figment dubbed “ the 
Succession,” as well as of the mob of intermediaries between God 
and man. In February, 1535, three hundred fugitives from 
Miinster reached an old cloister near Witmarsum and held out 
against their besiegers until April Tth. Then the survivors, 
men, women and children, were shot or drowned. This needless 
slaughter still further opened Menno’s eyes. In January, 1536, 
he renounced all mediators between God and man, from the Vir- 
gin to the Pope, and was rebaptized at Leeuwarden. Hence- 
forth he became the pastor and teacher of those Brethren who 
had survived the Spanish fire and the German sword. These 
were at the other pole of faith and works, compared with those 
violent and fanatical ones who had imitated at Miinster the still 
more violent and fanatical bishops and princes. Menno and his 
Brethren sought that greatness which is made by the gentleness 
of Christ. His starting-point as a reformer and teacher was not 
Luther’s justification by faith nor Calvin’s absolute dependence 
of the sinner upon God, but a holy life in Christ as opposed to 
worldliness. Like Paul, he travailed in spirit until Christ was 
formed in the lives of each of his disciples. The ‘“ Mennonites,” 
as such, quickly releavened the Netherlands, and large portions of 
England, Germany, and, later, Russia. Prison-fever, tortures, 
burials alive and drowning decimated their ranks. After all crit- 
ical subtraction, their martyr roll is probably much larger than 
that of the primitive Christian church. Holland, led by William 
of Orange, first called a halt to the madness of ecclesiastical 
butchers, and soon all over the Dutch United States the rule was 
toleration. This included not only Mennonites, but even Jews 
and Roman Catholics. 

The name Anabaptist gradually shed its petals. The ripe seed 
fell to the ground, but the new roses in Freedom’s garden smelled 
as sweet under the names of Mennonite, Moravian, Brownist, In- 
dependent, Congregationalist, Baptist and Quaker. In the con- 
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troversy over the origin of the people who founded “a church 
without a bishop and a state without a king,” as well as in ac- 
counting for the origin of modern democracy, it is well to recall 
Moltke’s dictum, that “ Geography is half of war.” Right where 
the Dutch Anabaptists were thickest in England, i. e.,in Norwich, 
London and Lincolnshire, there arose Robert Browne and the 
Brownists, the people called Congregationalists and the Pilgrims. 
He who studies most carefully the life and thought of the common 
people of England in the sixteenth century, will see that the 
direct derivation of the Christian fraternities called Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists and Friends, from the people stigmatized as 
Anabaptists, is the most probable solution of a historic problem. 
Naturally, however, from discretion and a true desire as well 
to glorify the divine word, the early English Congregationalist 
writers confessed no direct indebtedness to a people who were 
branded by a name as terrible then as “anarchist” is now. 
Furthermore, they could not logically, or in Christian loyalty, ac- 
knowledge that “ their views were derived from any other source 
than the New Testament.” This, however, is very far from prov- 
ing that they “were unconscious of any obligation ” to the Ana- 
baptists. Even now, men who know clearly what and why they 
believe do not willingly adopt nicknames, given by “hatred, mal- 
ice and all uncharitableness,” especially when these names veil 
or distort vital truths. Although they were both Brownists 
and Anabaptists, John Robinson and his Pilgrim company ac- 
knowledged neither of these epithets; they knew only too well 
that, whether right or wrong, even mere names have, for both 
friends and enemies, an educative value. It is certain that while 
the Congregationalists, Baptists and Friends discarded some of 
the “heresies” of the people called Anabaptists, they held in 
common with them their other great doctrines by which they 
were distinguished from the Roman Catholics and other state- 
churchmen. Branded as “heresies” then, these doctrines are 
as the life-blood and vital air of the American republic and of 
those Christians who apply the principle of democracy to church- 
government, and who believe in the kind of Christianity that 
was prevalent in the primitive days before the over-manufacture 
of church-dogmas had almost buried the simple gospel out of 
sight. 

Even the “heresy” of the Brethren is not to be judged by 
the assertions of enemies who could not understand the men whom 
they tortured or burned in God’s name. Besides being “ here- 
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tics” in their refusal to take oaths, bear arms, fill political office 
or shed blood, the Brethren denied the validity of infant baptism 
and the monopolies of the clergy ; an influential party among 
them entertained ideas about the person of Christ not usually held 
by Christians to-day. Most of them, though not much troubled 
about forms, believed in immersion. Nevertheless, whether they 
abused their rights of freedom in the use of the scriptures or not, 
they are to be judged by their own statements rather than by 
those of their enemies. 

Interpreting then the movement called Anabaptist, which be- 
gan as soon as the Bible was widely read in the vernaculars of 
Europe, in the light of to-day, when over the fairest parts of the 
earth kings are becoming phantoms and political bishops shadows, 
when republics are common and the Constitution of the United 
States, an Anabaptist document, is over one hundred years old, 
we find these to be the fundamental doctrines of the people who 
tried to take Jesus Christ seriously : — 

1. Separation of Church and State. 

2. No official meddling with the conscience. 

8. No persecution on account of religion. 

4, Every man free to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

5. No damnation of infants. 

6. The salvation of the God-seeking heathen. 

7. The priesthood of all believers. 

8. All the commands of Christ binding. 

9. Honest translations of the Bible. 

10. The Bible in the hands of the people. 

11. The Written Word to be honored, but not worshiped. 

12. The Holy Spirit to be constantly sought, for aid and guid- 
ance. 

13. Self-governing churches with the rights and powers of the 
congregation as set forth in the New Testament. 

14. The validity of congregational ordination of pastors and 
teachers, who were not necessarily to be a distinct class. 

15. Congregational singing. (The Anabaptists made and sung 
some of the very first modern evangelical hymns.) 

16. Home and foreign missions. (By the very terms of their 
church-membership, they were missionaries ; they understood and 
practiced “ beginning at Jerusalem.”’) 

17. Social and political as well as ecclesiastical reconstruction. 

18. The reform of penology and of prisons. (Most of them 
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held to abolition of the death-penalty and to the root-idea of the 
indeterminate sentence, both here and hereafter.) 

19. No human slavery or serfdom, but the equality of all men. 

20. The education of women and the equalization of the sexes, 
especially in religious life and privilege. 

In a word, unless we have misread their own confessions 
and the creeds which they were driven to formulate, and unless 
we mistake the voices heard out of the dungeon, rack and fire, 
the above articles in outline constituted the faith of the people 
whom the magistrates and churchmen of the sixteenth century, 
excepting only William the Silent and the Dutch republic, felt it 
necessary to exterminate. In Anabaptist confessions, oral and 
verbal, we discover the seed-bed of the great truths now held by 
us as most precious. The form in which the Brethren tried to 
realize their vision, seemed, three centuries and a half ago, as de- 
structive to the institutions then existing as Christ’s real teach- 
ings actually are to the selfish and ambitious holders of wealth 
and power to-day. Alarmed at the vigor of those people, Zwin- 
glius the politician, Luther the friend of princes and approver of 
the Peasants’ War, Calvin the intellectual despot of a municipal 
republic and the burner of heretics, and the British lovers of 
religious monopoly and of kings’ favors, halted in their reforming 
career. The aim of the Brethren was to simplify theology and 
to make Christ’s message so plain that even peasants could read 
it; but simplifiers, whether of politics or theology, are usually 
reckoned dangerous, because vested interests, privileged classes 
and purse-power, in Church and State, at once see themselves 
in jeopardy. To take Jesus seriously would spoil most of the 
organized religion, even of the present day. It is not so very 
much less dangerous to do so now than it was in the first or 
the sixteenth century. But the Anabaptists were true Chirch- 
men and genuine Christians who strove for greater purity and 
Christ-likeness. 

It was evidently to the state of things caused by the halting 
policy of the Reformers that John Robinson, a Calvinist of 
Calvinists in theology, referred in his ever-memorable farewell 
to the beginners of New England. Winslow recalls that Mr. 
Robinson 

“ Took occasion also miserably to bewaile the state and con- 
dition of the Reformed churches, who were come to a period in 
Religion, and would goe no further than the instrument of their 
Reformation: As for example the Lutherans they could not be 
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drawne to goe beyond what Luther saw, for whatever part of 
God’s will he had further imparted and revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than to embrace it. And so also, saith he, you 
see the Calvinists they stick where he left them: A misery much 
to bee lamented ; For though they were precious shining lights 
in their time yet God had not revealed his whole will to them: 
And were they now living, saith hee, they would bee as ready 
and willing to embrace further light as they had received .. . 
Another thing hee commended to us, was, that wee should use all 
meanes to avoid and shake off the name of Brownist, being a 
meer nick-name and brand to make religion odious and the pro- 
fessors of it to the Christian world.” 

It is more than probable that the seemingly novel interpretation 
of Robinson’s famous parting words, suggested by the late Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Dexter in the face of jeers and incredulity, is the 
correct and tenable one, —“* Polity and not dogma [is] the key- 
note of this noble farewell.” This we say without limiting Rob- 
inson’s plea to “embrace further light,” or for a moment 
agreeing to Dr. Dexter’s statement that “ When Robinson was 
speaking, the order of his church, so far as its modern history 
was concerned, could by no possibility have been dated back more 
than two score years” [i. e., 1580]. To those, however, who 
see in a church a self-governing congregation of believers in 
Christ, the modern history of churches which are really congre- 
gational, whatever may have been their name, begins with the 
Bible-reading people who as early as 1530 used ‘all meanes to 
avoid and shake off the name” of Anabaptist, “as being a meer 
nick-name and brand to make religion odious and the professors 
of it [odious] to the Christian world.” In the fundamental 
points of simple New Testament Christianity, Robert Browne, 
John Robinson, Roger Williams and William Penn were more 
truly Reformed than their Lutheran or Calvinistic contempo- 
raries in the state churches of Holland, England, Scotland or 
Germany, or the British Puritans, who wanted to control these 
political churches which harried them. 

Anabaptism, so-called, was really Christianity seeking to real- 
ize itself, as Christianity ever will, in forms most closely agreeing 
with the Master’s teaching. These Brethren, whose purposes were 
concealed by names as many and as vile as the Talmud gives to 
the Christ, modified their ideal of the immediate realization of the 
kingdom of God on earth. As they grew, they separated ; as they 
thought and experienced, they divided even to forgetting their 
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origin. In this, however, they were no more inconsistent than 
other Christians who keep the truths of Christianity in forms 
that are but the fractional and dwarfed representatives of the 
truth first lived and then taught by the Christ. Unable to hold 
many great principles at once in the union of vital truth, they 
selected and emphasized particular phases of it. They made a 
definite and therefore narrow polity — almost as narrow as that 
of the sects called Catholic — and then, like their fellow mortals, 
each body called its share of knowledge, “the truth.” The Cath- 
olic body of Anabaptist ideals was thus shattered into sects, each 
of which witnessed especially to what seemed precious in its own 
sight. The outward signs, symbols, and claims of these sects are 
familiar enough—“ Plymouth Rock,” “ Mayflower,” “ Immer- 
sion,” “ Inner Light,” ‘ Salvation by Character,” “ Culture,” or 
“ Liberal.” With peculiarities of dress or speech, with drab 
uniforms it may be for the body and level graves for the dead ; 
with various oddities more or less reckoned sacred, — or with osten- 
tatious abolition of things valued by others — we know them<all. 
Differing outwardly, and often as narrow and exclusive as 
“Catholics” or “ Churchmen,” these peoples are all descendants 
of the same spiritual ancestors. Belonging to human nature, they 
illustrate its paradoxes as well as its principles. 

In our day there is a yearning for a deeper, even a visible, 
union of ail members of the body of Christ. Such a union will 
never come by “ quadrilaterals ” or other resolutions of synods or 
councils. It can come only by the increasing likeness of each in- 
dividual to the Christ, our Divine Lord and Saviour who came 
into the world to save sinners. When all hearts and consciences 
welcome the searchings of the Spirit and yield full obedience to 
Jesus, then will the problems of our age, at least, be solved and 
our Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane be fulfilled. Then will 4 true 
anabaptist movement take place like that which three centuries 
ago separated Christians, for a little while, from worldly honors 
and rewards; for then will all true members of the church be re- 
baptized into Christ Jesus. 


Wa. Evuior Grirris. 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


Irnaca, New York. 
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THE PSEUDO-ATHANASIAN AUGUSTINIANISM. 


A PREVIOUS article in this review, entitled “ Athanasianism” 
(December, 1894), contained a survey of the development of the 
Greek trinitarianism until its definite expression in the Nicene 
Creed, and in the writings of Athanasius and his theological 
successors, Basil and the two Gregorys. From this time Greek 
theology ceased to be creative, and has remained to this day tra- 
ditional and fixed. The Nicene Creed with the Constantinopolitan 
amendments is still the orthodox definition of the Trinity in the 
Greek Church. The later Christological controversies issuing in 
the decision of Chalcedon all assumed the truth of the Nicene 
doctrine. Thus the term Athanasianism best expresses in a sum- 
mary way the Greek orthodox trinitarianism. 

But while Athanasius himself was still living and in the very 
crisis of his conflict with Arianism, a man was born in Tagaste 
in North Africa who was to begin an entirely new evolution of 
trinitarian dogma. Athanasius died in 373 a. D.: Augustine was 
born in 354. When he died in Hippo in 430 the Vandals were 
besieging the city and completing the conquest of North Africa, 
— an event which significantly marked the political change that 
was rapidly passing over the Latin-Roman world. This change 
must be thoroughly understood in order to a full appreciation of 
the theological differences that now arose. 

To the historical student who takes a wide chronological survey 
the fifth century will stand out at once conspicuously as one of 
the most critical epochs in the world’s annals. Civilization itself 
hung in the balance against a resistless tide of barbarism that 
poured in successive waves over Europe. The names of Alaric, 
Genseric, Attila, Clovis, Hengist and Horsa are simply the most 
famous of a long line of invading warriors with their multitu-- 
dinous followers, whose inroads broke in pieces the West Roman“ 
empire. Horde after horde, Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Huns, Ostrogoths, Franks and Lombards followed each other, 
ravaging and pillaging, and then retreating to their forest homes, 
laden with spoils and captives, or settling down in the districts 
they had devastated. Rome herself did not escape. Sacked once 
and again, for years the camp alternately of contending armies, 
she gradually lost her old prestige and importance, ceased to be 
the capital of the West, and at last, as the Dark Ages came on, 
became the prey of warring ecclesiastical and political factions 
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and dwindled to a city of ruins, her great Coliseum being used as 
a quarry, and her Forum, so full of historic memories, as a cattle 
pen. Thus was extinguished in Latin Christendom that splendid 
Greco-Roman civilization which, with all its faults and crimes, 
had given to the world its highest form of intellectual culture and 
religious faith. 

The effects of these vast political and social changes were radi- 
cal and momentous. Theodosius the Great, who died in 395, was 
the last ruler of the united empire. From this time the separa- 
tion of the East from the West grew more and more sharply de- 
fined. Greek letters, art, and philosophy recrossed the Adriatic 
to their original home. With the surrender of the purple by the 
last West Roman emperor in 476, political relations between the 
two parts of the empire rapidly declined. The old Greco-Roman 
world shrank into the Byzantine, with its centre at Constanti- 
nople. Church became divided as well as state. This period 
marks the true birth of the Papacy, which is a Latin institution. 
From this time Latin creeds began to multiply. Thus the foun- 
dations were laid for the marked differences that began to appear 
between Greek and Latin forms of theological statement. This 
was especially true of the dogma of the Trinity, which received 
its new shaping most completely at the hands of Augustine. 

In order properly to apprehend the new point of view and ten- 
dency of the Augustinian trinitarianism, something must be said 
concerning the sundering of relations which had occurred between 
this age and the ages preceding in language, literature and phi- 
losophy. The culture of the Roman Empire was largely derived 
from the Greeks whom the Romans had conquered in the second 
century B. Cc. The Greek language became par excellence the 
learned language of the Greco-Roman world. The young men 
of the Roman nobility were sent to Athens to complete: their 
education. Greek rhetoricians and philosophers like Plutarch, 
Plotinus and Porphyry came to Rome to lecture and teach, not 
learning Latin, but using their native tongue. Thus there came 
to be an essential unity in the civilization and literature of the 
empire. The early Latin Christian Fathers read the writings of 
their Greek brethren. Tertullian shows his thorough acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature, pagan and Christian. He quotes 
Homer, Herodotus and the Greek philosophers, and even wrote 
some of his works in Greek. There was also a constant inter- 
course between the Greek and the Latin churches. Many Greeks, 


like Irenzus, settled in the West and became identified with 
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Latin Christendom. In the second and third centuries every form 
of culture was cosmopolitan. Greek teachers traveled every- 
where, and Greek letters and schools of philosophy were spread 
into every corner of the Empire. This is illustrated in the ante- 
Nicene theology. With minor divergences there was a general 
harmony of doctrine between the East and the West. Especially 
is this true of the trinitarian dogma. Tertullian, Ireneus, Hip- 
polytus, Novatian, Lactantius and Hilary are in essential agree- 
ment with Justin Martyr, Origen and Athanasius. It is one of 
the mistakes of the traditional view of the early history of Chris- 
tian doctrine that Augustine simply developed the theology of 
the earlier Latin Fathers, especially Tertullian and Hilary. No- 
thing can be further from the truth. This mistake has arisen in 
part from another mistake, which I fully explained in my previous 
article, concerning the meaning of the term époovcvs as used by the 
Greek theologians. It has been taken for granted that opoovovs 
meant numerical unity of essence, and that it was so understood 
by Latin as well as Greek Fathers. Hence the “ wna substan- 
tia” of Tertullian has been generally interpreted in the “ numeri- 
cal” sense, and Augustine’s doctrine of numerical unity has been 
supposed to be derived from it. This view fails to appreciate the 
wide breach created by the commotions and upheavals of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The Latin Fathers before Augustine 
universally held to a trinity of three personal beings united in a 
generic unity by community of essence. They held to the real 
subordination of the Son to the Father, distinguishing the Father, 
as self-existent and the first cause, from the Son as derived and 
dependent. Tertullian, whose general view is very similar to that 
of Justin Martyr, even held that the Son had a beginning and 
was a sort of emanation from the Father’s essence. Hilary of 
Gaul, who lived in the Nicene age and traveled in the East, and 
thus became thoroughly acquainted with the Arian and Semi- 
Arian controversies, expressly declared that to him homoousion 
and homoiousion meant the same thing, and on this ground urged 
the homoiousian Semi-Arians to accept the Nicene Creed, thus 
following precisely the lead of Athanasius.!_ The idea that there 


1 In my previous article I showed that Athanasius was quite ready to adopt 
homoiousios as a synonym for homoousios if its meaning was clearly expressed 
as implying community of essence, and distinguishing the Son from created 
beings. Further, I called attention to the fact that he usually employed the 
term homoios rather than homoousios to set forth his own doctrine of the Son’s 
relation to the Father, proving conclusively that he held to generic unity of 
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was a theological difference between the East and the West on 
the question of the Trinity in the third century has no founda- 
tion in fact. The breach was later, post-Nicene not ante-Nicene ; 
and it was a breach not merely between the East and the West, 
but also equally between the old Latin world of the West Roman 
Empire and the new barbarian world that settled on its ruins. 
Augustine sums up in himself this breach and its character. He 
was not a Greek scholar. In his age the tradition of Greek cul- 
ture was largely lost. There is no evidence that he read any of 
the pagan or Christian Greek writings in the original. He had 
of course a general traditional knowledge of the Greek philoso- 
phers and of the Greek Christian Fathers. But his knowledge 
is vague and gained mostly at second hand. Even Plato whom 


essence in agreement with the Origenistic school. If he had broken with Ori- 
gen and his followers in the use of the new term homoousios, he surely would 
not have continued to use the term homoios which was the watchword of Ori- 
genism, and which cannot be twisted to mean numerical unity. A writer 
in the last April number of the Biblical World takes issue with me on this 
point, and quotes a passage from De Decretis which he thinks involves the 
theory of numerical unity of essence of the Trinity. I wonder if the writer 
took care to read the original Greek, for he seems to fail to understand that 
the whole passage turns on the word homoios, and is written to explain how the 
Nicene bishops came to substitute for it the term homoousios. Athanasius 
says they first employed the term homoios to set forth their doctrine, — this 
Origenistic term being antithetic to the Arian term heteros, — but when they 
saw the Arians “ whispering to each other” and explaining homoios in a sense 
of their own, they then insisted on the term homoousios, as a word that ex- 
pressed more explicitly essential likeness. The point of contention between the 
Nicene Fathers and the Arians was whether the Son was uncreated or created, 
in other words, like or unlike to the Father in his essential being. Athanasius 
explicitly asserts in this passage that the Bishops would have been satisfied with 
homoios if the Arians had not sought to wrest the word from its true meaning, 
and a clear light is thus shed on the real meaning of homoousios, as used by the 
Nicene bishops and by Athanasius himself. Let me farther suggest to this critic 
that if he had quoted the whole of the first passage given, in its connection, 
instead of joining together a string of detached clauses that are wholly dis- 
connected, he would have rendered a real service to his readers, instead of 
wholly confusing them. I will only add that no one can get the keys to the 
understanding of Athanasianism from any English translation of his writings 
extant. I have shown how defective in this respect is the edition of the Ni- 
cene Fathers recently published. The volumes on Athanasius and Gregory of 
Nyssa are translated in accordance with the theory of numerical unity of 
essence, and hence are wholly unreliable in many test passages. A scholarly 
translation free from all theological bias is still a desideratum. The critic’s 
idea that my object in writing the article was “to aid in establishing a har- 
mony between Trinitarians and Unitarians ” is as wide of the mark as the rest 
of his criticism. He took my irony altogether too seriously. 
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he so reverenced was known to him chiefly through the New Pla- 
tonism of Plotinus and his school in its Latinized form. The 
culture of Augustine was essentially Latin, and even here it was 
mostly confined to pagan and New Platonic sources. He shows 
a narrow acquaintance with the Latin Fathers before him, and 
quotes little from them. In short the trinitarianism of Augustine 
has little historical background. It was mostly a new creation 
from a new standpoint, which was drawn, not from either Greek 
or Latin Christian sources, but from the ideas which he had im- 
bibed from his philosophical studies and which he applied in his 
own original way to the defense of what he wrongly understood 
to be trinitarian orthodoxy. This makes it necessary to dwell 
briefly on the sources and character of Augustine’s philosophical 
views. 

The various currents of Greco-Roman philosophy had gradu- 
ally become concentrated, in the second and third centuries, into 
two great streams, the Platonico-Aristotelian with its New Pla- 
tonic modifications, and the Stoic. The Greek world adhered 
more closely to Platonism, while Stoicism, which seems to have 
been especially congenial to the Romans, — witness the writings 
of Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, — became the reign- 
ing philosophy of the Latin West. Platonism itself, as it moved 
westward, became mingled with the Stoic stream and lost much 
of its original theistic and dualistic character. Men called them- 
selves Platonists who were such only in name. New Platonism 
is essentially monistic and pantheistic, and on this side comes 
into close affiliation with Stoicism, though remaining spiritualis- 
tic, and in this respect, holding to its Platonic source and thus 
opposing the Stoic materialism. The great question of philosophy 
in this period was that of dualism versus monism: in other words, 
whether there are two substances and separate realms of exist- 
ence in the universe, — spiritual and material, — or whether the 
two are not essentially one. Platonism held firmly to the ulti- 
mate difference between spirit and matter, and built on this prin- 
ciple its dualistic and spiritualistic philosophy, making God the 
Supreme Spirit and the creator of the material world. Stoicism, 
on the other side, insisted on the ultimate unity of all existence, 
and thus identified God essentially with the world. On this point 
New Platonism fell into the monistic current of the age, and sub- 
stituted a doctrine of evolution from the Supreme One to the 
lowest forms of matter, in place of the Platonic theory of crea- 
tion, thus reducing the dualism of Plato to unity, in harmony 
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with Stoic ideas. The radical difference between the two phi- 
losophies is seen in the view taken of God’s relation to the ma- 
terial universe. Plato was a transcendentalist. He held that 
God is essentially separate from all created things, though ex- 
plicitly accepting the doctrine of God’s providence and efficiency 
as active in the upholding and governing of the world he has 
made. Stoicism made God immanent in the world, reducing Him 
philosophically to the central principle or force that gives life and 
activity to all things, thus confounding Him with all the forms of 
finite existence. As a result Platonism is theistic, regarding God 
as a personal Being whose substance is separated by an infinite 
chasm from all created or material substance. ‘ God,” says Plato 
in the “ Symposium,” “ cannot mix with man.” Stoicism, on the 
other hand, is pantheistic, treating the universe as essentially of 
one essence evolved out of a spermatic principle which is its only 
Deity. So Platonism holds to the supernatural, a world above 
nature, spiritual and eternal, while Stoicism is a pure doctrine of 
nature and natural development and knows nothing of a distinct 
spiritual kingdom. Its highest form of life which it called God 
by a figure is only a refined matter. The Greek Fathers were 
essentially Platonists. As I explained in the previous article, the 
whole Logos doctrine was founded on the Platonic transcendental 
theory. Athanasius drew the line as clearly and sharply as Plato 
himself between the uncreated and the created, — between the 
absolute and the conditioned. Hence his strenuous insistence on 
the necessity of a Divine mediatorship, which is the cardinal doc- 
trine of his whole theology. A New-Platonic pantheistic strain 
became mingled in later Greek thought, but no traces of it are to 
be found in Athanasius. His doctrine of God and the world is 
theistic and transcendental, with no tinge of monism or panthe- 
ism. 

Augustine drew his philosophical views from the opposite quar- 
ter. The Stoicism and kindred New Platonism that permeated 
Latin thought and literature, even from the time of Cicero and 
Varro and Plutarch, and became the popular philosophy of the 
following centuries, entered into the very bone and marrow of his 
mind. The philosophical tendency which was first awakened into 
life by the “ Hortensius ” of Cicero, was afterwards fed and ma- 
tured by the writings of such New Platonists as Plotinus, — whom 
he may have read in translations, — Porphyry and lamblichus, 
and especially the Latin Apuleius who was his fellow-countryman. 
Augustine in his ‘* Confessions ” gives a clear account of the influ- 
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ence of these writings upon him, and declares that they were the 
providential means of freeing him from the Manichean dualism, 
and of preparing him for the acceptance of Christianity. It is 
to be noted that in Augustine’s day there was no distinct Stoic 
sect as opposed to the so-called Platonists. The eclectic tendency 
which began in Cicero and Plutarch had reached its full develop- 
ment in the later New Platonism of Julian, Iamblichus, Apuleius 
and Proclus. Platonism had become a name to cover every form 
of philosophy that held to objective truth as compared with the 
Epicurean skepticism. But while Stoicism as a distinct philoso- 
phy had merged itself in New Platonism, by means of the pan- 
theism which characterized them both, the inherent materialism 
of the Stoic philosophy still leavened the thought of the age. 
This is well seen in Tertullian, whose whole theology is shaped 
by a materialistic cast of thought, and who shows in his writings 
a thorough acquaintance with the Stoics, Zeno and Cleanthes. It 
is not clear how much Augustine was influenced by his North 
African predecessor. But the same materialistic tendency is visi- 
ble in his writings, particularly in his doctrines of original sin, 
irresistible grace, the sacraments, and the physical punishments 
and sufferings of Hell. But he was still more influenced by the 
monism which was the eclectic and harmonizing principle that 
fused Stoicism and New Platonism together. Augustine’s whole 
philosophy starts with a monistic doctrine of unity. The world 
is but the expression of God. Augustine seems scarcely to admit 
what we call second causes or laws of nature. This comes out 
clearly in his controversy with the Pelagians. He reduces the 
system of natural causation and law to a direct Divine operation. 
In this way he explains miracles as simply wnusual modes of 
Divine efficiency in producing events. No law of nature is 
subverted, for there is no such law to be subverted. God’s own 
immediate will is the sole cause of all things. This monistic the- 
ory appears also in his view of the freedom of the human will 
as consisting simply in voluntariness, which itself is the result of 
a gracious Divine efficiency. He carries his doctrine of human 
dependence almost to the point of the Stoic fatalism, declaring 
that “the will has power indeed for evil, but not for good, ex- 
cept as helped by the infinite Good.” Thus the Stoic, New Pla- 
tonic immanence, with Augustine, supplants the Platonico-Aristo- 
telian and Athanasian transcendence.! This radical change of the 


1 Prof. A. V. G. Allen in his Continuity of Christian Thought assumes the 
very opposite of this statement as the key-note of his whole book. In his In- 
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philosophical basis of truth differentiates Augustinianism from 
Athanasianism along the whole line of Christian theology, and 


troduction he says: “The Augustinian theology rests upon the transcendence 
of Deity as its controlling principle, and at every point appears as an inferior 
rendering of the earlier interpretation of the Christian faith.” What this ear- 
lier interpretation is, he sets forth in the chapter on the Greek theology. Atha- 
nasius, he declares, “labors to retain the Stoic principle of immanent Deity 
without confounding God with the world. Like his predecessors, Clement and 
Origen, he builds his thought on the divine immanence, not on the transcend- 
ence of God.” Elsewhere he speaks of Athanasius as “ reproducing the teach- 
ing of Greek philosophy, and more especially that of the Stoic school.” The 
only evidence that Professor Allen gives for this assumption is Eusebius’ state- 
ment that Pantenus, whose pupil Clement was, “had been first disciplined 
in the philosophical principles of those called Stoics.” Pantzenus himself is 
searcely more than a tradition, and nothing further is known of Clement’s re- 
lation to him. There is not a single allusion to Pantenus in Clement’s volumi- 
nous writings. This whole theory that Clement, Origen and Athanasius drew 
their philosophical ideas especially from the Stoics, and thus developed a doc- 
trine of divine immanence in the world in place of the Platonic doctrine of the 
divine transcendence, is utterly without historical or philosophical foundation. 
How Professor Allen could have been brought to it is to mea puzzle. He 
seems to have been carried away with the idea that modern thought is return- 
ing along the lines of the new science to the ancient conception of God. This 
is the note that he continually strikes. Modern theology, he thinks, is reacting 
from the transcendental dualism of Augustine to the immanence of the Greek 
Fathers, Origen and Athanasius. It is a pleasant dream ; but, alas, has no 
counterpart in fact. Origen is indeed once more in the ascendant ; this is not, 
however, on account of his trinitarian doctrine, but because of the nobleness of 
his character, his grand spirit of tolerance, and his scholarly and spiritualizing 
method of dealing with truth. In another article I shall show whether Origen 
or Augustine is regnant in modern theological thought. 

As to Professor Allen’s assumption that Augustine held to a dualistic doc- 
trine of transcendence, it is as fallacious as the counter assumption concerning 
Origen and Athanasius. Origen was a philosophical Platonist, and so was 
Clement before him and Athanasius after him. Their whole Logos doctrine, 
which Professor Allen seems to misunderstand entirely, was based, as we have 
seen, on the Platonic dualism. Augustine on the other hand drew his ideas 
from Stoic sources. A double confusion runs through Professor Allen’s book. 
First, he confounds two kinds of divine immanence, a theistic, and a pantheis- 
tic. Plato and the Greek Fathers held to a theistic immanence of God in the 
world, that is, a doctrine of Divine providence and agency. But their dualism 
and doctrine of God’s transcendence kept them from pantheistic tendencies. 
The doctrine of Augustine also fell short of strict pantheistic immanence. He 
did not wholly confound God with nature. But his view of God’s efficient 
operation in nature was thoroughly Stoic in its tendency, as we have seen, lead- 
ing to an elimination of strict second causes and of miracles as supernatural 
infringements of natural law. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
Professor Allen’s statement that Augustine’s theology is “ built upon the ruling 
principle that God is outside the world and not within,” and that “ His being 
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meets us at once as we pass to consider more directly Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


would be complete without the creation or humanity or the eternal Son.” 
Neander in his History of Christian Dogmas puts it rightly. “ Augustine’s con- 
ceptions of the relation between the creative and upholding agency of God 
were determined by his idea of Creation. Creation was not to be thought of 
as a temporal act, beginning and ending, but as ever continuous ; hence God’s 
upholding agency came to be regarded as a continued Creation. His religious 
consciousness led him to the same view, by giving him the idea of the perpet- 
ual, absolute dependence of the creature on God in opposition to the deistical 
notion of the relation of God to the world.” So far from holding such a de- 
istic view, Augustine rather made the world and mankind to be the essential 
expression of God’s eternal nature and the theatre of his unending working. 
Such was his interpretation of “My Father worketh hitherto.” Augustine 
even found, as we shall see, in creation itself and in man, illustrations and re- 
flections of the Divine Trinity, showing his conception of the intimate connec- 
tion of God and his universe. Confusion also runs through Professor Allen’s 
view of Augustine’s dualism. Augustine’s doctrine of sin and moral evil was 
not Manichean, as Professor Allen charges. To be sure Augustine draws the 
line sharply between actual sin and holiness, and carries the division into the 
eternal state. But he did not treat evil as a positive principle. On this point 
he was thoroughly New Platonic and Stoic. “Sin,” he declares, ‘is not a sub- 
stance, but only a defect of substance.” It has only a negative existence. This 
is pantheistic monism, not dualism, and it led naturally to the Latin doctrine 
of restoration of all wicked spirits, as held by John Scotus Erigena and 
others. 

Professor Allen also gives a wrong view of Augustine’s doctrine of grace. 
He treats it as dualistic, involving the necessity of external means, such as sac- 
raments, as if God could not act directly on the soul. He also declares that 
the Greek theology rested more in its doctrine of grace on the divine imma- 
nence, making the mediatorial mission of Christ the great source of gracious 
influence. I must dissent entirely from this view. The Greek church held to 
sacramental means of grace quite as strongly as the Latin. In fact the whole 
later Latin system of sacraments was borrowed from the Greeks. It is true 
that Augustine accepted this traditional system ; but his doctrine of grace was 
wholly monistic. He viewed grace as a direct exercise of God’s efficiency 
upon the individual soul. The means of grace were secondary and might be 
dispensed with. Augustine’s doctrine of grace was in close relation with his 
doctrine of nature and miracle. God is the direct efficient cause of all things 
in the realm of spirit as well as in that of nature. Regeneration is as much 
the result of such divine efficiency as creation or miracle. In a remarkable 
passage (De Gen. ad Lit. ix. 18) he states this directly. Unfolding at length 
his theory of miracle as simply a special operation of divine causation “ by 
which He manages as He wills the natures that He constituted as He chose,” 
he adds, “and there is the grace by which sinners are saved.” The whole 
passage shows that Augustine regarded the action of grace on the soul as the 
miraculous result of direct divine agency. This is very far from sacramental 
dualism. Some color of truth is given to Professor Allen’s theory in the de- 
velopment of the external church system of the Middle Ages. But this was 
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In this consideration it is needful first of all to get a clear view 
of the starting point of Augustine’s inquiries. His principal 
work on the subject is entitled “On the Trinity,” and he every- 
where holds himself to be a strict Trinitarian, opposing all Sabel- 
lian as well as Arian views. In the opening pages of his treatise 
he states the trinitarian problem as “an inquiry into the unity of 
the trinity,” or “ how the trinity is not three Gods but one God.” 
That is, he seems to start from the three and to proceed to the 
one. This was the method of the earlier Greek and Latin 
Fathers. The trinitarian doctrine in its development began with 
the acceptance of the three scriptural beings, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Then arose the question whether these three divine 
beings were three Gods. This was the core of the controversies 
that began to divide the early Christians into sects. Orthodoxy, 
as set forth by such leaders as Justin Martyr, Origen and Atha- 
nasius, attempted to explain how the Trinity could be accepted 
without a denial of monotheism. My previous article treats this 
explanation at some length. Enough now to say that the keys 
to it are the doctrines of generic unity of essence, and eternal 
generation of the Son, and procession of the Holy Spirit. Atha- 
nasius placed the Gordian knot of the problem not in the fact of 
the three persons, but in their metaphysical or ideal union. He 
held that the Father is the alone eternal, self-existent God, and 
that he eternally generated the Son and sent forth the Holy 
Spirit, so that while there are three divine beings in the Godhead, 
there are not three eternal self-existent Gods, since the Father is 
the source of being to the others who are thus dependent and sub- 
ordinate, though receiving from the Father all divine attributes. 


the effect of the universal ignorance and superstition that reigned ; and more- 
over it had its birth, not in the West, but in the East, the original home of 
Christianity. Professor Allen’s book is one of many recent attempts to revive 
the Nicene theology. It illustrates the general tendency of Anglicanism, and 
is one of the offshoots of the Tractarian movement. Cardinal Newman’s influ- 
ence is still potent. 

It is with personal regret that I make these strictures on a book that has 
many excellent qualities. I should not feel called to do so, were it not that 
its fundamental assumptions, which I regard as wholly false and misleading, 
are being accepted on all sides as true. The influence of the book has been 
strangely pervasive. I take no exception to its general spirit, but it entirely 
misreads early Christian philosophy, and when the true philosophical clue to 
the history of religious opinions is lost, history itself becomes a muddle. Cu- 
riously, the only critic, that I have noticed, who has exposed the character 
of Professor Allen’s book is an Anglican of the Oxford school, Rev. Aubrey 
Moore, in Lux Mundi, p. 83. 
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Augustine seems to start from the same point of view, but as he 
proceeds, we find that the problem really discussed is just the 
reverse. It is not how the three are one, but how the one is three. 
The explanation of this change of front, of which Augustine him- 
self seems not to be aware, is to be found in the fact that he began 
by treating the Trinity as a problem of faith; but it soon devel- 
oped into a problem of reason. His whole argument starts on the 
basis of scripture and revelation, but gradually passes into the 
remotest regions of philosophy. In fact, the book is a most re- 
markable patchwork of appeal to authority and to reason, and 
contains some of the wildest specimens of theological metaphysics 
that can be found anywhere in the whole range of historical 
theology. This is one of the fundamental differences between 
Athanasius and Augustine. With Athanasius scripture is always 
primary and reason secondary. The reverse is true of Augustine. 
The result was that Augustine in his whole doctrine of the Trin- 
ity paid little respect to previous theological systems or specu- 
lations. He supposed himself, it is true, to be following in the 
footsteps of his orthodox predecessors. No doubt he believed 
himself to be in full accord with Athanasius and the Nicene 
Greek Fathers. But he had little scholarship or critical sagacity. 
The whole turn of his mind and training was toward philosophy ; 
and he thus at once left the beaten track of traditional trinitari- 
anism and moved out along the line of his own philosophical 
ideas. Those ideas, as we have seen, were wholly monistic. The 
New Platonic leaven in him was pervasive, though it did not carry 
him to the point of absolute pantheism. From this he was saved 
by the clear monotheism of the Bible. But he took the first step 
toward pantheism, as we shall see more clearly in our further con- 
sideration of his views. 

Augustine starts from the assumption that there is but one eter- 
nal substance in the universe. This one substance is God. God 
then, as a being, is essentially one. He is “ una res,” “ summa 
simplex essentia.” Augustine’s language and whole line of argu- 
ment show that he held to the idea of a numerical rather than 
a generic unity of essence. This was his interpretation of 
époovcwos. With him, essence, in the case of God, is not abstract 
but concrete. The terms genus and species he declares cannot be 
applied to God as they are to men. God’s essence is his actual 
being. If God is personal, his essence is personal, that is con- 
crete. “To God,” he says, “it is not one thing to be, another to 
be a person, but it is absolutely the same thing.” Hence he contin- 
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ually passes from “ wnuwm” as descriptive of the one essence, to 
“ unus,” and describes the Trinity as “wnus Deus.” For Augus- 
tine, then, the trinitarian problem is how this one God, “ wnus 
Deus,” can be three or a “ trinitas.” He assumes it to be a fact. 
He continually puts wnus Deus and trinitas into juxtaposition as 
essentially coincident. He declares repeatedly that one God and 
trinity are the same thing. Thus Augustine confounds monothe- 
ism with trinitarianism, and changes trinity into tri-unity. His 
trinity is one divine Being, not three beings. What then is the 
peculiarity of Augustinian trinitarianism? He allows that Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are three. But three what? three beings? 
No. Three persons? Here we touch the critical point. Augus- 
tine explains how the term “person” came to be used by the 
Latins, but declares that it is not employed in the proper sense of 
a personal being. The sum of his answer is that the term person 
is used negatively rather than positively in default of any more 
exact term, and in order to be able to give some sort of answer to 
those who ask what three: “that we might not be altogether 
silent when asked, what three, while we confessed that they are 
three.” He enters into a curious discussion of the question 
whether, since God is one essence, he is not also properly called 
one person, and on the other hand whether, if there are three per- 
sons, it is not proper to call them three essences or three Gods. 
He allows the logical truth of these conclusions, but refuses to 
accept them in the explanation of the Trinity, and frankly acknow- 
ledges that the problem is insoluble. “It is feared to say three 
essences,” nor “can it be said that there are not three some- 
whats.” . It is plain that all through this discussion Augustine is 
playing with words. In fact he confesses it. ‘Such words are 
employed,” he says, “ that there may be something to say ;” and 
again, “from the necessity of speaking when copious reasoning 
is required against the devices or errors of the heretics.” 

What then did Augustine mean by “three persons ” or “ some- 
whats,” if not three personal beings? Was he a Sabellian with- 
out knowing it, and even while striving to distinguish his doctrine 
from that of Sabellius? This cannot be affirmed without some 
explanation. Augustine did not start from the Sabellian premise 
of an evolution in God from unity to trinity ; nor did he develop 
a Sabellian doctrine of Christ. But while he did not adopt the 
Sabellian premise, his own monistic New Platonic premise led 
him to the Sabellian conclusion, viz., that the “ three somewhats” 
or “ persons” so-called of the Trinity are only triple modes or 
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relations of the one essence or being of God. The critical test of 
Sabellianism versus the Nicene doctrine is, whether the Trinity 
is essentially one Being or three Beings. Sabellianism says one 
Being ; Athanasianism says three Beings. Hence Sabellianism 
is monistic, while Athanasianism is trinitarian. Here Augustine 
plainly sides with Sabellius. A remarkable passage in his 
“ Tractate on the Fourth Gospel” brings out his position clearly : 
“The Trinity is one God; three, but not three Gods. Three 
what, then? I reply: The Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.” But can the three be numbered, as three men can be? 
Here Augustine wavers. ‘If you ask three what, number ceases. 
When you have numbered, you cannot tell what you have num- 
bered. Only in their relations to each other do they suggest 
number, not in their essential existence. I have no name to give 
the three, save the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God, one Almighty, and so one beginning.” Here the monism of 
Augustine fully appears. The only numbering, he declares, that 
can apply to God is that of his essence, which is one. 

When the Trinity is spoken of, “number fails;” this must 
mean that Augustine did not regard the “three” as real and dis- 
tinct existences or individuals which, of course, can be numbered, 
but only as modes or relations, in triple form, of one existence 
or individual. Hence his hesitation and play of words concern- 
ing the term person. It is to him a makeshift for what is not 
a person. God, for Augustine, is one Being and so one Person, 
not three Persons. These three are wnus Deus, that is, one 
Personal Being. The three persons so-called are merely three 
relative forms under which the one God is manifested in the 
revelation of himself to men. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that Augustine regarded these forms or relations as superficial or 
transitory. Here again he separated himself from the Sabellians. 
The Trinity, according to Augustine, is the essential mode of the 
Divine existence. On this point he is thoroughly Athanasian. 
The one God is eternally a Trinity. Augustine does not go so 
far as his later followers, in insisting that God could not exist 
except in trinity, but he regards trinity as an ultimate fact in 
God ; so essential is it that he looks upon the whole universe as, 
in some sense, trinitarian, and seeks to find images and traces of 
trinity not only in man, but in nature in all its forms, and even in 
the triple character of ancient philosophy. But these very anal- 
ogies show the essentially Sabellian character of Augustine’s 
view. These images of trinity are modal and relational, as, for 
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example, the illustration of the triple nature of the human mind, 
or of the body, or of the departments of philosophy. Such illus- 
trations fairly image forth the Sabellian doctrine, but not the Atha- 
nasian. Athanasius frequently illustrates his doctrine by the case 
of a human father and son, and of human persons generally, but 
Augustine expressly sets such illustrations aside as illegitimate. 
The reason is plain. Athanasius describes the relations which 
exist between three divine Beings. Augustine describes the rela- 
tions or modes of existence of one Being, manifesting himself 
under different forms and names. The personal forms are three, 
but the personal centre, the personality itself, is one. This, how- 
ever, is just what Athanasius flouted as Sabellianism. ‘ For 
they are one (é) not as of one twive named, so that the same 
being is in one way Father and in another way (dAdore) his Son; 
for Sabellius holding this view was judged a heretic ; but they are 
two (dvo pev iow), since the Father is Father and is not at the 
same time Son, and the Son is Son and is not at the same time 
Father ; but the nature is one (ia 8 4 dios), and all things that 
belong to the Father belong also to the Son.” ! 

We note here the sharp difference between Augustine and Ath- 
anasius. Augustine declares that “ when the Trinity is spoken 
of number fails.” “Three” is but a metaphor. Number only 
applies strictly to God as one. Athanasius reverses this. His 
position is that number applies properly rather to the Trinity. 
He insists on the numbering of the persons as essential to the 
truth against Sabellius. “Two,” he declares, “is not a mere 
name for one, but is a reality.” It is rather, he says elsewhere, in 
regard to the divine essence that “ number fails:” since essence is 
abstract and universal, and so does not submit to number, that is, 
cannot be individualized. Only individuals can be numbered, 
not universals. This was the teaching of all the Greek Fathers. 
They held to three real subsistences or individuals in the Trinity 
(pets troordces tres res), and hence put the numerical term tpuds 
into the forefront of their doctrine and called themselves Trini- 
tarians. Gregory Nazianzen, for example, says the trinity is 
“divided in number” (dpibyo diaddpy). So John of Damascus 
says that persons are distinguished by number but not by nature. 
For “a person exists by itself, but essence does not exist by 
itself but as seen in persons.” Nothing could more clearly set 
forth the trinitarianism of the Greeks as distinguished from that 
of Angustine, and the secret of that difference is that the Greek 


1 Third Oration against the Arians, 4. 
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Fathers built their doctrine on the philosophical distinctions of 
Plato and Aristotle, while Augustine based his on the essential 
monism of new Platonism. This appears in his whole treatment 
and interpretation of the Bible. Everywhere he finds trinity as 
well as unity. The Jehovah of the Old Testament is at the same 
time the one God and the Trinity. He interprets the Divine 
appearances to Adam, to Abraham, to Moses, as sometimes of 
the Father, sometimes of the Son and sometimes of the whole 
Trinity, and holds, moreover, that whenever God appears as a 
single person (Father, Son, or Holy Spirit), or when any act is 
performed in the person of either, the whole Trinity is concerned. 
Thus though the Son only was incarnate the whole trinity wrought 
the incarnation, so that the Son is made to bear a part in his own 
incarnation. In the same way it was the Son as Christ that 
died, but the Father also was actively concerned in it, — a view 
that is perilously close to the old Patripassianism. Everything 
that Christ did in the flesh, the Father did also. Augustine even 
represents the Father as walking on the sea. Such utter confu- 
sion of the agency of the three Persons was wholly foreign to 
Athanasius. It is true that he sometimes represents the action 
of the Father as involved in that of the Son in language that 
reminds us of Augustine. But a study of such passages in their 
context will show that Athanasius’ point of view is entirely differ- 
ent. He never confounds the Father or the Son with the Trin- 
ity. To him the trinity is always plural, never singular. He 
distinguishes the agency of the Son in creation from that of the 
Father. The Father wills, the Son executes. So in regard to 
the incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ. Athanasius 
avoids all Patripassian tendencies. “It was not the Father that 
was made man. For it follows, when the Lord is called the 
vine, that there must be a husbandman, and, when he prayed, that 
there was one to hear, and, when he asked, that there was one to 
give. Now such things show far more readily the madness of the 
Sabellians, because he that prayed was one, he that heard an- 
other, one the vine, another the husbandman.” Athanasius holds, 
indeed, to the unity of agency of Father and Son, but this unity 
is conceived not pantheistically, but as growing out of their 
metaphysical relation. the Father being the fons et origo of the 
Son’s agency, though as agents they are two and their acts are per- 
sonally distinct. John of Damascus represents the whole Greek 
theology when he says: “The Father and the Holy Spirit have 
no communion with the Incarnation of the Word, except by 
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approbation and assent.” The prayer with which Augustine 
concludes his work on the Trinity well summarizes the monistic 
and modalistic character of his trinitarianism. It is addressed to 
the Trinity. But the Trinity is described as “ one Lord God,” 
and the whole prayer is in the singular number. Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost are confounded as one Person. “QO Lord, the | 
one God, God the Trinity, whatever is said in these books that is 
of thine may they acknowledge who are thine.” No wonder that 
Calvin, stout Augustinian as he was, should have protested against 
such a form of prayer, which seems to have been common in his 
day. “It isacommon prayer: ‘Holy Trinity, one God, have 
mercy upon us.’ It displeases me and savors throughout of bar- 
barism.” 

We are now at a point where we can understand how Augus- 
tine was led to eliminate all subordination from his trinitarian 
doctrine. The traditional view which regards Augustine as a 
true disciple of Athanasianism has never been able to explaix 
satisfactorily this feature of Augustine’s doctrine. The common 
explanation has been that the Athanasian homoousian doctrine 
makes the Son equal to the Father, and that the ground was thus 
prepared for the step taken by Augustine. But this cannot be 
allowed. Athanasius held that the Son was a derived being: he 
insisted strongly on the distinction between airvos and airarés. The 
Son was not self-existent, but dependent eternally on the Father. 
Subordination was thus an essential element in the Athanasian 
doctrine. To be sure, Athanasius borrows from Paul the term 
“equal ;” but he explains it, in harmony with his subordination 
doctrine, to set forth his view that the Son is of divine origin and 
nature and possesses by derivation all divine attributes. The step 
that Augustine took could never have been taken from the stand- 
point of Athanasius. Subordination has always remained the’ 
central feature of all Greek theology. It is the new philosophic 
starting point of Augustine that explains the elimination of all 
subordination from his system. God, in his view, is essentially 
one ; yet he is a trinity, but not a trinity of real personal beings ; 
the personal centre is one. The three persons, so-called, are not 
subsistences or individuals, they are modes of the one divine ex- 
istence. How Augustine explained the terms generation and pro- 
cession, as applied to the Son and Holy Spirit, it is difficult to 
say. He cannot have accepted them literally. They belong with 
the term person to Augustine’s negative nomenclature. For Au- 
gustine generation did not involve any real derivation or depend- 
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ence. The Son is as truly and absolutely God as the Father. 
God is as self-existent and eternal in the Son and Holy Spirit as 
in the Father. Each form or mode of the Divine Being involves 
the whole Divine Being. Subordination, therefore, is impossible. 
* Relations,” as Augustine termed them, in the Trinity can have 
no essential significance. They are not beings or essences, but 
only qualities of beings. The only superiority of the Father is 
that he is first in order. Here is the germ of the official sub- 
ordination that has played such a part in later trinitarian history. 
In Augustine’s doctrine Jesus Christ is absolute Deity, the whole 
of God. He is the Jehovah of the Old Testament, nay, he is 
in fact the whole Trinity, for God is trinity; one is three and 
three is one, and so absolutely that the Trinity is properly ad- 
dressed as a singular being, and Augustine’s prayer to the Trin- 
ity was equally a prayer to Christ, to the Father, to the Holy 
Spirit, to all three together and to the singular whole, which is 
all three. Such is the amazing antinomy of the Augustinian 
trinitarianism. How so logical a thinker could have thus lost 
himself in the mazes of Monism and played jumping-jack with 
his own logic would be a profound mystery to any one who had 
not studied the history of human speculation. Curiously enough, 
Augustine seems to have still supposed himself to be a believer 
in Father, Son and Holy Spirit as three personal agents. But 
there is no evidence that he ever attempted to harmonize his trin- 
itarian faith with his unitarian theology. 

Before passing to consider the outcome of Augustinianism in 
later history, it may be well to note several of the more radical 
changes in theological thought that resulted from the new Augus- 
tinian views. In the first place, Augustine’s doctrine of the 
Trinity tended to break down the Christian Athanasian doctrine 
of mediatorship. This doctrine is central not only in the New 
Testament, but also in Greek theology. The Logos doctrine is 
the speculative expression of it. The redemption of man by a 
mediating being who partakes of divine as well as human nature 
is the great theme of the Athanasian argument against Arius. 
In Augustine’s day the Atonement was not discussed. The doc- 
trine of a Divine Redeemer was thrown into the background 
by the Pelagian controversy concerning man and the origin of 
evil. Christ’s work as a Saviour was not lost sight of, but Au- 
gustine’s view of him as essentially the absolute God led inevit- 
ably to a confusion of his mediatorial function with the other 
functions of the Godhead. The one God in Trinity was made 
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the agent in the atonement as in all other divine activities. How 
far Augustine himself was affected in his views of Christ’s medi- 
atorial work by his monistic trinitarianism his writings do not 
disclose. But the seed sown soon brought forth its natural fruit. 
Medizval theology, which is essentially Augustinian, so con- 
founded Christ with God the Father that instead of making him 
the expression and representation of Divine mercy and interces- 
sion, as the earlier theology had always done, it made him rather 
the representative of Divine justice and punishment. Medizval 
art is on this point a true and telling witness. The face of 
Christ, which in early art was benignant and compassionate, be- 
comes hard and severe, and in the frequent judgment scenes he is 
pictured as on the throne wrathful and vengeful, and in the act 
of punishing the guilty. No wonder that the cult of the Virgin 
Mary became so popular. Its growth, with all the superstitions 
involved, was the protest of heavy-laden souls, longing for some 
way of access to the mercy of God, when the old and living way 
through Christ had been closed. Anselm’s “ Cur Deus Homo” — 
a work which was epoch-making in its influence upon the medi- 
zval views of the atonement — illustrates forcibly the effect of 
the Augustinian type of doctrine. The treatise is pervaded with 
a thinly-disguised Patripassianism and Monophysitism. The very 
title is suggestive. It is not “ Why the Christ,” but “ Why the 
God-man?” Anselm’s Redeemer is God himself, not another 
mediating being, such as the Logos of Greek theology. The 
question raised at the outset is, “ by what necessity and for what 
reason God, since he is omnipotent, took on himself the humilia- 
tion and weakness of human nature for the sake of its restora- 
tion?” Here the mediating element is wholly absent. A mediator 
implies two parties. Anselm confounds one party and the medi- 
ator together. He represents God as “ descending to the Virgin’s 
womb” and “enduring weariness, hunger, thirst, strokes, cru- 
cifixion and death.”” God “the Creator,” who “made Adam,” 
“redeemed ” us “ by his own blood” “ from sin and from his own 
wrath.” Such language runs through the whole book. Some- 
times it becomes grossly Patripassian or monistic. Speaking of 
the death of Christ, he says, “ no one would knowingly kill God.” 
The point of all this mode of speech is explained by Anselm 
himself. Christ, he says, is “the whole Trinity.” “In one per- 
son the whole Godhead is meant.” “Since he himself is God, 
the Son of God, he offered himself for his own honor to himself, 
as he did to the Son and the Holy Spirit.” Thus the whole gos- 
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pel idea of a daysman between God and men, a Messiah and 
mediator whom, “ in the fullness of time” God sent, “ because he 
so loved the world,”’ is dissolved into the crude materialism of the 
early heretics. God is made to send himself, to be born, to suffer 
and die, and this to save men from the effects of his own wrath. 
Is it any wonder that modern discussions on the atonement could 
never reach a satisfactory result on the Anselmic basis? An- 
selm’s God-man is both the Being to be propitiated and the Being 
that propitiates, a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, now the 
omnipotent and eternal God and anon the “man of sorrows.” 
This may be truth, as some still believe, but it is not the old gos- 
pel of a Messiah. Christ’s voice is no longer heard saying, “ If 
ye shall ask anything in my name that will I do, and I will pray 
the Father.” On the Augustinian-Anselmic theory Christ prays 
to himself, and this is no prayer at all. The real intercessory 
element is gone. One of the chief results of recent Biblical in- 
vestigation has been the restoration of the historical Christ, with 
those features of his earthly life that reveal him as our true elder 
brother, and thus our fit representative before God. 

A second effect of Augustine’s new trinitarianism was to break 
down the monotheistic view of God. As 1 showed in the pre- 
vious article, monotheism lies at the basis of Athanasianism. The 
Nicene Creed gave the key-note of all Greek theology in its open- 
ing words,— “ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty.” 
Monotheism, or theism, in the philosophical sense, holds that God 
is a single personal being. It emphasizes personality as the true 
centre and test of all spiritual substance. The spiritual world is 
composed of persons. If God is spirit, he isa Person. Moral 
life involves a moral self-consciousness with its capacity of dis- 
tinguishing the Hgo from the non-Ego, and this is what is meant 
by personality. The limit of a spiritual substance is its range of 
self-consciousness. There are as many spiritual beings as there 
are centres of self-consciousness. Theism holds that God, in 
whose moral image we are, is such a self-conscious being. Pan- 
theism, on the contrary, makes self-consciousness, or personality, 
only a quality or accident of substance, so that there may be only 
one spiritual substance and yet many persons. It was the great 
virtue of the original Platonism, especially in its Aristotelian 
form, that it was firmly Theistic. Zeller, in his notable “ History 
of Greek Philosophy,” declares that Plato never raised the ques- 
tion squarely of God’s personality. This may be so; but, for all 
that, Plato was. theistic to the core. His pronounced dualism, 
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with its clear line between spirit and matter, rests upon a theistic 
basis. Call his “Timaeus” a poem if you please, it speaks a 
true voice and tells us plainly of his faith in a personal God, the 
supreme maker of the universe. The Theism of Plato is the 
monotheism of Paul and Athanasius. They never thought of 
calling the one God the trinity, as if the Trinity was a single 
being. “To us there is one God the Father and one Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But Augustine had drunk from a different philo- 
sophical stream. New Platonism is thoroughly pantheistic, and 
Augustine’s whole theology is saturated with New Platonic influ- 
ences. 

It cannot be known exactly how much indebted Augustine 
was to the “renowned” Plotinus, as he calls him, but plainly, 
in some way, he had deeply imbibed the spirit of his teach. 
ings, for Plotinus was the most famous philosopher of the New 
Platonist school which Augustine rates so highly, — “they ap- 
proach nearest to us,” he says,—as he was the most original 
thinker since Aristotle. Nowhere in literature can a clearer 
or profounder analysis of the pantheistic doctrine be found 
than in the “ Enneads” of Plotinus, nor a more remarkable de- 
scription of the New Platonic Trinity than in the first Book of 
the fifth “Ennead,” entitled: epi rav tpiav dpyixav irootaciwv. 
Here are three hypostases or persons, 79 dv, vots, and Yvx7, placed 
at the head of the New-Platonie pantheon, and united by a 
pantheistic evolution in one eternal substance. Here, too, 
are found those theological terms that became the watchwords 
of Christian doctrine: Adyos, yévvnots, cixav, pds, aravyacpa, dpo- 
ovovos. These terms are used to set forth a trinity with rela- 
tions of generation, subordination and homoousian unity. that 
make it seem a transcript of the doctrine of Origen and Atha- 
nasius, only that it is cast in pantheistic form. The question natu- 
rally arises whether there was any historical connection between 
the two doctrines, so similar in their nomenclature. But there is 
no evidence of it. On the contrary, they were both plainly drawn, 
through independent channels, from the common sources of earlier 
philosophy. Plato himself gives the basis of the Plotinian trinity 
in his triad of 6 dv, the Supreme God, vous or Adyos, the mediating 
principle, and yxy, the world-soul. The idea that Plotinus bor- 
rowed his doctrine from Christianity is utterly without founda- 
tion. It is a more pertinent question whether Augustine was 
acquainted with the “ Enneads” of Plotinus. Had he read them in 
a Latin translation? We can only surmise it. But this is cer- 
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tain, that his doctrine of God and of Trinity breathes the same 
pantheistic strain. With Augustine, as with Plotinus, God is one 
essence; but is he one Person? Augustine does not dare to say so. 
Plotinus declares that God, though one essence, exists by evolu- 
tion in three persons, and by further evolution in many persons, 
and even in human souls; but Augustine halts, under the influ- 
ence of his Christian faith, and refuses to say three real persons, 
though when asked, what Three, answers: “persons, lest we 
should seem to be silent.” Plotinus had no hesitation in saying 
“three persons,” since his pantheism allowed him to distinguish 
essence from person, but Augustine, still a Christian Theist, can- 
not refuse to allow that essence and personality are coincident, 
and that therefore three persons involve three essences, and vice 
versa, and so takes refuge in ignorance and mystery. But his 
doctrine is Plotinian. God is one essence or being, yet he is three 
persons or somewhats. But are “the three” distinct hypostases 
or individuals, as even Plotinus allows for his pagan trinity? 
Augustine cannot say “yes.” His Trinity is not tripersonal, and 
hence must be, in spite of himself, unipersonal, unless he drops 
into the open pit of extreme pantheism and makes God a mere 
ro 6v, unconscious of himself or of the world that is evolved from 
him. It is on such a foundation of pantheistic philosophy, from 
which, however, he shrinks back, that Augustine builds his new 
trinitarianism and is able to say that the one only true God and 
the Trinity are absolutely the same. But this is not monotheism, 
it is a pantheistic monism. The great difficulty with Augustine 
was that he did not know what to do with the problem of per- 
sonality. He plays fast and loose with it, and vibrates between 
theism and pantheism, and thus paves the way for the amazing 
assumption of some of his followers in later times, that in God 
essence and person are not coincident, so that God may be and 
is one Being and yet three real persons, an assumption that 
breaks down at once when submitted to the test of reason. 

A third effect of the new mode of conceiving the Trinity 
remains to be mentioned,— the changing of the Athanasian 
homoousianism from generic to numerical unity of essence. It is 
only needful here to mark the fact that this change resulted from 
Augustine’s entire misconception of the Platonico - Aristotelian 
nomenclature of Athanasius and the other Greek theologians. 
He read the Nicene Creed through New-Platonic glasses, turn- 
ing its three personal beings metaphysically united in a Pla- 
tonic universal into one being manifested under three modes of 
personal existence. The result was a complete overturn of the 
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Nicene doctrine. Its apex became its base. Trinity became 
unity. Trinitarianism became tri-unitarianism. The foundation 
was thus laid for the new metaphysics of the Divine Being to 
which I have just referred, viz., that God is one Being, while 
three Persons. Augustine himself was not ready to make the 
jump. He simply raised the problem and left it unsolved. But 
his followers were bolder than he. God is numerically one in 
essence, yet is three in Personal agency; therefore essence and 
person in God are not coincident. Already this step was taken 
when the Pseudo-Athanasian creed was framed. This creed, 
which is clearly a product of the Augustinian school, declares 
that “‘ We worship one God in trinity, and trinity in unity, nei- 
ther confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance.” This 
language assumes that the substance or being is one, while the 
Persons are three. But does the creed hold to three real Per- 
sons? Plainly not. It plays with the term person, as Augustine 
did. Its doctrine, under all its verbal antinomies, is that of the 
essential Divine unity. God, it declares, is wnus Deus, that is, 
one personal Being. This creed has recently been charged with 
tritheism. In fact its position is at the opposite pole. “There 
are not three Gods, but one God.” True, its Sabellianism is 
veiled under the assumption that God may be one Being and yet 
be three persons, but its real position is that God is one Being, 
whatever explanation be given of the three persons. Thus its 
trinitarianism is only a disguise. Its hands indeed are those of 
Esau, but its voice is the voice of Jacob. The doctrine of nu- 
merical unity of essence is monistic, not tritheistic, and the sub- 
sequent history will show that the New Platonic leaven of the 
Augustinian trinitarianism has given a monistic and pantheistic 
direction to trinitarian dogma down to the present day. __ 

To pass from Augustine to the later history of Trinitarian- 
ism is like leaving the intricate mazes of some difficult strait for 
the open sea. The story to be told is simple and plain. As the 
Dark Ages come on apace, theology becomes subject to tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical authority. Greek literature is buried; the 
‘Greek Fathers are no longer known or read, and Augustine’s 
name is in the ascendant without a rival for a thousand years. 
The medizval Catholic theology, which was slowly developed by 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas and the other great schoolmen, is sim- 
ply Augustinianism reduced to scholastic form. There were a 
few dissenting voices, such as Roscelin and Joachim. But they 
were quickly reduced to silence by papal synods. All the rest 
sing the same Augustinian song. Anselm may speak for them. 
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“ Although necessity compels that there be two, still it cannot in 
any way be expressed what two they are” (quid duo sint); and 
again, “one essence, yet a trinity, on account of three J know not 
what” (tres nescio quid). It is noticeable that in these passages 
Anselm refuses to use the term person, though it is still employed 
by Augustinians generally, with the express understanding, how- 
ever, that it is in a negative or relative sense. The great ques- 
tion with the Schoolmen was whether the Trinity is one being 
(una res) or three beings (tres res). Roscelin held that three 
real Persons involved three real beings (tres res). This was 
allowed by Anselm, who accepted, with Augustine, the principle 
that nature and person are coincident; and hence he denied that 
there are three real persons in the Trinity. ‘“ As God is one in 
substance, he cannot be several persons (ita nec plures persone).” 
Hence his frank confession, “ tres nescio quid.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the Protestant Reformation only 
increased the prestige of Augustine, the great Catholic Father, as 
he had now become. Catholics and Protestants alike appealed to 
him. The question of the Trinity was not a subject of contro- 
versy, and the Augustinian form of trinitarian doctrine became a 
fixed tradition. The Nicene Creed, as interpreted by the Pseudo- 
Athanasian creed, was accepted on all sides and passed into all 
the Protestant confessions. It is to be noted that Calvin insisted 
on the use of the term person as the only word that would un- 
mask Sabellianism. He also held to numerical unity of essence. 
This would seem to indicate that Calvin believed that God was 
one Being in three real Persons, and if so, he must have allowed 
that in God nature and person are not coincident. But he no- 
where raises the question, and I am inclined to think that he was 
not conscious of any departure from the views of Augustine. 
But it was inevitable, under the increased light and freedom of 
Protestantism, that questioning should arise. The creeds, whether 
Lutheran, Calvinistic or Anglican, described the Trinity as three 
Persons. What did they mean? Are the three Persons three 
Beings or only three modes of existence of one Being? It was 
the old question between trinitarian and monarchian in the sec- 
ond century, and it would not down. 

We have thus reached the historical close of the undisturbed 
reign of the Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism. A further 
survey of the discussions that now arose, and their outcome in 
the New England trinitarianism, will appear later in this Review. 


Levi L. Parne. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, ME. 
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TITO MELEMA. 


THERE is a passage in “ Romola” that speaks of “ the shadowy 
region where human souls seek wisdom apart from human sym- 
pathies, which are the very life and substance of our wisdom.” 
Such a shadowy region we are in danger of entering when we 
seek wisdom on moral problems in theoretical treatises on ethics. 
Even if we study these questions in actual life, we are not sure of 
reaching correct conclusions, since the connection between the 
overt act and the motive behind the act is often obscure. Hence 
the literary creations of Homer and Dante and Shakespeare and 
Goethe, as has been pointed out before this, are clearer to us than 
any historical character, because the connection between outer life 
and inner disposition is made transparent to us. 

In the portrayal of Tito Melema we go deeper still ; we are in- 
troduced into the workshop where motives are in the making. 
The same mysterious thrill passes through us that one may ex- 
perience in taking an egg from under the brooding mother-hen, 
and feeling the stir of life within before it has really come to the 
birth. Nay, more, as the story unfolds itself, we look and listen 
in wonder, as though some magician’s wand had enabled us to see 
the first germ of life, not as a stupid bit of lifeless matter, but 
quivering with all the potencies and possibilities of the living 
creature, actualizing itself before our eyes. The delineation be- 
fore us is as just as it is sympathetic. Fourteen years after “ Ro- 
mola” was written, the author tells us that she re-read it with 
sobs of painful joy, because every sentence was written with her 
best blood and with an ardent care for veracity. 

Let it be premised that we are entering upon an inquiry, not 
upon a dogmatic be-all and end-all. Christian thinking has been 
illuminated and enriched in more than one respect by Greek 
speculation. We shall hope to discover, as the result of this con- 
crete study of Tito Melema, that the Socratic dictum, “ Virtue is 
knowledge,” finds its counterpart and explanation in the words of 
Christ ; and by considering the two in conjunction we may get new 
light on the question: What is sin? Jesus Christ was a great 
psychologist. In such a discussion, therefore, as the one before 
us, his teachings must have weight even with those who do not 
accept him as a final authority. The main hypothesis that we 
shall endeavor to establish as a principle is, that sin consists pri- 
marily not so much in the motive as in the making of the motive ; 
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in other words, that sin lies in choice of the ideas that shall fre- 
quent the mental life rather than of the actions that shall form 
the outward life. 

A veritable Greek was Tito Melema in his dislike of every- 
thing gross and sad and severe; a veritable Greek, too, in the 
skill with which he improved every favorable opportunity. In 
the Greek Pantheon the “nick of time” held the rank of a god, 
and it would seem that Tito had been born under the special 
auspices of this favorite deity. It was this carpe diem character- 
istic that made him so clever in turning a graceful compliment 
and in flinging back the witty retort. It was this characteristic 
that gave him such deftness in meeting a present exigency, in 
seizing upon a temporary advantage. But how superficial all this 
was, soon becomes apparent. In the crucial questions of his life 
he did not arrive on the field until after the action of the day was 
over. At the most important crises, he was not aware that they 
were present until after they had passed. 

In this respect, the contrast with the man of Galilee is too 
striking to pass unnoticed. Now and again, when others thought 
that, in this relation or in that, the time of Jesus of Nazareth had 
arrived, his clear vision and steadfast purpose declared that his 
hour had not yet come. But when the last supreme agony was 
upon him, he said: Zhe hour is come; or, as the vivid German 
version has it: Die Stunde ist hier. The test of a successful mili- 
tary commander is his power to recognize and utilize strategic 
positions. The case is not different in the moral life. Two main 
theories have swayed the world as to the strategic moral positions : 
“ Virtue is knowledge,” said Socrates; “ Repent,” said John the 
Baptist. One places the centre of the moral life in the intellect ; 
the other in the will. We have been wont to emphasize the evil 
results of giving prominence to the intellect in salvation. We 
have seen this Greek inclination culminating in the aristocratic 
redemption of Plato and Aristotle. Its tendency is a caste ten- 
dency, and shows itself even more conspicuously in Brahmanism 
than in the Greek philosophy. A universal salvation is practically 
impossible on this basis. The “not many wise, not many noble, 
are called” of Christianity, sounds a radically different note. 
“* Except a man be born anew, he cannot enter in,” said Christ, 
and thereby democracy in religion, the basis of democracy in pol- 
ities, came into being. The corollaries of any other position an- 
tagonize some of the ripest and best thinking that men have ever 
done, the thinking of our own age most of all. 
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But here comes a question: May it not be that while all this is 
true, the time has come for us to drink draughts of Christian truth 
from the graceful vessels furnished by Greek thought that we 
have never yet quaffed with Hebrew and Latin aids? Surely, 
since it has already been done in helping us to realize that God is 
not a God afar off, but that the whole world is instinct with 
Deity. Surely, since it has led us already to lay less emphasis 
than formerly on man’s inheritance of evil from his fellow-man 
and more emphasis on his glorious heritage from God. Have we 
exhausted the rich possibilities opening up to us here? I think 
not. Sin has not yet been satisfactorily defined. The strategic 
positions of the moral life are not yet fully understood. There is 
still much more light thereon to break forth from the Holy Word. 
It is a light to which the index finger of Greek speculation has 
been steadily pointing throughout the centuries. The moral and 
artistic insight of George Eliot has divined it. Modern psychology 
has enunciated it in the words of Professor James: “ The essen- 
tial phenomenon of the will is in the effort of attention.” Atten- 
tion means focusing the mind on an object, as we focus the eyes on 
a given object, so that its image may fall on the point of keenest 
vision. Attention, as we use the word here, means an act of the 
will in choosing between the thoughts that shall fill the mind 
rather than between the actions that shall fill the life. The ques- 
tion before us is, whether we have not been so occupied with the 
great truth that the centre of the moral life is in the will, that we 
have been blinded to the equally important truth that the pivotal 
point of responsibility is not the will applied to action so much as 
the will applied to ideas; in other words, whether the pivotal 
point in morals is not the intent involved in attention. That jt is 
not primarily the action so much as the motive behind the action 
that gives it its moral character, is a familiar idea. Out task 
here is to go deeper than that, and ask whether we have any 
responsibility in the making of motives. Christ does not say, 
Whosoever kills his brother because he is angry with him, is in 
danger of the judgment. He says, “ Whosoever is angry with his 
brother” is in such danger. Sin lies in cherishing such thoughts 
of one’s brother that nothing but a feeling of enmity is possible. 
We are here in the region where motives of action are not formu- 
lated, but formulating. 

This brings us back to Tito Melema. The handsome young 
scholar, with a face as warm and bright as a summer’s morning, 
wins favor steadily and surely in the eyes of Florence and in the 
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eyes of Romola, one of the noblest of Florentine maidens. He 
has a liquid voice of most persuasive quality, which utters words 
that all melt together, as devoid of sharp edges to the ear as they 
are of the sting of bitterness to the heart. He wears his good 
fortune so unpretentiously that no one is offended by it. He has 
a talent for admiring goodness in others, and he never gets angry 
with them. His nature is all gentleness. Love comes unsought. 
He had always been used to that from the time when in Greece 
he was leaning over a wall in the sunshine, and a little peasant 
girl crept up and asked him to kiss her. Yet there is at work 
in him a force that in its later evolution “would have made 
him capable of treading the breath from a smiling child for the 
sake of his own safety.” Like a Greek chorus to the story, there 
are scattered hints of treachery at the very beginning. “ Your 
Christian Greek is said to be of so easy a conscience that he 
would make a stepping-stone of his father’s corpse,” are the 
chance words of the barber Nello, Tito’s friend and admirer. We 
are at once arrested by the answering flush on Tito’s face, which 
recalls the painful thrill that darted through him at the similar 
words of Bratti the peddler. What does all this mean? Does it 
mean that Tito is introduced to us, at the very outset, as a man 
determined to betray his foster-father? Not at all; it simply 
means that Tito knew that the galley on which his father, Bal- 
dassarre, had attempted a voyage to Delos had been captured by 
a Turkish vessel, that one man had fallen overboard, and that 
nothing had been heard of the fate of the survivors. Apparently 
Tito had left his home in the Peloponnesus, taking with him a 
number of valuable gems belonging to his father, without any 
definite plan of action. It was not at all sure that Baldassarre 
was living. Moreover, the thought had crossed Tito’s mind sev- 
eral times that, after all, it was a great relief to be quit of Bal- 
dassarre. But as the author, with strict justice, points out, such 
thoughts spring inevitably from a relationship that is irksome, 
and Baldassarre had grown to be very monotonous in his ideas and 
exacting in his demands. Was the mere. fact that such thoughts 
had suggested themselves enough to account for the guilty flushes 
‘and starts with which Tito receives any implication of treachery ? 
No, because this was something he could not help. What was 
the fact, then? Simply, that he had concentrated his attention on 
one idea, whenever he had been unable to dismiss the subject from 
his mind altogether, — this idea, namely, that it was useless to de- 
bate the matter whether he would or would not go in search of 
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Baldassarre, until the gems had been changed into the money 
necessary for his father’s ransom. His father’s ransom! for the 
idea that Baldassarre, if he were not dead, had probably been 
sold as a slave, had not failed to suggest itself. This mental atti- 
tude on the part of Tito made his whole future course possible. 

Here we have a parallelism with Macbeth. Whether Macbeth 
had resolved to murder Duncan before the play begins, or whether 
he had simply dwelt on the idea and talked it over with his wife, 
until he only needed the assurance of success to determine upon 
the deed (which seems to me more probable), Macbeth’s fate was 
sealed before he comes on the stage at all. The witches personify 
destiny, but it is a destiny self-imposed by Macbeth himself, not 
forced upon him from without. 

So was it with Tito. Before he ever arrived in Florence his 
hour had come, and he knew it not. The question whether he 
should act or not act could not come up at all, since he kept the 
motive prompting to inaction steadily before his mind, so that it 
filled it to the exclusion of every other motive. A slip or two of 
the tongue (for example, when he speaks of “our” gems and 
changes it at once to “my” gems) reveals the fact that, in the 
bottom of his soul, Tito believes that his father still lives; that 
the insistent thought, with the accompanying sense of obligation 
to decide at once to rescue Baldassarre, will occasionally intrude 
itself ; that it will not down save by voluntarily keeping his atten- 
tion fixed on something else. The man still controls his own mo- 
tives. He is a free agent, and not an automaton. But notice that 
we have here intent involved in attention. The possibility of choice, 
and hence the possibility of freedom, depends upon the presence 
of two alternatives at least, either of which can be selected. Tito 
had voluntarily thrown himself into a state of mind that left but 
one course of action open. 

This process of self-stultification was suddenly arrested, after 
he had been a few months in Florence, by the sale of the gems. 
“ Who was it that had said five hundred florins was more than a 
man’s ransom ?” is the thought that flashes over him, as he stands 
looking down at this very sum that had just been paid for the 
precious stones. Shall he go in search of his father? The ques- 
tion forces itself upon him, whether he will or no. Surely, now 
choice must have action as its main object. But, no! It had 
been useless to decide what he would do up to this time, because 
he had not the money. Now it was useless to decide, because, 
though he had the money, it was so uncertain whether Baldas- 
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sarre was alive, and because, even if he were, the chances of 
rescue were small. More probably, he, Tito, would himself be 
taken captive, and the gems lost to both of them. He had 
a clearer vision of this result, it is significantly added, than of 
the possible moment when he might find and deliver his father. 
Here we still have motives in the making. Here we see the 
tightening of the web of destiny that Tito had begun to weave 
about himself. It was inevitable physically and mentally by this 
time that the motive not to save his father should appeal to him 
more strongly than any other. Why? Because he had kept the 
motive prompting to inaction steadily in mind for months. Be- 
cause, after the mental struggle just described, the outcome is 
precisely the same, in all vital respects, as before, namely, that he 
has filled his mind with motives against his father’s rescue. The 
effort required to do this has been greater. The process has 
been more complex. But the result is essentially the same. The 
sole difference is, that this result has been more surely and em- 
phatically established. It only becomes more manifest from this 
point that Tito is on the road to become a prey to a fixed idea. 
It grows painfully clear that, with all the force of his will and 
all the keenness of his intellect, he is destroying his power of 
choice with reference to the one great question of his life, by 
making it impossible for more than one motive to appeal with any 
force to his mind. The loss of the personal initiative is increas- 
ingly evident. 

Before this colloquy with himself about the money received for 
the gems was over, Tito had gone a step farther than he had ever 
gone before. The assertion that Baldassarre was not certainly 
alive had changed to the assertion that Baldassarre certainly was 
dead. The only thing to do, therefore, was to keep the florins 
and put them out at interest. For the first time, in the main 
point at issue, we have choice applied to action. But we have 
seen that the intent involved in attention has already practically 
determined the intent involved in action. It is not long after 
this, that Tito discovers, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 
that his father is alive and in slavery, and that he is waiting with 
an unswerving confidence for Tito to release him. Then comes 
another struggle on Tito’s part. The result is that he persuades 
himself that, even if his father is in slavery, he is under no obli- 
gation to rescue him. The end of life is to extract the greatest 
sum of pleasure. ‘“ And was not his own blooming life a promise 
of incomparably more pleasure, not only for himself, but for 
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others, than the withered wintry life of a man who had passed the 
time of keen enjoyment?” Thus the next step in self-stultifica- 
tion is taken. The sophistries by which Tito reaches his conclu- 
sion grow more sophistical, but the road he follows leads ever 
to the same goal. We have only to note his steady and fatal 
progress toward that goal, bearing in mind that the charity de- 
manded by his race, his training, and the age in which he lived, 
can scarcely cover all races and ages. i 

Later, when Melema was threatened by the avenging presence 
of Baldassarre in Florence, repentance never occurred to him as a 
possibility. The man is no longer a free agent. He can follow 
but one course, since no other course occurs to him. His moral 
nature is so deadened that it has ceased to struggle against its 
own extinction. Later still, when Tito started on the triple deceit 
of an elaborate political intrigue, itis made plain that he exercised 
no choice in the matter, since he had slowly strangled all the 
motives that might have deterred him. Formerly, he was master 
of his motives. Now, his motives master him. 

Hypnotism exhibits the same phenomena we have been study- 
ing here, only in characters writ large. The most scientific ex- 
planation of hypnotism that has ever been offered, is that, by one 
means and another, the patient is brought, with his own consent, 
into such relationship with the operator that, when the process is 
complete, the brain of the hypnotized can be approached by one 
avenue, and by one avenue alone, namely, that of suggestion on 
the part of the hypnotizer. A command to perform an action 
begets in the hypnotized the idea of the action. Because there 
are no other ideas to check and control, the corresponding move- 
ment inevitably follows. No choice on the part of the patient is 
possible, because only one way is open. Hence the hypnotized 
person is placed completely under the control of the operator, and, 
however upright in his normal state, will indifferently attempt 
gross deceit, theft, or even murder, simply because he sees no 
objection to it, and, in fact, nothing else todo. It is significant 
in this connection to note that monotony is considered by good 
authorities as one of the most fruitful causes of insanity. It cer- 
tainly seems reasonable that the one-sided brain activity begotten 
by monotony should cause habits that would end in making a 
person a victim to a fixed idea; and insanity means, in many of 
its forms, nothing but unrestrained hobbyism. Hypnotism and 
insanity are simply more advanced stages of the suicidal processes 
of Tito Melema, and help us to understand why, in his case, the 
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wages of sin is death. Some one has said, “ Every man, so far 
as he is apart from God, is insane.” 

Virtue is knowledge, then, in the sense that the crucial point of 
moral responsibility is in the intent involved in attention, the will 
applied to the thoughts of the heart rather than to external action. 
Let us now turn to a slightly different aspect of our subject. 
One of the main characteristics of criminals is said to be that 
they fail to place correct values on things. The wrong-headed- 
ness and hard-heartedness that result from this failure are not 
confined to criminals. I venture to say that there is no human 
being that has not experienced them. In Tito’s case the pleasure 
of the moment outweighed every other consideration, even his 
own more real and permanent pleasure. How essential correct 
emphasis is in the moral life, rings out again and again in the 
teachings of the New Testament: in the story of the man who 
sold everything for the pearl; in the story of the young man who 
refused so to do; in the command to seek first the kingdom of 
God. All this is in the form of volition applied to action, to be 
sure, but it presupposes a mental estimate that will make such 
action possible. In this sense, virtue is knowledge according to 
Christian teaching as well as Greek insight. 

Finally, how did Tito succeed in shutting out every motive that 
plead with him to attempt his father’s ransom? It is of vital 
importance to note that so long as he saw the vision of sin as it 
was, righteous motives held their power over him. He could not 
shut them out.- Such a vision of sin presents itself to him just 
after he had received the price of the gems. “If now,” he 
thinks, “under this midday sun, on some coast far away, a man 
not without high thoughts and with a most passionate heart — a 
man who long years ago had rescued a little boy from a life of 
beggary, filth and cruel wrong, had reared him tenderly, and been 
to him as a father—if that man were now under this summer 
sun toiling as a slave, hewing wood and drawing water, perhaps 
being smitten and buffeted because he was not deft and active. 
If he were saying to himself, ‘ Tito will find me; he had but to 
carry our manuscripts and gems to Venice; he will have raised 
the money and will never rest till he finds me out.’ If that 
were certain, could he, Tito, see the price of the gems lying 
before him and say, ‘I will stay at Florence, where I am fanned 
by soft airs of promised love and prosperity; I will not risk my- 
self for his sake?’ No, surely not, if it were certain.” But it 
was not certain; and, beginning with this assertion, we have seen 
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how the plastic image of evil as it really is, is mentally remoulded 
by Tito until all its ugly features disappear. How successful he 
is in crushing out his conscience appears when, without Romola’s 
consent, he has sold to strangers the library left them both by her 
father —a sacred legacy to be preserved in Florence as a monu- 
ment of his life-work. Tito’s conduct, we are told, did not look 
ugly to himself. A direct charge of treachery by his wife occa- 
sions no tremors or blushes, but is received with coolness. When 
the story nears its end, and we find him in such double-faced 
relationship with the various political parties in Florence that, 
whichever came uppermost, he was secure of favor and money, we 
learn that this statement of the case is an indecorously naked one ; 
the fact, as Tito habitually clothed it, was that his acute mind, 
discerning the hollowness of all parties, took the only rational 
course. 

Iexpress a growing conviction when I say that I do not be- 
lieve that any one, at least any one who is not hardened in sin, 
ever does a wrong thing, without persuading himself, at the in- 
stant of decision, that somehow or other it is justifiable. The 
parallelism between Tito and Macbeth would not seem to hold 
here, and Macbeth might be adduced as an example that would 
contradict this last statement. But we find Macbeth in the border- 
land where two ages meet. With a profound sense of obligation 
and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, such as belongs to a high 
stage of moral development, he was, at the same time, governed 
by the moral ideas of an earlier and a ruder age, that regarded 
physical courage as the main synonym for true manhood. Hence 
his finer scruples go to the winds, when his wife persuades him 
that to do the deed would be less ignoble than not to do it, since 
the latter would argue arrant cowardice. “Fair is foul, and foul 
is fair!” ‘Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light and light for darkness.” This is the 
way the Hebrew prophets have of putting it, thereby express- 
ing a truth as old and as new as the human soul. In this sense 
again, there is a depth of wisdom in the Socratic dictum, — 
Virtue is knowledge. This, then, is the summing up of the whole 
matter. Sin consists not only in the motive, but in the making 
of the motive. To see things in their proper perspective is not a 
characteristic essential to artistic success merely. It belongs to 
the very essence of the moral life of humanity. 

From two reliable witnesses I have heard of the following ex- 
perience at the royal observatory at Pulkowa, near St. Peters- 
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‘burg. It is also vouched for by a friend, who is an expert in 
astronomy, and who assures me that it might have been true any- 
where under similar circumstances. There is at this observatory 
a meridian circle that has done much valuable service. A meri- 
dian circle consists of a telescope, mounted like a cannon, in the 
meridian. In order to swing in the meridian, it must have its 
axis directly east and west and perfectly level. This is tested by 
a level that is placed over the pivots when the telescope is not in 
use. One of the gentlemen present, on the occasion of which I 
am speaking, leaned with his elbow on one of the massive stone 
piers that support the instrument, and immediately the bubble in 
the vial changed its position, showing that the perfect level had 
been destroyed. So exquisitely delicate in its poise is man’s 
moral nature. ‘Trifled with, it is capable of indefinite stultifica- 
tion. Properly guarded and directed, it gives us truthful tidings 
of a life that is beyond the stars. 
Jutia H. GuLLiver. 
RockrorD COLLEGE, Rockrorp, ILL. 





POPULAR PROTESTANT CONTROVERSY. 


RELIGIOUS agreements are the deepest of all agreements, and 
therefore religious disagreements are the deepest of all disagree- 
ments. This niust always be so with really religious men and 
women, and no legislation can make it otherwise. Hence the 
deep difference between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
extending to almost every point of the inner and the outer life of 
the individual, the family, society, the school and the state, can- 
not fail to engender a profound antagonism. This is much inten- 
sified by the fact that it is the religious side of an opposition of 
race, which is some two thousand years old, aggravating the re- 
ligious antagonism and aggravated by it. Gioberti truly says 
that Luther was the genuine successor of the hero Arminius, and 
that the rout of the papal legates by him was a renewal of the 
rout of Varus and his legions by the ancient Teutons. 

We cannot, therefore, make it out that the differences between 
Catholic and Protestant are of light moment. Such an attempt 
would be futile. As James Russell Lowell says, our Republic 
easily assimilates anything Protestant. All our American ways 
of viewing and doing things, religiously, socially and politically, 
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must, by an insensible but invincible necessity, largely bear the 
Protestant imprint, and be, to no small extent, a discouragement, 
and in some measure a persecution, of Catholicism. How can five 
sixths of a nation suspend their essential consciousness to avoid 
displeasing the other one sixth? To do this would not be equity, 
but idiocy. 

Cardinal Newman, in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk, very 
properly insisted that restrictions may sometimes be equitably 
imposed in the interest of the public peace on a religion deeply 
disliked by the mass of a nation, whether reasonably or not. 
Thus, he would not allow that English Catholics ought to treat it 
as a grievance that the law forbids their priests to appear in pub- 
lic in their ecclesiastical vestments. With equal reason he de- 
manded that we should not take it hard that in Spain and South 
America restrictions should be laid on the public celebration of 
Protestant rites, such as no one would think of demanding in 
Catholic France or Belgium. Religious freedom, like every other 
freedom, must consent to certain reasonable limitations, in view 
of popular explosiveness. 

It is certain, however, that the development of Christian moral- 
ity, as well as of civil science, within Christendom, has discredited 
more and more the imposition of any temporal inconveniences 
whatsoever on the profession of any religion which does not offend 
public morality. The religious foundation of this broadening 
freedom is found in the parable of the Good Samaritan ; the civil 
foundation was perhaps first distinctly apparent when the chaplain 
of Gustavus Adolphus, at the instance of that great Protestant 
hero, astonished the warring German world, by inquiring from 
the pulpit why either religion should push the other out of any 
state of the empire. The first fruit of this inquiry was gathered 
in the Peace of Westphalia, rightly celebrated by the Capuchins 
of Vienna as a noble and holy thing; but the full fruit of it was 
gathered only when the American Constitutional Convention of 
1787, in face of the restrictive laws of many States, notably Mas- 
sachusetts, definitely decided that no question touching religion 
should ever be officially asked of any Federal functionary. Every 
State, to this day, is left free to do as it will, yet, as we know, 
under the influence of this national provision, almost the last 
trace of religious restrictiveness has faded out of the State con- 
stitutions. 

Whether this clause of the Constitution would have been left 


thus absolutely unrestricted had the Fathers of the nation antici- 
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pated large immigrations of Pagans or Mohammedans, is a ques- 
tion that may be variously answered; for myself I have little 
doubt that they would have left it unchanged. At all events they 
were fully determined that no national discrimination should be 
allowed against any Christian sect, or Jews, or unbelievers. They 
had in full view the long controversy of Protestantism with Rome, 
including the charges of incompatibility between Roman Catholi- 
cism and civil order, with all the multifold arguments from theory 
and history brought to sustain the accusation. At that very time 
John Wesley was using his powerful influence to persuade the 
British people that Roman Catholicism could not safely be tol- 
erated within the empire. The members of the Convention had 
been brought up in all the traditional horror of Popery; they 
came from States many of which disfranchised Catholics more or 
less. But when they were at length free to follow the pure in- 
stincts of Christianity and the mature results of civic wisdom, 
they decided finally that those things of life which concern all 
should be the concern of all, whatever might be men’s views of 
the spiritual world or its relations to the temporal. 

If there is any provision of our Constitution, after its guar- 
antees of republican suffrage and personal freedom, which has 
always been esteemed fundamental and distinctive, it is the one in 
question. All who will are free to argue for its abrogation, just 
as all who will are free to argue for the reinstitution of hereditary 
monarchy. If they can persuade two thirds of Congress and 
three fourths of the States to agree with them, the minority must 
make the best of it. Yet the one measure would be as distinctly 
reactionary as the other. Reaction may sometimes be necessary, 
yet when it goes against the whole current of national tradition, 
only the proof of overwhelming necessity can excuse the agitation 
for it. 

What has befallen us in the United States, that a movement is 
on foot, and is said to command many hundred thousand votes, 
for shutting Roman Catholics, in absolute opposition to our past 
national policy, out of every civil office, from constable to Presi- 
dent? Which has changed, the Nation or the Roman Church? 
We are indeed assured, that, in 1870, views which had previously 
been floating and matters of free opinion were at length brought 
into definite and binding formulas, and that since then Roman 
Catholicism has been inconsistent with the independence of the 
state. 

This is extraordinary news. It should appear that the endless 
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political restrictions laid by Protestantism on its rival were un- 
justifiable in the past, but became necessary just a quarter of a 
century ago. There is no commonplace of religious controversy 
more trite than that Rome is always the same. Now, all at once, 
we learn that exactly twenty-five years ago she suddenly became 
essentially different ; but I cannot help thinking that, if the Hil- 
debrands and Innocents and Bonifaces left her endurable, she is 
endurable still. The Vatican Council made three important de- 
cisions: that an ex cathedra definition of Rome, setting forth a 
doctrine of faith or morals, does not need conciliar ratification ; 
that papal religious authority is immediate and plenary in every 
diocese ; that Catholics are bound to obey every general papal 
ordinance “ concerning the government of the Universal Church.” 
What is there in these ecclesiastical, not civil, regulations which 
puts Rome on any new footing with the nations ? 

To do popular Protestant controversialists justice, however, they 
make but little use of this new argument. They commonly feel 
themselves safer on the old platform, that no one can be, or ever 
has been, a good citizen and a good Catholic at the same time. 
The fact that our Republic was founded in the deliberate and 
well-considered affirmation that one may be, and in the organic 
prohibition of all national legislation to the contrary, and that if 
there is disloyalty on either side, they are the disloyalists, gives 
them very little concern. Indeed, if some of the things which 
they say can be proved true, we should be obliged to conclude that 
the Fathers were either very ignorant or very negligent, and 
framed their inclusive ordinance not according to Catholicism as 
it is, but as they wished to persuade themselves that it was. 

Thus, one clergyman who, although he certainly does not rank 
among the scholars of the land, is a well-educated man, of mild 
temper, and highly esteemed for Christian virtue, winds up a con- 
troversy with a prominent Catholic layman by remarking that the 
learned judge is doubtless a man of genuine American feeling, 
but that he is bound to believe that Leo XIII. can shut him out 
of heaven. Shut him out by mere will, that is, since no Christian 
would dispute that a rightéous sentence of Leo would be ratified 
in heaven. So another clergyman, of very great authority in this 
controversy, defines a Roman Catholic as one who has, on pain of 
eternal damnation, submitted reason and conscience absolutely to 
the control of the Pope. These are merely specimens of state- 
ments heard everywhere, and believed by most Protestants as un- 
questioningly as the statement that the Pope lives in Rome, or is 
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chosen by the cardinals. They admit, of course, that this is 
mostly a right held in reserve, but insist that it can at any time 
be brought into operation to control any act. 

Now, here is the thing in a nutshell. If Catholics believe, as a 
part of the faith, that they incur damnation by refusal to obey 
any command of the Pope, ecclesiastical, social or civil, reasonable 
or unreasonable, just or unjust, virtuous or wicked (and as emi- 
nent a man as Eugene Spuller, in the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
virtually declares this), it is plain that there can be no such thing 
as an unjust excommunication, for this is inflicted only for disobedi- 
ence, and, according to this showing, disobedience always deserves 
excommunication, and indeed damnation. If this is true, if every 
Catholic holds himself bound, in civil and social, no less than in 
doctrinal and ritual matters, to obey every command of a man 
residing in Rome, it is plain that he cannot be a true citizen, any 
more than if he professed the duty of unreserved obedience to the 
German Emperor. If this is Roman Catholic doctrine, the grow- 
ing disposition to persecute Catholicism out of the country jus- 
tifies itself, and only leaves us in profound astonishment that 
all Protestant countries are gradually admitting Catholics to full 
citizenship. On the other hand, if this opinion is false, popular 
Protestant controversy collapses in its very citadel. 

Nothing can show more fully our absolutely unmoralized con- 
dition with respect to Roman Catholicism than the fact that this 
tremendous proposition can be advanced on all sides by educated 
men, from the pulpit and the press, and be received as self- 
evident, when any Catholic treatise on morals or theology would 
suffice to refute it. But still more discreditable is it that those 
who do not share this persecuting temper seem to remain so largely 
helpless before it, and to content themselves with expressions of 
vague and cloudy dubitation. 

If Protestants would content themselves with saying that Rome, 
especially as impelled by some of her pretorian cohorts, has ex- 
aggerated the duty of obedience to the very verge, if not beyond 
the verge, of spiritual slavery, just as current Protestantism has 
exaggerated the rights of individualism to the very verge, if not 
beyond the verge, of spiritual anarchy, they would be on very safe 
ground, although the fair inference would be that these two poles 
of opinion belong indissolubly together, and that only as a result of 
their mutual interactions can there ensue what Gioberti is so fond 
of calling “the dialectical conciliation.” But by overreaching 
themselves, they have entirely spoiled their case. I shall, there- 
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fore, devote myself to disproving, in extenso, the assertion that 
“absolute submission to the Pope,” absolutely interpreted, is, in 
Roman Catholic doctrine, an indispensable condition of gaining 
eternal life. This is not a superfluous labor, for I see clergymen 
of the highest standing, though disbelieving this, yet limping 
painfully in their endeavors to justify their disbelief. Almost 
every argument of popular Protestantism, aiming to justify a 
proscriptive policy, or an invincible suspiciousness and hostility, 
issues from this and returns to it. It is the keystone of the whole 
arch, which sinks to pieces when it is knocked out. Even those 
facts and those grievances against Catholicism, which of them- 
selves have much weight, and which so vast and ancient a body 
cannot have failed to furnish in great number, lose all their co- 
gency when they are made to depend, like the members on the 
heart, from a central assumption which is false. To strike at the 
assumption in question is to strike at the heart of our popular 
polemics. There is nothing more left which is really necessary to 
be proved. 

Now, as I have said above, if every Roman Catholic is bound, 
on pain of eternal damnation, to obey absolutely every command 
of the Pope, of every kind, and is indebted even for the freedom 
of his daily occupations to the self-restraint or indulgence of the 
Church, then it is evident, since excommunication has for ages 
only been pronounced against disobedience, that no one can be 
unjustly excommunicated. Yet, one of the points which Catholic 
divines debate is, What are the effects of an unjust excommuni- 
cation? Bellarmine, whom we know to be one of the very high- 
est authorities under the grade of a Doctor of the Church, and 
probably inferior in this second degree only to his fellow-Jesuit, 
Suarez, acknowledges that various Catholic divines hold an un- 
just excommunication for absolutely null. He, however, holds it 
ecclesiastically valid. Its object, he thinks, ought not to seek the 
sacraments, except in extremis, and a priest who knows of the 
injustice ought nevertheless not to give him the sacraments, ex- 
cept in extremis, when any priest can release from any church 
sentence whatever. Nevertheless, he bids the innocent victim of 
injustice not take the wrong too much to heart, since, though man 
may condemn him, God will crown him, Deus coronabit ewm. 
This dictum of the great Jesuit cardinal of itself annihilates the 
assertion that Rome holds an excommunicated man as of neces- 
sity shut out of heaven. Therefore, when Adrian VI. wished to 
hear Luther’s defense, notwithstanding his predecessor’s doctrinal 
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bull of excommunication against him, he was, as the orthodox 
Pallavicini remarks, in no way disrespectful to Leo X., who was, 
indeed, says he, an infallible judge of doctrine, but not of Lu- 
ther’s personal culpability. Here we see a Pope assuming that a 
man who has been with the utmost solemnity cast out of the 
Church, not as a heretic only, but as a monstrous heresiarch, 
may perhaps be found, after all, to have remained spiritually in 
communion with the faithful. So far is Rome from determining 
that even the most solemn promulgation of excommunication, by 
the Chief Pontiff himself, decides by any infallible necessity the 
spiritual standing of the object, either before, during or after the 
act. Infallibility in the discernment of personal character has 
never been claimed by the Church or by her head. As the Jesuit 
Lehmkuhl remarks in his recent and highly valued “ Theologia 
Moralis,” if the priest wishes his sentence to be ratified in heaven 
he must take care that it expresses the judgment of heaven. This 
is a reflection which General Assemblies and Conferences may 
have quite as much occasion to take to heart as the Pope. 

High as Bellarmine ranks among theologians, we know that 
Alphonso Liguori ranks immeasurably higher. He is not only a 
canonized saint (which of itself would signify nothing for his 
theological authority) but he is also one of the nineteen Doctors 
of the Church. How this man, who seems to us so petty intellec- 
tually, so unsound ethically, and so mawkish religiously, should 
have been set by the side of Aquinas, and even of Augustine, in 
good measure practically antiquating them both, is a mystery to 
us. But there he is, and we must take the fact as we find it. In- 
deed, we never do forget it when we can avail ourselves of some 
lax moral proposition of his to the discredit of his Church. Then 
let us not forget it when he stands forth as the champion of spirit- 
ual independence. Now Father Curci, in “Il Vaticano Regio,” 
says that St. Alphonso, “supported by universal theological con- 
sent,” pronounces a notoriously unjust sentence of the Church 
absolutely null and void, deserving of no attention or respect 
whatever. That this is no new invention of his is shown by the 
fact that, some three centuries before him, the orthodox, indeed 
hyperorthodox Spanish Church, when Leo X. proclaimed a 
grossly unjust interdict against her, did not even condescend to 
protest against it, but treated it as non-existent, until, four months 
later, the Emperor Charles, by a good-humored intercession, gave 
the Pope an opportunity to save his dignity by withdrawing it. 
The Spaniards were Catholics of the Catholics, but not having 
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been through a course of Protestant polemics, they remained — 
Primate, Inquisition and all — wholly unaware that the mere word 
of the Pope could shut men out of heaven. Here was a com- 
mand, not civil but purely ecclesiastical, and within the undoubted 
competence of the Pope, treated by this great Church as null, 
simply because it was grossly unreasonable. This is in full agree- 
ment with Cardinal Bellarmine’s proposition, that a grossly un- 
reasonable papal command involves no certain and intrinsic, but 
only a casual, obligation to obedience. Those American Cath- 
olic editors, therefore, who scoff at the recent Roman decree 
against various beneficent orders as “ a still-born edict,” as being 
drawn up in ignorance of American conditions, are in the line of 
the most orthodox teaching and hyperorthodox precedent. The 
Pope, says Cardinal Newman, in full agreement with the current 
of Catholic.teaching, may give general laws, but it is the individ- 
ual conscience which freely determines, how far, in any particular 
time and place, these laws can be brought into application, espe- 
cially how far they bind the individual. This does not excuse 
caprice, but justifies a manly elasticity of judgment. Conscience, 
says Newman, is the great Priest and Pontiff of the Church, so 
that should all other priesthood perish out of it, there would still 
be left an indefectible priesthood. Hail to the Pope then by all 
means, says he, but let us first raise our acclaims to Conscience. 
After Newman had spoken thus, he was raised to the purple, so 
that the papacy, indirectly but emphatically, has confirmed his 
words. 

The most important case, says Father Curci, in which this 
principle has been applied, is that of Savonarola. A papal com- 
mand restrained him from preaching, unjustly, but with some 
plausibility. He obeyed. Under new circumstances a second pro- 
hibition appeared, the injustice of which was notorious. This 
he disregarded. He was thereupon seized and condemned to 
death as a heretic and rebel. According to our popular notion 
there could be no doubt of his guilt in the eyes of a Roman Cath- 
olic court, and no doubt of his perdition, dying impenitent. Yet 
so little did this weigh in Catholic Italy, that even the evil Pope 
who condemned him, and who could procure no retractation from 
him, sent him and his two companions out of the world with a 
solemn declaration of his confidence that, with his pontifical help, 
they would go straight to Paradise, without even passing through 
Purgatory, and when he learned that Savonarola’s disciples had 
begun to invoke his intercession with God as a saint and martyr, 
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he expressed his entire approbation of their piety, cynically re- 
marking, “ Invoke him as much as you will in heaven, so long as 
he is not here to torment me on earth.” When in 1569 the great 
Dominican Order, mightily aided by St. Philip Neri, and by the 
prayers of devout monks and nuns throughout Italy, procured of 
Rome a solemn declaration that Fra Girolamo had been an en- 
tirely orthodox and Catholic man, there appears to have been not 
even the mildest blame expressed of his defiance of the wicked 
Alexander, unless we can so interpret the prohibition of some of 
his sermons, not as erroneous, but as too severe for a different 
age. As we know, Benedict XIV. accounted him worthy of can- 
onization, and although adverse influences have as yet been too 
strong for this, yet in the last century the Holy See again sig- 
nified its entire willingness that any of the faithful who would 
should invoke his intercession with God. In view of this action 
of four centuries by Rome towards this great son of hers, who so 
boldly set Conscience above the Pope, what becomes of our com- 
mon talk about the dogmatic necessity that every Roman Catholic 
should in everything and every time obey the Church on pain of 
losing his soul? 

The case of Joan of Arc is very much like that of Savonarola. 
It is true, she was not condemned immediately by Rome ; but her 
case was decided by an inquisitor delegated for all such cases by 
Rome, auxiliary to the Bishop of Beauvais. She was burnt as 
a heretic and sorceress under full ecclesiastical authority. More- 
over, when asked if she would submit to the Church, she an- 
swered: “ Assuredly, our Lord God being first served.” In other 
words, she distinctly postponed the Church to God and Conscience. 
What could a Protestant martyr have done more? Yet in twenty- 
five years Rome herself, after an exhaustive examination, pro- 
nounced the sentence against her calumnious and void. She had 
been a thorough Catholic Christian, and the nobility of her spir- 
itual independence was not held in the least to detract from the 
soundness of her faith. Rome appears to have stood ready for 
ages to canonize her, but the singular indifference of France has 
restrained her till now. The honors now rendered to her, on the 
way to the final honors, are wholly inexplicable by our common 
Protestant notions, but they are not in the slightest degree embar- 
rassing to Roman Catholicism as it really is. 

A less important but to us still more luminous case is that of 
our countryman, Dr. McGlynn. Under false representations he 
was excommunicated and deposed. Yet I understand that even 
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his hostile diocesan remained silent when a learned priest of his 
own jurisdiction publicly pronounced the sentence void, because 
unjust. As we know, Rome finally restored him without requiring 
any acknowledgment of wrong beyond the admission that after 
the sentence he had been betrayed into a certain intemperance 
of speech. As the “ Colorado Catholic” says, Rome had been by 
misrepresentation misled into an injustice, and discovering her 
error, was glad to repair it. Assuredly neither Dr. McGlynn nor 
his friends would admit for a moment, or be required to admit, 
that the sentence had any moral validity, or that this unjust con- 
demnation by the Church involved him in any condemnation be- 
fore heaven. No church in the world insists more emphatically 
than the Roman that no power on earth can expel God’s justifying 
grace out of a man’s soul except the man himself. 

Cardinal Jacobazio, who is a high theological authority, insists 
that if I erroneously interpret a papal command, of itself legiti- 
mate, as involving sin, I am bound to disobey it, inasmuch as I 
am not responsible for an honest error, but am responsible for 
acting against conscience. St. Alphonso is not content with 
pronouncing such a conscientious disobedience, founded in error, 
sinless. He insists that it is meritorious, and entitled to an in- 
crease of the heavenly reward. 

If our popular polemics had, or wished to have, any sense of 
logical consistency, it would see that it is confuted out of its own 
mouth. Thus, in a widely circulated book of this description, we 
are informed that every Catholic is solemnly sworn to universal 
obedience of the Pope. Yet the same author dilates on the dire- 
ful obligation which every professed Jesuit assumes, of implicit 
obedience to the Pope. Cannot the author see that the taking of 
such a vow implies that he who takes it was previously bound, only 
to a limited obedience? The forty-nine fiftieths of the order 
who are not professed, therefore, acknowledge only a restricted 
obedience. If they, how much more the other orders! Above 
all, how much more the laity, whose relations to the Pope are of 
the most distant and undetermined kind, depending moreover, 
as we have seen, in each particular case on the decision of the 
individual conscience, guided by the general law of the Church. 
In reality, of course, the Jesuit “ professed” themselves give no 
such promise. The famous Fourth Vow is a promise of entire obe- 
dience to the Pope circa missiones. It is always so described in 
the constitutions. The society at large (which, it is true, is gov- 
erned by the Professi guatuor votorum) professes a special rev- 
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erence and observance towards the Chief Pontiff, and towards 
his prerogatives, but assumes no specific obligations to him. The 
other orders, especially the Benedictines, seem to be in some re- 
spects more widely independent of Rome than even the secular 
priesthood. The secular priests, that is, the great bulk of the 
clergy, at their ordination, [promise obedience to the ordinary 
(not explicitly to Rome) for their priesthood, not for their per- 
sonal relations. The Pope or the bishop has no more Catholic 
authority to direct a secular priest how to bequeath his patrimony, 
how to manage any canonically legitimate business, or, if a widower 
with children, to what calling to train them, or in what Catholic 
schools to educate them, than to direct the Austrian Emperor. In 
other words, he has not a particle of authority in either case, 
though doubtless he is likely to have much greater influence in 
the former. A monk submits his whole life to the command, not 
of the Pope, but of his superior, reserving only, as the Jesuit 
rule puts it, “the right to refuse to sin;” but a secular priest 
has in no age of the Church made any such personal surrender to 
any one whatsoever. The Canons bring him largely under the 
control of his bishop, but they also leave him largely under the 
control of himself. 

As to the laity, a remnant of common sense, and an instinctive 
perception of the limits of possibility, keep even popular contro- 
versialists from upbraiding Rome with much direct interference 
in their private concerns. The whole question of authority and 
obedience is set forth lucidly in the “ De Romano Pontifice,” of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. This famous work is worthy of peculiar 
attention for a good many reasons. Besides its ease of style, and 
the great good sense which reigns in it, the fact that its author 
was an Italian, a Jesuit, a cardinal and the nephew of a pope, who 
himself barely came short of the tiara, and that his order has urged 
him for canonization, is a sufficient proof that he will not set the 
authority of the Church and the Papacy too low. It is true even 
he did not content Sixtus V., who sent his book into the Index. 
But after the haughty old Pope’s death, Rome, to her lasting 
honor, took it out of the Index, thereby signifying that she was 
well content with the authority that he allowed her. Indeed, she 
has virtually impeached him of an immoderate and culpable zeal 
in her behalf, for one of the grounds on which she refuses him 
canonization is, that in his zeal for the Papacy he misled Clement 
VIII. into publishing a false statement. Let us therefore ex- 
amine the teaching of this zealous and illustrious Papalist. 
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There is one proposition of the “ De Romano Pontifice” which 
is everywhere trumpeted about in current polemics, and which, if 
it were honestly quoted, would conclude the whole case. We are 
told on the right hand and the left, that Cardinal Bellarmine 
declares that if the Pope were even to command the Church to 
practice vices for virtues, or to shun virtues as vices, she would be 
bound in conscience to believe and obey. In other words, we are 
told that he, so eminently a representative of Rome, teaches in 
her name a doctrine which would deprive her utterly of the char- 
acter of a Christian church, and turn her into a society of medi- 
eval Syrian assassins, whose only hope of escaping hell rests on 
an absolute willingness to commit murder or suicide at the com- 
mand of their chief. Now copies of the “ De Romano Pontifice” 
are not hard to procure. Yet though this horrible charge is copied 
from book to book, and shouted from a hundred pulpits, I have 
never seen the slightest evidence that one who brings it had ever 
thought it incumbent on him to consult the original, in order to 
see how the passage really runs, or what is its connection and pur- 
pose. 

As we know, until 1870 there were two parties in the Church, 
one holding the Pope capable, in an obscure doctrine of duty, of 
unconsciously misleading the Church, the other denying it. Ina 
clear case both sides allowed the abstract possibility that he might 
try to mislead, since this would only result in his loss of the pa- 
pacy. How, then, in an obscure question? Both sides allowed 
that then they were bound to follow a papal definition, at least for 
the time being. But, says the Cardinal, if the Pope could err in 
such a case, the divine duty of the Church to obey him when in 
doubt and the divine promise that she shall not be doctrinally 
misled would clash. He essays a reductio ad absurdum. :“ If,” 
says he, “the Pope should err by commanding the Church to 
practice vices for virtues, but not manifest vices, or to shun virtues 
as vices, but not manifest virtues, she would be bound to obey, 
and as she may not act against conscience, she would then be 
bound to believe vices good, and virtues bad. For in doubtful 
matters, the Church is shut up to the judgments of the Chief 
Pontiff.” This moral confusion he holds impossible, and the ex- 
cuse which to most of us would appear sufficient, that in such an 
obscure and secondary question an objective error, with subjective 
uprightness, and held provisionally, would work no great harm, 
does not suffice for him. He insists that in this case God would 
restrain the Pope from even an objective error. Now by entirely 
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neglecting the connection and scope of the passage, and by cut- 
ting out the three vital clauses which I have emphasized, popular 
Protestant controversy has utterly perverted his meaning, and put 
into his mouth something which he abhors, and which in this same 
work he has reprobated. A papal edict, says he, which should 
command vice, or forbid virtue, would of course not be binding. 
Such edicts, though not such definitions, he holds to have been 
actually given, and praises those who refused to obey them. 
Suppressio veri, in so important a controversy, is hardly less 
criminal than suggestio or even afirmatio falsi. Yet, as Adolf 
Harnack says, himself a zealous Protestant controversialist, it may 
be questioned whether Protestants as a body recognize the Ninth 
Commandment as of any binding force over against the Catholics. 
Otherwise the only current citation of the ‘‘ De Romano Pontifice” 
would not be this abominable mutilation and misrepresentation of 
this one passage. Let us see what Bellarmine actually teaches in 
it concerning the limits of papal authority. A command to do 
evil or forbear good, says he, has no force. Nor has a grossly un- 
reasonable command except casually. An apparent endeavor of 
the Pope to propagate an injurious error, even though he were 
really sustaining a truth, would involve me, if I honestly believed 
him wrong, in the obligation of resisting him. The course of 
Cyprian towards Pope Stephen, has, notwithstanding the final 
verdict of the Church for the Pope, left the great Bishop of Car- 
thage in full possession of his honors as theologian, saint and mar- 
tyr. Moreover, says Bellarmine, if the Pope is pursuing a policy 
destructive of the Church, he is to be opposed to the uttermost. 
In civil affairs we know that the Cardinal ascribes to Rome the 
most exaggerated authority, “so far as it concerns the salvation 
of souls.” But in matters of mere civil expediency, he declares, 
the Pope, if he interferes, becomes “a disturber of the Common- 
wealth,” and is to be resisted like any other turbulent person, 
“by refusing to do what he commands, and by putting positive 
obstacles in the way of his will.” If the Pope assails vital in- 
dividual rights, such as life, it is, he allows, lawful, in absolute 
self-defense, even to kill him, since self-defense is an indefeasible 
natural right of every man towards every man. Indeed, setting 
aside Bellarmine’s extravagant grants of civil authority for spirit- 
ual ends, which time antiquated even during his life, it would be 
hard to say how any treatise could guard both individual and 
collective rights against papal usurpation more resolutely than 
the “ De Romano Pontifice.” Rome has a tremendous force in her 
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assumptions of power, but on the otlfer hand the voices of the 
past have a weight of authority to warn her back within accepted 
limits which it is impossible that they should have gained with 
us. Antiquity and wide extent are very considerable guarantees 
of justice. 

Popular controversy makes itself very much at home in the in- 
tricate thickets of the canon law. With a thoroughly deceptive 
form of speech, we are assured that the canon law is “ the funda- 
mental and unquestioned code of Romanism.” This, to Protest- 
ants generally, would mean, as of course, that it is the doctrinal 
basis of Roman Catholicism. Indeed, in one widely circulated 
work, it is declared to be received, together with the decrees of 
councils, and of the popes, as the Word of God, equal to the 
Gospels. This is a gross falsification. However, there is one 
affirmation of the canon law which is uncontested, being, indeed, 
only an amplification of Scripture. Itis this: “The judgments of 
God concerning men rest on eternal truth, and therefore are. al- 
ways true. But the judgments of the Church rest on human 
testimony, which is often false, and therefore it may well be that 
he is loosed by the sentence of the Church who is bound by the 
sentence of God, and that he is bound by the sentence of the 
Church who is loosed by the sentence of God.” Popular Pro- 
testant controversy knows nothing of the canon law as saying 
this. 

Nor do we ever find Protestant writers against Catholicism 
informing their readers that the canon law inclines to find the 
requisite proof that any canon is in force in any country in the fact 
“that it is ratified by the usage of the people,” moribus utentium 
approbatur. Nor do they care to have their readers know that 
even after a canon has come in force, whether papal or conceiliar, 
it commonly suffices to invalidate it in any diocese, province or 
nation, that a contrary custom has grown up. A theologian of 
eminence, Emmanuel Sa, in a work approved, after expurgation, 
by the Master of the Sacred Palace, declares, in a passage ex- 
empted from excision, that the non-reception of any canon by any 
people keeps it from coming into force, even though the enacting 
power is left in ignorance of the non-reception. Yet, somehow 
or other, our popular controversy never seems to hear of these 
things. Whether it is ignorance or disingenuousness, I shall not 
undertake to say. More probably it is that very disagreeable 


and unwholesome compound of the two known as the odium 
theologicum. 
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I observe that in some-of the most embittered writings of this 
kind, appeal is made to the authority of Dr. von Schulte. He is 
indeed an eminent canonist, as was shown by his official rela- 
tion to the Archbishop of Prague. The fact that he broke with 
the Roman Church after the Vatican Council leaves his former 
works orthodox, as with Dollinger and with Reusch, whose pre- 
vious writings are still authorities in Roman Catholic theology. 
I observe, however, that those who cite Schulte do not seem to 
have read him enough to discover that a very small part of the 
canon law is of doctrinal force; that any disciplinary canon is 
voided at once by a doctrinal decision of the Church opposed 
to it; that no canon is of force in a diocese until published by 
the bishop ; that most canons lose force in any diocese by a non- 
user of forty years, or by the occurrence of permanent conditions 
plainly incongruous with their observance. Indeed, the whole 
fabric of the medizval canon law, except so far as it has passed 
into current use, seems to have little more substance than a 
fata morgana. It is the foundation of modern Roman Catholic 
jurisprudence, indeed, but only in the sense in which the Jus 
Civile is the foundation of modern Scottish jurisprudence. What 
should we say to an Englishman who, unearthing from the Pan- 
dects some cruel semi-pagan edict, should hold it up to an Eng- 
lish audience as a specimen of the system of law under which 
their North British countrymen were living? But this would be 
hardly farther from the truth than to dive into all the barbarous 
bewilderment of Gratian’s ‘“‘ Decretum,” or some other compilation 
of canons, and bring out some expression of the confused and 
often harsh legislation of the Middle Ages, long since voided by 
disuse, as a specimen of the present church law under which Ro- 
man Catholics live. 

Worse than this, however, is the appeal against our contempo- 
rary Catholicism, to things that never had the force of law, obiter 
dicta of extravagant canonists, in or out of the papacy, which 
were not supposed, even by those who uttered them, to have 
either doctrinal or disciplinary vigor. For instance, this of Hil- 
debrand : “Princes are the fruit of crime and violence, therefore 
to legitimate their power they must needs be guided by God’s 
Churek.” Now, this is a crude declaration of a noble truth, and 
though not religiously, it is ethically identical with Herbert 
Spencer’s statement that parliaments are not entitled to obedience, 
more than princes, except so far as their enactments have “ the 
ethical sanction.” But it was not expressed by Gregory VII. as 
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a doctrinal definition, it was only a controversial justification of 
his policy ; and we see that, in this form, it cannot be applied as 
a law. How little this harsh and contemptuous estimate of the 
civil power agrees with the living opinion of the Church in our 
day may be seen by the pastoral of the Swiss bishops, issued in 
1871, and approved by a papal brief of the same year. I give it 
in the translation of Cardinal Newman: “ It no way depends upon 
the caprice of the Pope, or upon his good pleasure, to make such 
and such a doctrine the object of a dogmatic definition. He is 
tied up and limited to the divine revelation, and to the truths 
which that revelation contains. He is tied up and limited by the 
creeds already in existence, and by the preceding definitions of 
the Church. He is tied up and limited by the divine law, and by 
the constitution of the Church. Lastly, he is tied up and limited 
by that doctrine, divinely revealed, which affirms that alongside 
religious society there is civil society, that alongside the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, there is the power of temporal magistrates, in- 
vested in their own domain with a full sovereignty, and to whom 
we owe in conscience obedience and respect in all things morally 
permitted and belonging to the domain of civil society.” 

The occasional depositions, attempted or successful, of princes 
in the Middle Ages are invariably described by our current con- 
troversialists as resting on an essential and permanent doctrine 
of Roman Catholicism. It would be interesting to know when it 
came in. The Greek Church, though accounted schismatic, has 
always been esteemed by the Latins as orthodox, as holding 
every essential part of the faith. Yet Constantinople has never 
dreamed of such a doctrine. The famous Four Articles of Gal- 
licanism of 1682 were intensely distasteful to Rome, who long re- 
fused to advance to the episcopate any priest engaged in passing 
them. Yet, as to this one point cf the four, the only dispute 
between Ultramontanes and Gallicans has been that the former 
maintained the right of deposition in the Middle Ages to have 
been shown to be historically justifiable, while the latter denied 
it. As late as 1825 Rome pronounced Gallicanism consistent with 
the faith, when it was already dying out. As to the denial of 
the right of deposition, the present view of the Church is found 
in these words of the Swiss bishops, ratified by Pius IX., which 
I translate from a French copy of Canon Bartolo: “ This his- 
torical epoch,” —the Middle Ages, — “considered in itself, as 
well as the relations which the law then established between the 
Church and the State, between the popes and the governments, 
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have a character thoroughly peculiar to that age, and widely dif- 
ferent from that which exists at present. Now, this situation is 
profoundly modified. ~The course of historical events has com- 
pletely changed the situation of the public law which existed at 
that epoch.” We see that, according to the bishops and the 
Pope, medizval usages of this nature expressed no immutable 
law of revelation, but a mutable law of history. Pius IX., one 
of the headiest and one of the frankest of men, told the simple 
truth when, in a discourse of August, 1871, he declared the 
notion of reverting to these old claims of civil supremacy, “an 
absurd idea, of which nobody dreams nowadays, and least of all 
the Pope.” Indeed, as early as 1620 the Jesuits had begun 
to treat these medieval procedures as antiquated, and Urban 
VIII. did not disguise his scorn of the ineptitude of Pius V. in 
essaying such rusty arms. There are probably some Jesuits who 
still cling even to this part of Bellarmine’s. teachings, as there 
are said even to be a few of the brethren who still agree with 
Urban VIII. and John Wesley in condemning the Copernican 
theory. The society, however, as such, appears to have left this 
remnan; of medizvalism in Bellarmine to sink into innocuous 
desuetude, as he in turn decidedly rejects the doctrine of the 
Unam Sanctam, that the divine commission of the State is re- 
ceived through the Church, and therefore that the State is merely 
a subordinate department of the Church for the administration 
of temporal affairs. 

The obstinacy with which polemical Protestants insist on cling- 
ing to the Unam Sanctam is very amusing. They will have it 
that, from beginning to end, it binds Catholic belief to this day. 
It would certainly be very convenient for them to have it so. 
There is no doubt what doctrine Boniface VIII. teaches in it. 
He makes the State a mere dependence and abject vassal of the 
Church. The magistrate bears the sword, indeed, but only “at 
the intimation and allowance of the priest,” ad nutum et patien- 
tiam sacerdotis. He evidently sets out to define this as of faith. 
Yet, after arguing for it through a long bull, when he comes to 
the definition itself, the invincible cautiousness of a Roman pope 
holds the hand even of this arrogant canonist, and he sinks into 
an innocuous declaration, “ that, by necessity of salvation, every 
human creature ought to be subordinate to the Bishop of Rome.” 
This, as still further restricted by the Fifth Lateran Council, and 
by the current of subsequent theology, means: “ As a part of the 
economy of salvation, it is divinely appointed that all believers 
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in Christ should be spiritually subordinate to the Bishop of 
Rome.” It is perhaps the most remarkable exemplification of 
the parturiunt montes in history. The corporate tradition of the 
Papacy was too strong for Benedetto Gaetani, haughty and auda- 
cious as he was. Indeed, one Catholic divine (1 cannot now re- 
member his name) founds on this failure an argument for the 
restraining power of the Holy Ghost over the Chief Pontiff 
speaking ex cathedra. If any pope could be expected to break 
loose, he says, it was this angry and intractable man, provoked to 
the utmost by his quarrel with the French king. Yet, after 
trying to stimulate his own courage by a long preparation of 
mingled argument and denunciation, his courage fails him at 
the last, and he binds the consciences of the faithful only to be- 
lieve what they believed before. All divines allow that when a 
pope or a council supports a doctrinal definition by arguments, 
the definition, if legitimately formed, and founded on Scripture, 
binds, but that the arguments are merely something over and 
above, and are worth neither more nor less than their cogency 
makes them worth, even as when a general council once supported 
a doctrinal definition by alleging a reported miracle, the defini- 
tion remained obligatory, but the miracle turned out a fable. 
Even so popes, cardinals, theologians, national churches and 
monastic orders have gone their way afterward as before, trou- 
bling themselves very little about the reasonings of the Unam 
Sanctam, until Bellarmine proposed a theory directly contradict- 
ing it, and the Papacy of our day, far from allowing the universal 
dependency of the civil upon the ecclesiastical power, pronounces, 
through the mouth of Pius IX., the civil authority “fully sov- 
ereign,’ and through the mouth of Leo the Thirteenth, “ su- 
preme,” maxima, within its own domain. With these two 
pontifical declarations, expressing the virtually unanimous ac- 
knowledgment of the post-medizval Church, exit the Bull Unam 
Sanctam, except as a curious exemplification how popes, as well 
as kings, are sometimes fain to “Jet I dare not wait upon I 
would.” 

I do not mean to represent Rome as thereby having come to 
stand in just the same relation to the State as Protestantism. 
Heaven forefend! Rome has an old habit of pushing against 
the State and Protestantism an old habit of yielding before the 
State. Canonists have made a great many blasphemous ascrip- 
tions of power, but they have made them to the Pope. We have 


made a great many blasphemous ascriptions of power, but we have 
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made them to the King, or the Commonwealth. It was Cranmer, 
not any idolatrous papist, who eulogized Thomas Cromwell by 
declaring that “he loved the King as much as he loved God.” 
It was John Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
declared that a subject is bound to profess. any religion which the 
sovereign imposes, unless he can prove that God has immediately 
forbidden him. It was the Anglican Mainwaring who described 
the relation of children to parents, and of Christians to God, and 
as something compounded of both, the relation of subjects to 
their king. The denunciations which forty-five years ago rang all 
over our land against those who dared to invoke the law of God, 
*‘ Thou shalt not deliver to his master the servant that is escaped 
from him,’’ when the law of the land declared, “Thou shalt 
deliver him,” proceeded from leading Protestant pulpits. It was 
in an organ of one of our very foremost Protestant denomi- 
nations that, some time since, I saw a sharp criticism of a Cath- 
olic bishop as daring to enforce Christ’s law of marriage by 
purely spiritual sanctions, “ against the policy of the government,” 
thereby distinctly ascribing to the government, our American 
government, a right to control the administration of the sacra- 
ments! It was the General Assembly of an American Presby- 
terian Church which a few years ago directed a church session 
to receive a couple who, in the judgment of assembly and session 
alike, had been married in contempt of Christ’s law, “lest they 
might appear disrespectful to the civil power!” Disrespectful 
by enforcing Christ’s law, through purely spiritual sanctions, in 
Christ’s own Church! Until we have gained courage enough to 
say that our souls are our own over against our great collective 
Leviathan of the civil power, it may not be the worst thing in the 
world, as Bishop J. P. Newman of the Methodist Church sug- 
gests, to have in the land, besides the faithful Covenanters and 
Quakers, one extensive religious community which does not gov- 
ern its conscience in vital moral questions by the good pleasure of 
the State House or the Capitol. In days when, as Mr. Lecky 
remarks, the bolts of anathema that crush are wielded by the 
hands of governments, not of pontiffs, a certain sacerdotal counter- 
poise may not be without its advantages in America, in Germany, 
and, as Dr. A. D. White very decidedly maintains, in Italy. A 
Christian knows no undivided allegiance except to the mind of 
Christ, and that voice which for the time being expresses this, is 
entitled to his fullest obedience. The ‘* Spectator” well says, that it 
is a poor witness for the depth of a man’s convictions if the pos- 
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sibility of being charged with political disloyalty determines all 
questions for him. 

I have dealt in this paper with the central ground on which it 
is declared that Roman Catholics cannot be good citizens. The 
common talk, connected with this, that even if his abstract au- 
thority is limited, yet if the Pope is infallible, everything he says, 
does and commands must be accepted by Catholics as binding on 
them, because it is God’s immediate word, is beneath contempt. 
Yet I have known writers to give in full the Vatican definition, 
which so expressly limits infallibility to a preservation from doc- 
trinal error, and moreover limits this to the comparatively rare 
cases when the Pope propounds a doctrine of faith or morals to 
all Christians, and then to go on immediately to talk of the Pope 
as being infallible in Catholic eyes in his policy, in his discipline, 
even in his personal spiritual state, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Pope is required by inexorable usage to confess his sins to a 
priest every week, and that a confessor has been known to refuse 
absolution to a pope, not on the ground of a private fault, but on 
the ground that he was endangering the Church by the obstinacy 
of his public policy! Of course there is no doing anything with 
such people. They do not know the truth simply because they 
do not wish to know it. 

Besides this central falsity, which, an exaggeration of un- 
doubted and often civilly embarrassing facts, converts them into 
assumptions utterly beyond all that Roman Catholic theology de- 
duces from them, there are all manner of isolated calumnies which 
deserve refutation, but which there is not room to refute here. 
Such is the statement that Rome, to cover her patronage of 
image worship, has mutilated and falsely divided the Decalogue, 
an assertion that is an absolute miracle of blundering and calum- 
nious ignorance, alike of history, theology, Catholicism, Protest- 
antism and Judaism. Then there is the assertion, meant to set 
our Protestant blood on fire, and of all things most likely to do 
so, that Rome accounts all Protestant marriages null and void, 
mere “ filthy concubinages.” I should be glad to handle these 
and other charges, but should need ampler room. 

In fine, our popular Protestant controversy, not merely in its 
vulgar strata, but well towards the top, largely handles the Roman 
Catholic system as a completely foreign country, not only in that 
vast mass of details, of varying usage and interpretations, in 
which the most learned Catholics themselves cannot avoid slips, 
but in elementary and constitutive questions, in the very alphabet 
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of theological use. Surely we might well believe in gnomes and 
sylphs, and other invisible creatures, supposed to people our 
world, when millions of men of our own flesh and blood, speak- 
ing our own languages, live among us, whose books are open to 
our study, whose history is luminous in the light of two thousand 
years, and yet to whose fundamental ideas and expressions we so 
often, in matters of vital moment, give erroneous, and sometimes 
exactly inverted meanings, occasionally, it is true, securing them 
thereby an unmerited praise, but much more frequently an exag- 
gerated, or utterly undeserved, and sometimes a practically per- 
nicious, blame. It is certainly time that this thing came to a stop. 
The real teachings of the vastest of Christian churches, and the 
eldest of all the churches of the West, are certainly as well worth 
studying as Confucianism, Buddhism or Brahmanism, important 
as all these are. 


CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 





LOCAL CULTS IN HOMER. 


To the reader of Homer the gods of the epic come to be very 
well-known and very definite beings; yet they are none the less 
a fascinating riddle, demanding and constantly eluding explana- 
tion. They receive what is called prayer and sacrifice as their 
proper due; their power and knowledge are exceedingly great, 
even though these are not infinite, and they dispense good and evil 
to all, while right and justice are their peculiar care. But at the 
same time their interests and the manner in which they attain 
their ends are purely human; except for their immortality, they 
differ only in degree from epic heroes in the Greek and Trojan 
camps ; in fact, their passions, their contests and their deceptions 
are the exact counterpart of the relations of these human heroes ; 
they are not gods that could be worshiped. It is no part of the 
purpose of the poet to furnish religious edification to his hearers ; 
he is a poet singing to please and to amuse. 

The epic poems are the most direct source of our knowledge of 
early Greek religion, but the knowledge thus gained is fragmen- 
tary, and perhaps does not give a fair impression of the whole. 
When we do have data for a full study of Greek religion, we find 
a state of things very different from that described by Homer. 
The gods have animal symbols, and are often associated with 
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rude fetich objects; the stories which are told in connection with 
their worship have a religious rather than an esthetic end; finally, 
this worship is offered to local divinities and local forms of the 
greater gods, and in the localities where each is worshiped his power 
is supreme and unchecked by the will of any other god. So 
the question arises whether or not we are justified in inferring 
that the common form of worship in the Homeric epoch, as in 
later times, was local worship offered to local types of the gods; 
and, farther, whether we may suppose that the poetic picture of 
universal gods, and the stereotyped forms of sacrifice and prayer 
described in the epic, grew out of local deities and local forms of 
worship. The importance of these questions becomes clear when 
we recognize that they are really equivalent to the cuestion whether 
early Greek religion was anything more than wonderful stories 
of superhuman heroes, together with a few formal rites used to 
emphasize an oath or to grace a feast. 

In the present paper I shall attempt to show by a few exam- 
ples what material there is for the study of this question, and 
to suggest briefly some of the results towards which this study 
points. A presentation of all the available material would be 
tedious and unnecessary for my present purpose.’ I propose first 
to speak of the particular types of Zeus and of Apollo which are 
associated with particular localities, and secondly to note some of 
the distinctly local divinities to which direct or indirect reference 
is made. 


I. 


According to the proper epic idea of the gods, they live on 
Mt. Olympos, apparently the Mt. Olympos of Thessaly. Allusions 
to a distinct local worship of Zeus here in Thessaly would be en- 
tirely at variance with this epic conception of Olympos. ‘There 
are, however, some few traces of such a local worship in early 
times, and we can hardly doubt that the connection of Zeus and 
the other gods with Olympos is due to worship there, and to a 
celebration of these gods by schools of early poets centring in 
that region. This conception of the gods as Olympian deities 
was early adopted by the epic as the pan-Hellenic conception ; 
from the poet each Olympic deity receives distinct functions and a 
comparatively simple, definite character, while together they con- 


i Some additional material I have given in a paper before the American 


Philological Association, Proceedings of the Special Session, 1894, pp. xix- 
xxii. 
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stitute a council (Bovdy), as it were, of Greek princes under Zeus 
as the presiding king. A god with the title Olympian represents 
the proper epic idea of that god; so that, e. g., Olympian Zeus 
may be used to determine deviations from the epic idea in the case 
of another Zeus. 

Agamemnon, praying to Zeus (Iliad, @, 238-240), says: “ Never 
at all did I pass by a fair altar of thine in my many-oared ship 
on my toilsome way hither, but on all I burned fat and thighs of 
kine, in my desire to destroy the firm-walled city of Troy.” Of 
these many localities where Zeus was worshiped we have no far- 
ther indication, for the only cults of Zeus distinctly mentioned in 
the poems are the worship in Troy and on Mt. Ida, and the wor- 
ship at Dodona. 

In two passages! there are distinct allusions to a worship of 
Zeus on the acropolis of Troy. One of these passages associates 
the worship of Zeus in the city and on Ida, and it is possible that 
the worship in the city may be in the poet’s mind an offshoot 
of the worship on Ida; or the worship in the city may be simply 
a recognition of Zeus as the guardian of the city. Zeus of the 
Troad the poet associates closely with Ida. His seat is on the 
“ lofty peaks of many-fountained Ida, mother of wild beasts,” and 
frequently the poet gives the name of this peak as Gargaros. 
Here Hera finds him (2, 292), hither he summons Apollo 
(0, 147), and from here he goes to hold council on high Olympos 
(@, 488; 0, 182-133). In connection with Ida, the physical 
characteristics of the god are prominent ; he sends gusts of wind 
(M, 253) and thunders (0, 170) to influence the battle on the 
Trojan plain ; he shrouds the mount with cloud (P, 594), and is 
himself encircled with a fragrant cloud as with a crown (0, 153). 
To Father Zeus, ruling from Ida, both Greeks and Trojans prayed 
(1, 276, 820, H, 202, H, 308) ; and we find reference to Hektor’s 
sacrifices on the peaks of Ida (X, 169), to the sacred precinct 
and smoking altar of Zeus on Gargaros (@, 48), and finally to a 
priest of Zeus Idaios who is honored as a god by the people 
(11, 604, 605). It is natural that this Zeus should be quite gen- 
erally the god of the Trojans, though the situation is such that he 
may be at the same time the god of Achilles. 

The references to sacrifices, to a sacred precinct and an altar, 


1 In X, 169-172, Zeus says : “ My heart is sad for Hektor, who burned many 
thighs of oxen for me on the crests of many-folded Ida, and at other times 
also on the acropolis of Troy ;” and in A, 48, “ Never did my altar [in Troy] 
lack seemly feast.” 
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and finally to a priest of this shrine, show distinctly that the Zeus 
of this mountain, Zeus Idaios, was worshiped in a peculiar shrine 
if not in a peculiar manner. From the epic standpoint, Zeus on 
Ida is simply the Olympian god taking a place near the scene of 
action, but this very statement calls attention to the fact that 
while the other gods interfere with the battle in person, as Zeus 
does not, they come from Olympos and return to their homes 
on Olympos (with the exception of Apollo in some instances), 
i. e., the epic conception does not adequately express the relation 
of Zeus with Ida. The god of Ida is most closely associated 
with Apollo— we find the same thing later on the northwest 
coast of Asia Minor; and he rebukes Hera and Athene very 
sharply; but when Zeus is observing the battle from Olympos, 
Athene reminds him that he cannot save Hektor with the ap- 
proval of the gods, and Zeus bids her do what seems good to 
her (X, 183-184). It is not the king of Olympos as described 
in the passages just referred to that Athene fears will come to 
make tumult in Olympos, snatching guilty and guiltless alike 
(0, 186, 187). Zeus of Ida is at home where he is; and in a sort 
of opposition to the other gods who are worshiped mainly else- 
where, he works his will with the aid of Apollo. In a word, the 
poet represents Zeus Idaios as slightly different from Zeus Olym- 
pios, just as he represents the worship of the latter as offered all 
over the world, while the former is worshiped on Ida and appar- 
ently on the citadel of Troy. 

It would be of great interest to determine whether this local 
worship is simply an inference from analogy in the case of local 
cults on mountains familiar to the poets, or whether some old 
worship on Ida was really identified by early Greeks with the 
worship of an Idwan Zeus. If the close connection of this Zeus 
with Trojan heroes from Dardanos down had any basis at all in 
local legend, we should infer that there was a local god of Ida 
whom the epic poet treated as Zeus of Ida. Moreover, religion is 
so conservative that even the slight literary evidence of such a 
worship and the few remains of later ruins suggest that the spot 
was held sacred in early times. 

When Achilles, deeply moved by the straits of the Greeks, 
sends Patroklos and the Myrmidons to battle, he begins his 
prayer to Zeus: “King Zeus, Dodonzan, Pelasgian, dwelling 
far off, ruling from wintry Dodona, and the Selloi thy prophets 
dwell about thee, their feet unwashen, their couch the ground” 
(U1, 283-235). The fame of the oracle at Dodona is suggested 
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gives distinct evidence that at Dodona there was a peculiar 
worship of a Zeus differing in some degree from Zeus Olym- 
pios. Furthermore, wherever the Dodona of the Iliad should be 
located, it is evident that Achilles is praying to the god of his 
fathers. In &, 187-189, the relation of Zeus to the ancestors of 
Achilles is pointed out, and according to A, 773-775, Peleus his 
father was found by Nestor and Odysseus, burning fat thighs of 
kine to Zeus, whose delight is in the thunder. Whether or not 
we are justified in identifying Zeus of Dodona and Zeus the god 
of the Aiakidai, it is evident that these are local forms of worship 
offered to special phases of Zeus. 

We may take Apollo as the second example of a god in whose 
worship local cults appear, though Athene or Poseidon might 
serve equally well. Apollo is associated with the acropolis of 
Troy somewhat in the same way that the other gods are con- 
nected with Olympos. On one occasion when the other gods 
went off to Olympos, Apollo entered sacred Ilion in fear for its 
wall (#, 515), and in several passages he is spoken of as residing 
on Pergamos. There is no reference to priest of his or to sacri- 
fices to him, but there is a temple of Apollo, the far-darter, in 
sacred Ilion, where Hektor vows he will hang up the armor of his 
victim ; and it is to this temple on sacred Pergamos that Apollo 
takes Mneias, in order that Leto and Artemis may care for him 
in the great adyton.1 The word Pergamos is used only twice 
elsewhere, once in a reference to Paris, and once of Kassandra, 
so that possibly it is fair to regard it as in some way associated 
with the worship of Apollo. 

While Apollo of Troy is rather a literary figure than a god to 
be worshiped, Apollo Smintheus, the god of Chryse, Killa and 
Tenedos, is quite distinctly an object of religious worship. Ac- 
cording to the first book of the Iliad, the priest of Apollo Smintheus 
has come with the fillet and golden sceptre of the god to seek his 
daughter, and when he is not honored he approaches the god with 
awe, and on the basis of his continued service he prays Apollo to 
send vengeance on the Greeks. The description of the god com- 
ing down over the peaks of Olympos in anger, seating himself far 
from the ships, shooting arrow after arrow with dire clanging of 
the silver bow, and paying no heed to “the sacrifices of lambs and 
goats, is very different from any other picture of Apollo in the 
poems. We have but to compare it with the account of Apollo’s 


1 H 82-84, E 445, 448. 
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part in the death of Patroklos, or in the saving of Agenor, or in 
the theomachies, to see that we are dealing with a very different 
being. Chryses is praying to the god he worships, and this god, 
worshiped in two or three localities, is quite distinct from the god 
of the literary epic. The only part of the account of Apollo 
Smintheus which is exactly in harmony with the literary temper 
of the poems is the account of the sacrifice conducted by Odys- 
seus. This is purely formal and according to the epic type of 
sacrifice. For other reasons, however, this passage has frequently 
been regarded as a later addition to the account. The worship of 
Apollo Smintheus is so important in this region later that we may 
fairly regard the religious character of this phase of Apollo in 
the epic as due to his intimate relation with the actual worship of 
the region. 

The references to the worship of Apollo at Delphi and at 
Delos show that these great centres of the local worship of partic- 
ular phases of Apollo were recognized as important by the epic. 
The prayer of Glaukos when Sarpedon is dying, “ Apollo, wher- 
ever thou art in the rich land of Lykia or in Troy,” together with 
the fact that Apollo was selected to care for the body of Sarpedon, 
indicate how closely Apollo was associated with Lykia (1, 514, 
670). Later we find traces of a worship of Apollo Sarpedonios 
in southern Asia Minor, so that possibly the connection of Apollo 
and Sarpedon in the Iliad may be interpreted as a reference to a 
local type of the worship of Apollo. Apollo is also associated 
with sacred Zeleia at the foot of Ida. From him Pandaros re- 
ceived his bow, it was he who sent Pandaros to the war, and the 
hero prays to Apollo Avxvyeveiag vowing a hecatomb of firstling 
lambs when he should have returned to his home in Zeleia (£ 827, 
E 105, 4 119-121). The peculiar sacrifice certainly suggests a 
peculiar cult at this point. Again in Ismaros, on the south coast 
of Thrace we read (198), Maron, priest of Apollo, the god watch- 
ing over Ismaros, dwelt in a thick grove of the god. Odysseus 
protected him and his family when the city was sacked, and re- 
ceived from him a present of gold and a mixing bowl and divine 
wine. The priest and sacred grove and city under Apollo’s care 
represent a local worship of Apollo; and if an inference may be 
drawn from the character of the gifts, we may think of this Apollo 
as allied to Dionysos in his nature. Finally, the references to the 
feast of Apollo in Ithaka make it evident that the idea of recur- 
ring feasts, celebrated in particular localities in honor of some 
particular phase of the god, was not unfamiliar to the epic poets, 
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a. 


In considering the local character of early Greek worship it is 
necessary to consider the lesser spirits or gods as well as the 
Olympian deities in the Homeric poems, for it is quite possible 
that some of these may have been originally divinities receiving 
local worship. I may first call attention to the fact that most of 
these semi-divine beings are localized at some definite point in the 
epic world. The Azan isle is the dwelling-place and dancing 
ground of Eos the dawn, and apparently Helios also spends the 
night there. Odysseus in his wanderings visits the house of 
Aiolos, and receives from him a dangerous present of winds con- 
fined ; the other winds also have their home, whence Iris summons 
them to the vows of Achilles and the funeral pyre of Patroklos. 
Pharos,  day’s voyage from Egypt, is the resort of Proteus, the 
ancient one of the sea; and one of the harbors of Ithaka is the 
haven of Phorkys. This localization of all the demi-gods who 
had any real personality is in many instances the pure work of 
fancy; but inasmuch as the home of a god is the common epic 
phrase for local worship of this god (cf. Aphrodite and Paphos, 
6, 362), I think it not unfair to say that the haven of Phorkys, 
for instance, meant to the poet a place where Phorkys might be 
found and worshiped. 

The river-gods, seven or eight of whom are mentioned in 
Homer, constitute a distinct class of local divinities. They are 
closely connected with Zeus, “ Zeus-sent,” for they are filled by 
the rain of Zeus; and such is their importance that even in the 
epic several instances of their worship occur. At the sacred 
stream of Alpheios the Pylians sacrificed a bull to Alpheios, to- 
gether with offerings to Zeus, Poseidon, and Athene. To the 
river Spercheios Peleus had prayed for Achilles’ safe return, and 
had vowed fifty rams as a holy hecatomb in the sacred precinct, 
by the altar fragrant with spice. The prayer was not granted, 
so that Achilles feels free to offer to Patroklos the lock of hair 
which he had been growing for Spercheios. Here we find a local 
deity, a local shrine and a local form of worship. The other 
striking instance of peculiar worship paid to a river-god is in the 
ease of the Skamandros. The Skamandros has his own priest, 
honored as a god by the people; and such a priest means in 
Homer a local shrine. The power of this god is not sufficient to 
save Hektor, though bulls be sacrificed to him, and whole-hoofed 
horses be thrown alive into the stream. 


‘s 
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The nymphs do not play any important part in the superhu- 
man world of the epic; and, though their number is large, but 
few have any definite personality or receive a name. Still they 
are not conceived as mere creations of fancy, unconnected with 
religion ; the naiad nymphs, to whom the cave by the haven of 
Phorkys is sacred, received many an acceptable sacrifice of heca- 
tombs from Odysseus, and on his return to Ithaca he greets them 
with prayer and vows; and likewise prayer is offered and sacri- 
fice vowed at a wayfarer’s chapel of the nymphs in Ithaca. For 
epic fancy the woods are full of life that man does not see but 
feel, and each mountain and spring has its resident spirit; for 
the religious consciousness particular spirits or groups of spirits 
were powerful each in its own particular locality, and in this 
locality the pious man worshiped this spirit (or group of spirits). 
This worship, to which the epic barely alludes, has often continued 
down through the ages; and in cases where the nymph has not 
been absorbed by some greater deity and where political or social 
change has not forcibly destroyed the cult, the local spirit may 
still be worshiped as a saint, or it may be a demon, in the Chris- 
tian church of the region. 

From the study of the Homeric heroes more light is to be 
expected as to the early Greek cults than from any other source. 
So little work has been done in this field, however, that scarcely 
any results can be presented with confidence. In the second book 
of the Iliad, when the assembly breaks up and the Greeks go to 
their tents to dine, they sacrificed, one to one of the ever-living 
gods, another to another, praying to escape death in battle. 
Through the poems generally each important hero is connected 
with some one god, — Agamemnon, Achilles, Hektor with differ- 
ent phases of Zeus, Diomedes and Odysseus with Athene, Paris 
and Aineias with Aphrodite, and so on. In the age preceding 
the siege of Troy this connection is even closer: — Aiakos is the 
son of Zeus, Neleus, of Poseidon; Poseidon builds the walls of 
Troy for Laomedon, and Athene constantly cares for Tydeus. 
No student can doubt that some of these mythical connections 
took their rise in local worship of local phases of the gods; at the 
same time it goes without saying that this material must be han- 
dled with the greatest caution. In some instances the name of a 
hero may have been formed out of a local epithet of the god 
of his people. Odysseus has been thought to be an epithet 
of Poseidon; Eudoros (“of rich gifts”) son of Hermes, and 
Polymele (“with many flocks”) mother of Eudoros, seem to be 
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named from traits of Hermes the shepherd-god. Again, a hero 
of myth may have originated in some local divinity. Minos, who 
is so closely associated with his father Zeus, appears to have been 
originally a Cretan god; Ariadne, his daughter, is still repre- 
sented as a goddess in a late passage of the Iliad (3, 590); Sar- 
pedon, who is so closely associated with Zeus and Apollo, was 
probably an old divinity of Lykia, adopted by the epic as son of 
Zeus, and in later worship continuing as an epithet of Apollo and 
of Artemis. Finally, some heroes were eponyms of tribes whose 
gods were identified with Olympian divinities. Neleus was sim- 
ply the ancestor of the Neleids, and the god they worship is Pose- 
idon. The most recent account of Aineias! accepts the theory 
that he was the eponym hero of the clan of Aineians, and that 
Aphrodite Aineias was the peculiar Aphrodite worshiped by this 
clan. From this worship the epic gets Aineias the son of Aphro- 
dite, who is located in Troy and who goes from Troy to found the 
cult of Aphrodite elsewhere. 


IIl. 


In conclusion, I can only suggest that the epic account of ritual 
had similarly a local origin, and arose in much the same way as 
the epic gods. The forms of worship which became thoroughly 
naturalized in the epic world were the burning of some parts of 
the animal before a feast, and the libations of wine mainly in con- 
nection with the feast. The poets were obliged to describe a wor- 
ship which was not local and separative, and which yet suggested 
everywhere the familiar ways of ‘approaching the gods; such a 
description we find, nor are we able to say how far this univer- 
salized and rather colorless worship may have actually come into 
practice in the courts of Ionian nobility where the poets sang. 
But this worship was not religious, nor could it have been the 
sole forerunner of the forms of worship which are found in his- 
toric Greece. So I have attempted to show that in the back- 
ground of the epic there are numerous allusions to a different 
phase of the gods and a different type of worship. The poems 
mention many semi-divine beings, local in their character and 
undoubtedly receiving local worship. Other local cults may be 
inferred from epic heroes, and their connection with particular 
gods. Moreover, various phases of the greater gods, imperfectly 
fused with the Olympian ideals, also appear in the poems; and 
these too are local in their character and receive local worship. 

1 See the article “ Aiueias’’ in the new edition of Pauly’s Realencyclopddie. 
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These three kinds of allusions are out of line with the pan-Hel- 
lenic character of the poems; they remain in spite of the epic 
spirit. We may then safely infer that these local cults had a far 
greater importance than appears to the casual reader. 

What the rites of these local cults were, in what consisted “the 
roofing of temples to Apollo,” and what was the ineaning of the 
“smoking altar on Gargaros,” we do not learn from the epic. I 
would only call attention to the fact that the gods connected 
with local cults, the Zeus of Dodona, the Apollo of Chryse, the 
Spercheios to whom Achilles sacrifices, seem to be more truly 
religious than the representations of the gods in other connec- 
tions. Perhaps we may infer that in these local cults, if any- 
where, is to be found the early religion of Greece. 

Students of Greek mythology have begun with the Olympian 
gods of Homer, as though this were the beginning of Greek reli- 
gion. Undoubtedly these gods do represent the starting-point, 
for us, of a most important current of religious belief in Greece. 
The Olympian gods became universal beings, whose home was 
all of Greece, because they were created in the early ages of 
epic song by poets who lived not in any one locality but for the 
nascent Greek world. Varied characters, rich in legend, and 
touching man’s life at many points, because the bards drew from 
the religious ideas of every locality, these gods are nevertheless 
real persons, for they were born in the poet’s song. But though 
the gods are real persons, and though the source from which the 
poet drew was frequently the story that explained religious ritual, 
still the gods are not divine. It was a poet’s task, this creation 
of human ideals in the superhuman world; it was the work of 
fancy, not of religion, to produce heroes of the higher as of the 
lower sphere ;! the aim of the movement was wethetic, sO that the 
product was distinctly not religious. 

By lines of study like that suggested in the present paper, I 
am led to the following conception of the relation of the religious 
ideas in Homer to the actual religious ideas of early Greece. 
Epic poetry selects and arranges according to the poet’s fancy 
what will please his audience. It describes and helps to make 
real a universal, somewhat colorless type of sacrifice. It is by 


1 A friend reminds me that the epic freedom in creating beings divine as 
well as human is well illustrated by such passages as = 39-49. The train of 
nymphs who follow Thetis are brought vividly before the imagination by giv- 


ing their very names, — names transparent enough to show clearly their poetic 
origin. 
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far the most important factor in creating the pan-Hellenic pan- 
theon of Olympian gods; and the stories of the gods are all of 
them moulded, many of them created, by the free imagination of 
the poet. Greek religion never lost the poetic stamp which each 
single feature of it received at this hour of its creation. At the 
same time the source from which these stories came was in many 
instances cult and ritual, and to these local cults one must look 
to find the religious side of this early development. From this 
source enough was taken so that, at least in the home of the early 
epos, the bond between religion and poetry was never entirely 
severed, and when once the Olympian deities were created, they 
never ceased to exert a profound influence on the gods of popular 
worship. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





THE NOMADIC IDEAL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


AMONG the best parts of the Books of Kings, from the stand- 
point of historical credibility, is the narrative in 2 Kings, ix., x. 
of the simultaneous overthrow of the royal house of Omri and 
the Syrian Baal by Jehu — an event which, with approximate cer- 
tainty, can be fixed in the year 842 B.c. Like a meteor, as it 
has well been said, appears and disappears the notable man to 
whom we may refer the views which I attempt to designate briefly 
as the Nomadic Ideal. 

When the ferocious Jehu, who seizes the throne of Israel 
through an understanding with the prophets of Yahweh, has fin- 
ished his bloody work in the residence of Jezreel, he at once 
mounts a chariot to go to the royal city of Samaria.1_ He meets 
a company of Jewish princes, with their attendants, who are on 
their unsuspecting way to Jezreel, and at his command they are 
cut down. “ And when he was departed thence,” as we read in 
2 Kings x. 15 ff., “he lighted on Jonadab,? the son of Rechab, 
who greeted him, and he said to him, Is thine heart right, as my 


1 Compare, for this section, Stade (Zeitschr. f. d. alttest. Wissenschaft, 
1885, s. 276 ff.). His opinion that 2 Kings x. 12-16 is an interpolation is con- 
sistent with the view that x. 1-12, at the beginning, is such. It suits better 
the lightning-like action of Jehu. 

2 To be exact, the name in this place is Jehonadab ; compare Jehonathan 
with Jonathan, and similar cases. 
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heart is with thy heart?. Jonadab answered, It is. Then said 
Jehu: If it be, give me thy hand. And he gave him his hand, and 
Jehu took him up to him into the chariot and said, Come with me 
and see my zeal for Yahweh; and so he rode with him in his 
chariot.” We hear again in verse 23 that Jonadab was a witness 
of the fearful slaughter which Jehu made of the worshipers of 
Baal at Samaria; but only his name is given, and every trace of 
his person thereupon disappears. We may safely infer from the 
context that he was a zealot for Yahweh, whose consent and sup- 
port Jehu felt to be valuable in his undertaking, and also that the 
narrator did not need to tell his Jewish readers who Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab, was. His name alone must have carried with it 
a whole circle of ideas. This would be a slight consolation for 
posterity if a happy coincidence had not shown us, fully two hun- 
dred and fifty years later, the traces which this notable man left 
behind him in the history of Israel. At the first siege of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, under King Joiakim (597 B. c.), the in- 
habitants of the low lands took shelter behind the walls of the 
capital. Among them the prophet Jeremiah selects a peculiar 
company, “ the house of the Rechabites,” as a type of force of will 
and fidelity, to bring before his wavering and faithless people 
(Jer. xxxv.). He sets before this company pots full of wine and 
cups, and invites them to drink. The answer, which he expected, 
was: “ We drink no wine, for our forefather, Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, commanded us, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor 
your sons forever. Neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have any; but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents, that ye may live long in the land where ye are strangers.” 
Now we know why the Book of Kings spoke so laconically of 
this man; his profile was sharply drawn against the background 
of Israel as that of the founder of a remarkable sect. «He was 
the representative of the Nomadic Ideal. The good-will of Yah- 
weh, the possession of the blessing which he alone can bestow 
(compare for example, the quite similar formula of the Decalogue 
in Exodus xx. 2), is connected by Jonadab with the nomadic 
manner of life — tent instead of house, cattle-breeding instead of 
agriculture, and, above all, strict avoidance of wine. On the 
other hand, Yahweh will withdraw his blessing and drive them 
from the land in case they embrace a settled life, contrary to his 
commandment. At first sight there appears to be a notable con- 
tradiction here: long life in the land on condition of not strik- 
ing root in it! The prohibition of wine, by itself, upon which 
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Jeremiah bases his action, we might understand as a justifiable, 
if severe, result of the misuse of intoxicating drinks; but fixed 
dwellings and agriculture are also forbidden, and this shows that 
vine-culture is, fundamentally, only taken as the flower of the 
settled life. This is a view which in fact lies at the foundation 
of the history of Noah in Genesis ix. 20 ff.; is shown in the grapes 
(with pomegranates and figs) of the narrative of the spies in 
Numbers xiii. 23, and may be taken as a common mark of the 
Old Testament cult. But why is this precious gift, and its fruits, 
here despised and rejected? A vague reference in a genealogy, 
given by a very late hand, but still entirely credible, aids us 
in answering this question. From 1 Chron. ii. 55, we learn that 
this House of Rechab belonged to the Kenites (wrongly vocalized 
there as Kinites). The Kenites, according to 1 Sam. xv. 6, led 
a nomadic life in the extreme South of the West-Jordan land, 
the neighbors of the Amalekites, notorious for their destructive 
inroads, with whom they were partially intermingled. That some 
scattered families of them, with their herds, sought pasturage else- 
where in Canaan, we see already in the Song of Deborah, for 
Jael, the slayer of Sisera, to whom the praise of the highest cour- 
age is given, is the wife of Heber, the Kenite, and belongs among 
the women who dwell in tents (Judges v. 24; compare iv. 11). 
We meet Jonadab ben Rechab (2 Kings x.) in the same district 
where, centuries before, the battle of the Song of Deborah was 
fought, and he must also have been a nomad, perhaps a descend- 
ant of the branch of the Kenites which had penetrated there, and 
to which Heber and Jael belonged. He had thus, in fact, only 
bound his descendants to remain true to the primitive customs of 
their fathers ; there could be no question of a religious ideal, least 
of all of one binding on all worshipers of Yahweh. So much 
is then plain that the rule of the nomadic life is not freely won by 
observances and resolutions, but is attained through descent and 
history. But we might infer a religious descent of the ordinance 
of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, from the fact that in 2 Kings x. 
he meets us as a well-known purist of Yahwism, who greets Jehu’s 
proceedings with the same pleasure that the latter shows in win- 
ning the aid and countenance of the notable zealot. That his 
precepts referred only to his descendants does not conflict with 
their ideal universality. For the doctrine of every sect, or reli- 
gious order even, is so much the more surely esoteric the more 
firmly it is convinced of its sole power to save. The lack of a 
Kenite descent probably formed no insuperable obstacle to the 
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admission of those who were convinced of the righteousness of the 
Rechabite teaching. But that these nomads should venture to 
make decisive declarations in matters of the religion of Yahweh is 
easily understood. The Kenites were the direct descendants of 
Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, the faithful leader of Israel 
in the desert (compare Judges i. 16, iv. 11, with Numbers x. 
29 ff. and 1 Sam. xv. 6), and so had claims to be heard as the 
descendants of him who led Israel to Yahweh. But still more! 
As shepherd of his Kenite father-in-law, and in the pastures of 
his tribe, Moses received the revelation of Yahweh and the com- 
mission to lead Israel out of Egypt and to Yahweh (Exodus iii.). 
What other god will reveal himself than that of his wife’s tribe ? 
But if this is Yahweh, then the Kenites have worshiped him 
sooner than Israel itself, and this position is confirmed by the 
fact that the first offering to Yahweh after the exodus is made, 
not by Moses, but by his father-in-law, and that it apparently 
serves to initiate “Aaron and the elders of Israel” into the 
sacrificial community of Yahweh ; Moses is not named, probably 
because he was already initiated (Exodus xviii. 12). Moses’ 
father-in-law, in Exodus xviii. 11, does not express the belief that 
Israel’s god is greater than all others, and even than his own; but 
he has reached the proud consciousness, through what Moses has 
related, that the power of his own god, Yahweh, whom his fathers 
have served from time immemorial, and to whom Israel has now 
intrusted its fate, reaches far beyond the narrow borders of his 
tribe.1 No wonder, then, that his descendants for many centuries 


1 This is not the place to establish more thoroughly the so-called Kenite 
hypothesis of the origin of Yahwism ; yet a few indications may be welcome. 
We are here concerned, at bottom, not with a hypothesis, but with a special 
understanding of the sources, which does not forsake solid ground at any step, 
and with confidence in the historicity of their tradition. The weightiest sup- 
port is the utterance of the Elohistic source of the Pentateuch (E ; Dillmann’s 
B), that the divine name Yahweh was first made known to the people of 
Israel at Sinai (Ex. iii. 13f. and the avoidance of this name in the sections 
preceding in this source, in agreement with the later source, P, before Ex. 
vi. 2 ff.). Taken in its full meaning, this implies that the person, too, of this 
god was previously unknown to Israel. The declaration, moreover, that 
Israel, or its fathers, had worshiped the same god under his generic name 
(Elohim =deus) is equivalent to an idealizing voucher of other worships, 
which appeared to the later knowledge as idolatry ; it serves at the same time 
the practical need of a justification of the Canaanite places of worship, as ded- 
icated to the true God in hoary antiquity by Israel’s orthodox fathers, even if 
without knowledge of his name. This tradition of the Elohistic source is op- 
posed, with its present representatives, by the conviction that only the passage 
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felt themselves the chosen guardians of the pure Yahweh worship ; 
no wonder that to them, as for ages, Yahweh is the god of the 
steppe and of the roaming nomads, to whom agriculture, fixed to 
the soil, cannot be an acceptable honor. So all corruption and 
disaster, in observing and condemning which the Kenite is one 
with the prophets, above all the worship of Baal, derive from the 
one fundamental fault that Israel has left tents and herds behind 
and turned to house and field. 

I may assume that the form and life of this notable founder of 
a sect have been sufficiently presented, and that the religious sig- 
nificance of his views and institutions has become clear. But 
the nomadic ideal meets us not only in the Rechabites but also in 
the prophets of Israel. One might suppose that Jeremiah would 
appropriate it, or at least show recognition of its religious value, 
but this is by no means the case. Only the obedience of the 
Rechabites to their tribe-father stood out brilliantly compared 
with the disobedience of Judah and Jerusalem to their God, who 
had spoken to them through his prophets. Therewith is associated 
a plainer contrast in the subjects of the prohibition: there a com- 


to a religion wholly new to Israel, i. e., the confession of a god thus far un- 
known, can explain the profound consequences of the events of the exodus from 
Egypt and at Sinai ; the simple re-adoption of an old worship, or the acceptance 
of the god of a single tribe or family of Israel by all the tribes is not suffi- 
cient. If it is objected that the older and more trustworthy source J knows 
nothing of this tradition, but considers Yahweh as the god of the forefathers 
of Israel from primitive times, the “ Kenite hypothesis,” and this alone, gives 
a fully satisfactory explanation. In Egypt, as we see from other quarters, it 
was not all Israel, but Joseph, i. e., the tribes of Rachel, that was in captivity. 
They will, therefore, have the best recollection of the liberation and the means 
that wrought it. Hence E, the source proceeding from the northern king- 
dom, the Joseph tribes, knows that the new god, Yahweh, brought by Moses 
from without and preached by him, obtained freedom for them. That in 
general Northern Israel is well versed in religious history is explained by 
the fact that in the wandering the national shrine, the ark of Yahweh, and 
with it an antique established priesthood was apportioned to it. On the other 
hand, the source J comes from Judah, the mightiest of the Leah-tribes. From 
antiquity the Kenites and the other non-Israelite tribes of the south had been 
half-domiciled in Judah, and after David’s time were more closely connected 
with it, and a strong lever for its growing power. To the Kenites Yahweh was 
no new god, but he belonged to them from time immemorial ; so it is com- 
prehensible that this consciousness is also represented by the Judah source. 
When the primitive form of this derives all mankind from the eponymous 
hero of the Kenites (in the table of the Cainites, Gen. iv. 17-24), we are 
demonstrably dealing with Kenite traditions. (Compare the proper name 
Kajin, used directly for the Kenites in Num. xxiv. 22, and Judges iv. 11.) 
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paratively trifling matter, wine-drinking, here a destructive sin, 
idolatry. The comparison is a formal one then — there obedience 
and fidelity, here disobedience and revolt, and under circumstances 
of double consequence. An independent value in the precepts of 
Jonadab is not asserted, and their specific foundation, the nomadic 
life, is not even mentioned in the divine words based upon them 
(Jer. xxxv. 12 ff.). The less worth of their own dwells in those 
precepts, the sharper is the contrast, and the more forcible the con- 
clusion which Jeremiah draws from the conduct of the Recha- 
bites. We need not wonder. Perhaps even the Rechabites, whom 
Jeremiah finds, bore a part of the guilt, if the pregnant precepts 
of their ancestor became merely external rules; but, without re- 
gard to this, it goes without saying that the prophet makes Yah- 
weh’s good-will and blessing dependent on quite other things than 
eating and drinking, dwelling and occupation. We must look 
much farther back to find traces, for the most part unrecognized, 
of the nomadic ideal in the prophets, and we must from the first 
look to see it in another form than with Jonadab the son of Re- 
chab, the Kenite nomad. 

It is above all Hosea, the prophet of the falling Northern King- 
dom, a century after Jonadab ben Rechab, who realizes the fea- 
tures of the nomadic ideal, and teaches us its deeper meaning and 
its conditional justification. We know how Hosea learned to un- 
derstand the great sorrow of his private life, the adultery of his 
beloved wife, as the type of the infidelity of Israel to his God. 
The consciousness that he has thus been rendered fit to be Yah- 
weh’s witness and prophet in his whole person has taught him to 
overcome his sorrow, but has also lent him courage and patience to 
contend unweariedly for the souls of the lost. The narrative of 
this tragedy, in the life of the prophet and in the history of Israel, 
in ch, i.-iii. of his book, widens in ch. ii. into a powerful speech 
denouncing punishment on Yahweh’s faithless wife, the people of 
Israel, or rather the mother of this people, the Land which con- 
tinually brings forth faithless generations, illegitimate children.? 
The infidelity of Israel is rooted in its mother-earth. She has 
broken her faith with Yahweh because she thinks “ I must go after 
my lovers who give me my bread and my water, my wool and 


1 That this is the correct meaning of the wife of Hosea in the allegorical 
application of his marriage appears from the preamble in i. 2, and is confirmed 
by ii. 5,14. The three children are not different parts of the people, but the 
whole people always, only from different angles, and on different levels of his- 
torical development. 
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my flax, my oil and my drink” (ii. 5). The lovers, as ii. 18 very 
plainly shows, are the Baiilim, the country-gods of Canaan, the 
“lords,” i. e., the possessors of the soil, who have its gifts in their 
power. He who would enjoy these must follow after them, i. e., 
give them the worship and honor they desire. If he does not, 
they deny him their blessing and let him starve. This is the con- 
viction not only of the great mass of the people who fill the land, 
but also of Jonadab ben Rechab. But they draw from it oppo- 
site conclusions. The people say: Since we cannot renounce all 
these blessings, we must serve Baal. Jonadab, ox the contrary, 
says: Since I may not serve Baal, I must renounce all these bless- 
ings. That he, the fiery zealot for Yahweh, and certainly not in- 
clined to allow his god to be deprived of a particle of his posses- 
sions and his honor, so far agrees with the idolatrous people, con- 
firms us completely in the religio-historical view which we felt 
obliged to draw from the popular belief. 

On entering Canaan, a land long and carefully cultivated, the 
far greater part of Israel passed from the nomadic to the agricul- 
tural life ; the wandering shepherd became a settled husbandman. 
The art of agriculture, and all that pertained to a settled life, he 
had to learn from the Canaanites, whether subdued or living 
peacefully near; and an essential part of this art, according to 
the genuine antique view,! was the proper worship of those gods 
without whose favor and blessing all labor was in vain.? So Israel 
came to serve Baal, and doubtless in the first place with a clear 
conscience and without wronging his own god Yahweh. For Yah- 
weh was the god of the whole people who had brought them out of 
Egypt, united their tribes, led their armies, and had come, later, 
from Sinai to aid his people in their distress (Judges v. 4 f.). 
But just as in Israel each house worshiped a special god beside 
Yahweh (compare the teraphim in David’s house, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 
and in illustration Gen. xxxi. 19, 30-34), so each district of Israel 
could offer the requisite worship to the Baal of its territory with- 
out falling off from the national God. This certainly happened 
in different degrees, according to the density of the pre-Israelite 
population remaining, according to the degree in which in the vari- 
ous districts agriculture prevailed, perhaps also according to the 


1 Compare 1 Sam. xxvi. 19 ; 2 Kings xvii. 26. 

2 The first person, so far as I know, to present this view of the entrance 
into Canaan, and with great clearness, was J. P. N. Land, now professor at 
Leyden, in his essay ‘‘ De wording van staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel ” 
(De Gids, 1871, No. 10, p. 32 f. of the reprint). 
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distance from an important centre of the Yahweh worship. But 
hardly any other parts of Israel could have kept entirely free from 
Baal-worship than those which, because of their location, whether 
chosen or imposed upon them, remained purely nomadic. These 
were especially the non-Israelite dwellers in Judah from whom 
Jonadab ben Rechab descended. 

This state of things did not continue. The remaining Canaan- 
ites were absorbed or conquered in the course of the centuries ; 
with the help of his god Israel fought with his enemies, and after 
a desperate but spirited struggle shook off the yoke of the Philis- 
tines. Thus Yahweh became the unopposed lord of the land. 
He ceased to be for Israel simply the god of the steppe who must 
come thence through the air, or as a wanderer (compare Judges 
vi. 11 ff.), to help his people ; he dwelt now in the land, and 
Canaan had become his possession. The rights and powers of 
the Bailim were thus transferred to him, and even the name, 
which was not a specific name, but only denoted “lord,” became 
his and could properly be applied to him. To the worship which 
had always been due him was now added that which had hitherto 
been paid to Baal. So the Yahweh cult was enriched and ex- 
tended, but also transformed in its basis, and a bitter conflict 
arose between the moral excellence to which the God of Israel 
tended and the elementary powers of the nature-god which de- 
graded him with his worshipers. It almost seemed as if Yah- 
weh was to disappear in Baal, not Baal in Yahweh. While this 
much, at least, was clear to the higher spirits of Israel, that only 
one god should remain and his name be called Yahweh, we need 
not wonder that, with the mass of the people, the old division of 
the worship was far too deeply rooted not to break out again re- 
peatedly, and thus the Baal-worship stood out naked and uncon- 
cealed by the side of the Yahweh-worship. Between two faults 
the conduct of the people wavered to and fro, and often it was 
difficult or even impossible to distinguish whether men brought 
false worship to the true God, or to the false god that which was 
proper to him. In the same acts of religion some might fix their 
minds upon Yahweh, others upon Baal, according to the degree 
of their intelligence. It is not surprising, therefore, that the pro- 
phets often enough gave up the fruitless effort to make such fine 
distinctions ; to them all is idolatry, because it is not pleasing to 
Yahweh, because it has not reached his ear. 

This is the view of Hosea, and thus he takes up the struggle, 
but otherwise than Jonadab. “And she did not know,” says 
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Yahweh, rejecting the just uttered excuse of his faithless wife, 
“that I gave her the corn, the wine and the oil, and bestowed on 
her much silver and gold.” He does not allow that those goods 
belong to the Bailim, and that Yahweh is only the god of the 
steppe and of the nomad: Israel owes to Yahweh, and to him 
alone, all the gifts of agriculture and civilization. This is, first 
of all, a decisive protest against the nomadic ideal: Yahweh is to 
be found also in the civilized land and the settled life, and desires 
no resignation of the gifts of his own kind hand. That they are 
such, his wife shall receive painful proof. ‘“ Therefore will I take 
away my corn in the time thereof, and my wine in its season, 
and take back my wool and my flax, which were to cover her 
nakedness. So will I reveal her shame before the eyes of her 
lovers, and none shall deliver her out of my hand. I will cause 
her joy to cease, her feasts, new moons and sabbaths, and all her 
solemn days; and I will destroy her vines and her fig-trees which 
she held as the reward of love which her lovers had given her ; 
and I will make them ! a wilderness so that the wild beasts shall 
eat them.! So will I visit upon her the days of the Baalim, 
when she sacrificed to them, when she adorned herself with rings 
and chains, and went after her lovers but forgot me.” That 
which Jonadab freely takes upon: himself is here threatened as a 
severe punishment. But with a second “ therefore” the prophet 
gives another turn to the matter. ‘Therefore will I allure her 
(the wife) and will lead her into the steppe and [there] speak to 
her heart. And I will give her there her vineyards, and the bar- 
ren ravines for fig-orchards ;? there shall she be submissive, as in 
the days of her youth and as in the time when she came up out of 
the land of Egypt.” The pleasant sound of the verses has mis- 
led readers into finding in them the deliverance from the distress 
threatened before, and even from a banishment by no means 
threatened ; some, lately, have even made manifold changes of 
the text to render this understanding of it in some degree accept- 
able. This is pains ill spent. The “therefore” of verse 14 


1 “Them” in the original text refers to the vines and fig-trees; probably a 
slight alteration should be made so that it may refer directly to the wife, the 
land : compare verse 5. 

2 «Barren ravines” is a periphrasis for the valley of Achor, concerning 
which compare Josh. vii. 24, 26; xv. 7, and. especially Is. lxv. 10. “ For fig- 
orchards” is an attempt at restoration of the certainly corrupt “for the door 
of hope;” in support of this compare Hab. iii. 17, and especially the just trans- 
lated verse 12 of our chapter, in which vines and fig-trees stand together. 
The change of three letters is needed. 

® Buhl (Zeitschrift fur die Alitest. Wissenschaft, 1885, s. 179 ff.). 
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refers to Israel’s errors, like that in verse 9, and if it is said in 
verse 12 (compare the note on the passage) that Yahweh will 
make the faithless one, the land, a wilderness (compare verse 3 
also), or here that he will lead her into the steppe, the same 
thing is meant. The image chosen, which had been presented 
through Hosea’s marriage, becomes here only a fully developed 
independent allegory, and it is to be, psychologically and ethically, 
sounded and worked out. The wife was before prominent as a 
person. But one cannot make a woman a steppe, though one 
may lay upon her the conditions of steppe-life, when she is led 
thither. This means, then, that the land is to become a steppe 
and its inhabitants thereby be subjected to its conditions.! The 
word that was translated “allure” is used in Ex. xxii. 16 of 
tempting a maiden. It is so meant here, as Yahweh also appears 
in Jer. xx. 7, as a deceiver or betrayer. False representations 
are needed to entice the faithless one into the wilderness ; she 
would not go voluntarily and with a clear resolve, — as little as the 
bulk of the people would listen to the message of a Jonadab ben 
Rechab. But once there, where she must, as the proverb says, 
“ paint vines and fig-trees;” when she is alone with Yahweh who 
has enticed her hither, then she will give heed to his words and 
become submissive as before, in the days of her first love. The 
punishment of the sin of the faithless one here becomes a means 
of improvement. Here, too, the nomadic ideal comes into promi- 
nence by a roundabout way. Its justification is not uncondi- 
tional ; it does not rest upon a limitation of the being of Yahweh: 
the prophet knows that it is easier to serve Yahweh exclusively 
and purely in the wilderness, and so he sees in the return to 
the nomadic life a means of discipline and improvement which 
Yahweh will apply at his pleasure. Not that he will take back 
anything that he has said. Corn, wine and oil, and the’ settled 
life with them, are not objectionable in themselves and foreign to 
Yahweh, but they remain precious goods in his hand. When 
Israel has wholly repented and Yahweh has wedded his wife 
again forever, then he will again bestow on her these gifts in rich 
measure ; the wilderness shall again become a land of fruit and 
wine (ii. 17-23). 

It is plain that the return to the nomad life through more or 

1 Wellhausen asks on Hosea ii. 17: “ Is an actual deportation in question, is 
the wilderness the exile, or is the bringing into the wilderness only an expres- 


sion of the entire desolation of the holy land?” The connection decides for 
the last view. 
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less wonderful divine judgments— wasting of the land through 
hostile armies, desolation through deprivation of the fertilizing 
rain, extreme diminution of the population through sword, hun- 
ger and pestilence — appears as another means for repentance 
and restoration beside the carrying into exile, announced with 
much greater emphasis, which became an event of history. Hosea 
did not confine himself to those means; he, too, repeatedly 
prophesies banishment (vii. 16; viii. 13; ix. 3 ff.,17; xi. 5). 
But he has not therefore forgotten the other way. In xii. 9 we 
read: “I, Yahweh, am thy God from the land of Egypt; I will 
make thee dwell again in tents,! as in the days of thy youth.”? 
So flickers up the nomadic ideal once again in Hosea, under the 
prophetic limitations, without his pursuing it farther. 

Certain thoughts often appear to be in the air, as it were, so 
that they appear here and there, at the same time, without de- 
monstrable dependence. At least the opinion is here excluded 
that Hosea’s younger contemporary of Judah, Isaiah, referred to 
Hosea’s slightly earlier preaching in his oldest predictions ; but 
we find there the same announcement of the return to the nomad 
life through Yahweh’s dispensations, and the same hopes grounded 
upon it. This is true of Isaiah’s vision of his call in ch. vi. of 
his book. He is to preach, but with the result of obduracy 
only. He asks “ How long, O Lord!” “Until the cities are 
wasted, without inhabitants, and the houses without people, and 
the plough land is desolate utterly, and [until] Yahweh has removed 
the people far away, so that wide desolation prevail in the land. 
When, then, a tenth is in it, it (the land) shall serve again for 
pasture ; as with the terebinth and. the oak at whose fall a root- 
_ stock remains, a holy seed remains as its (the land’s) root-stock.” 
Here we have an exact by-piece to Hos. ii. 3, 9 ff. With full 
intention, the answer of Yahweh lets the land, through the pro- 
gressive desolation of cities, houses and plough land, and the 
extreme decrease of men, which extends over it, go back to the 
condition which lays it open to wild beasts, and compels the few 
men left to win their subsistence by his mediation. To this 
point and no farther reaches the prophet’s harsh cry, his preach- 


1 The same expression as in the statutes of the Rechabites, Jer. xxxv. 7, 
10. 

2 Improved according to ii. 15, instead of the impossible ‘‘as in the days of 
the feast.” Giesebrecht (Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1895) proposes of the steppe, which 
is not easier than the traditional consonants, and fits the sense less. The old 
time would be admissible. 
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ing only hardening the heart. The form of the question and 
answer in verse 11 shows with certainty that a consoling limit is 
set before him, from which the way lies upward for the thoroughly 
chastised people. If, therefore, the last words of the chapter (“a 
holy seed remains as a root-stock ”) may be a later addition, as is 
the common opinion at present,! the conviction expressed in the 
speech of a later time is still that of the prophets. We easily 
perceive that the omission of the words leaves an incomplete 
clause ; they must, then, if ungenuine, have taken the place of an 
older clause of essentially the same meaning. Yet we have an- 
other, incontestable witness. ‘“ A remnant repents ” — so in vii. 3, 
a son of Isaiah is called, who is already old enough to be taken 
with him before the gate of Jerusalem. Hence his birth and 
christening must fall about the time of the vision related in ch. 
vi., and thus we may approximately obtain from this name the 
original, but now lost, wording of the end of the chapter. The 
conditions of life under which this remnant will be converted to 
Yahweh are those of the nomadic existence, quite as Hosea sup- 
poses them in the passages considered.” 


1 For example, Duhm on the passage, and Cheyne, Introduction to the Book 
of Isaiah, 1895, p. 27. The words are lacking in the translation of the 
Seventy. 

2 The justice of the translation “it shall serve for pasture” has recently 
been contested; the verb bier, it is declared, has not at all the meaning 
“ feed, feed on;” apart from the commentaries, it is altogether omitted in the 
new Oxford Lexicon (Brown-Driver-Briggs), treated very skeptically by Sieg- 
fried-Stade, and even by Gesenius-Buhl not entirely uncontested. Hence it 
should be translated here according to the meaning “burn, consume,” — 
either “so must it again into the fire ” (Duhm), or “so shall this too fall into 
destruction.” For the first rendering one may cite Is. xliv. 15; for the sec- 
ond perhaps Num. xxiv. 20. The practical impossibility of the utterance, that 
the people are to be destroyed, root and branch, might be shown; that the 
tenth marks the preserved remnant is shown also in Amosv. 3. That the 
threat looks to the complete destruction of Northern Israel, while the King- 
dom of Judah represents the remnant spared (Hackmann) is a last resort 
(compare against this view Cheyne’s work named above) ; that the hope cher- 
ished is here silent, because ch. vi. serves as introduction to ch. vii. (Cheyne) 
is so much the less probable, since ch. vii. cherishes the same hope. The 
meaning “feed” is supported (1) by bir, “cattle,” and its derivatives, as 
well as by Arabic parallels ; (2) by Is. v. 5, where the vineyard, by the tear- 
ing down of its hedge [by wild and tame beasts] is given up to be eaten and 
trodden down, but not “to be burned (complete destruction) and trodden 
down ;” farther, by Is. iii. 14, where the other two interpretations are impos- 
sible ; finally, by Ex. xxii. 5, where Hoffmann’s fine conjecture (Zeitschr. fiir 
die alttest. Wiss. III. s. 122) only serves to give the same meaning in verses 5 
and 6, while the text gives the best sense ; (3) in reference to the comparison 
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What Isaiah in the vision of his call views as the horizon of 
his prophetic activity he prophesies a few years later as punish- 
ment of the actual obduracy. While vi. 11 ff. only lightly 
indicates that the conditions of life of the remnant spared are 
given as the effective means of its purification, this is expressed 
with entire plainness farther on, just as in Hosea (ii. 16 ff.) It 
was at the outbreak of the Syriac-Ephraimite war against Judah, 
734 B. c., that Isaiah stood before his king, Ahaz, with the 
divine command to keep entirely quiet, since that threatening 
alliance would have no result. The chief need was to check in 
time Ahaz’ ruinous plan of calling on Egypt for help and so 
becoming her vassal. But Isaiah meets obdurate unbelief ; even 
the summons to ask a divine sign of the truth of the prophecy is 
roundly rejected by Ahaz. Then Isaiah (vii. 13) breaks forth : 
“Hear, ye of the King’s court! Is it a small thing for you 
to exhaust the patience of men, that ye weary my God also? 
Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign.” We feel 
that here nothing good can come; only evil can this unasked 
sign bring to the hardened king. Yet it runs comfortably and 
pleasantly, that prophecy in which, later, the Christian Church 
found, with a special preference, the promise of the birth of its 
Lord and Saviour : “ Behold a young wife shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call him Immanuel, ‘God is with us.’ 
Butter and honey shall be his food, that he may learn to refuse 
the evil and choose the good.” + But the consolation which is 
in v. 13, by the custom of the East not to dig up and burn the root of a tree, but 
to leave it standing for use in rejuvenating the tree (compare Job xiv. 7 ff., and 
Wetzstein on the passage in Delitzsch). Giesebrecht (Beitriige zur Iesaiakritik, 
s. 89) by slight changes obtains the meaning : “ And until (only) dwells therein 
the tenth part of its inhabitants, will it be wasted.” This rendering avoids the 
greatest objections, since a limit to the desolation is foreseen, and the remain- 
der of the inhabitants are preserved. Yet the construction is not easy, and 
bi‘er means, beside “ pasture,” “burn” and “ consume (utterly),” but not to 
“ desolate,” and can then hardly be spoken of a land in the last meaning. 

1 Nearly always this is translated instead of “in order that he may learn ” 
(so Aquila, Symmachus, Jerome), “ until the time when he shall learn.” This 
rendering as a designation of time, philologically improbable, certainly lies at 
the foundation of the following verse: “For before the child shall learn to 
refuse,” ete. ; but this is also only a gloss after the model of viii. 4. It shows 
itself such at once through its agreeable content for Ahaz. In particular it 
gives an age in which the child can say “father” and “ mother” (viii. 4), and 
also when it understands how to distinguish useful and injurious, good and evil; 
but no time of life, not even maturity, possesses the capacity for refusing the 
evil and choosing the good. The behavior of Ahaz shows this. If the con- 
struction as a time designation is, then, self-contradictory, it also makes the 
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offered in the name of the child is not for the good of King Ahaz 
and his generation. The Immanuel, the child of a dear young 
mother, which is yet to be conceived and born, is the representa- 
tive of a new generation. This future generation will surely be 
able to say of its own accord that God is with it, stands by it, as 
the present one, in its King, Ahaz, has incredulously rejected 
Yahweh’s proffered help, and thereby obstinately robbed itself 
of his protecting presence. If it sounds enviable and attrac- 
tive that butter and honey shall be Immanuel’s food, this, too, 
is true only of the coming generation, and for it to come the 
present generation must encounter the most fearful sorrows, and 
even in greatest part be destroyed. 

It goes without saying that the prophet, in scornful irony, 
declares a sign which is itself also a prophecy; that he utters a 
terrible threat which sounds like pure joy and delight; that he 
speaks first in riddles to let the solution fall upon the heads of 
the king and his court the more crushingly. This happens at 
once in verses 17 ff.1. “For Yahweh shall bring upon thee 
and thy people and thy royal house days that have not been 
since the time when Ephraim departed from Judah. Then will 
Yahweh hiss for the flies from the uttermost branches of the Nile 
of Egypt, and for the bees from the land of Assyria, and they 
shall come and shall fall together in the desolate valleys, and in 
the clefts of the rocks, and in all thorns, and upon all bushes.” 
Then will Yahweh shave, with a razor hired from beyond the 
Euphrates, the head and the hair on the body, and even the 
beard will it take away.” Here, then, a fearful inundation with 
hostile armies is prophesied, like to the evil swarms of insects 
which sting everything to death, or to a razor which pitilessly 
cuts away whatever rises above the naked ground. A strange 
misunderstanding, obstinately renewed again and again, makes all 
this misfortune come not upon Judah, but upon the hostile 
powers, Israel and Syria. To do this, one must first strike out 
verse 17 as an interpolation, after wrongly holding to verse 16. 


declaration that the child’s food will be butter and honey meaningless, so that 
it has often been thought, recently, that verse 15 should be struck out, upon 
which the whole section breaks down. For the right to translate “that he 
may learn,” often contested, and most recently by Cheyne, the proof-passages 
2 Sam. iv. 10, vii. 5 suffice ; compare also Micah vi. 16. 

1 Verse 16 is to be struck out; compare the preceding note. 

2 This naturally means that with their enormous swarms they will cover the 
whole surface of the land, even its clefts and caves, and the places where 
nothing for them is to be found. 
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But the scorn of the wise statecraft of Ahaz, which would drive 
out the devil of the neighboring powers through the Beelzebub 
Assyria, is palpable in the razor hired [by Ahaz!] from beyond 
the Euphrates; and now shall this razor in Yahweh’s hand do 
what Ahaz has wished of it, and Yahweh make himself a tool of 
a false statecraft, forbidden by him? Truly, it needs much 
exegetical art so to ignore the simple facts of the case. Things 
were quite otherwise in reality. Without considering whether 
the Assyrian alliance will or will not do the expected service — 
this is not important because the union of Syria and Ephraim 
will be broken all the same (vii. 4-9)—the prophet predicts 
that the dearly bought protector will be the destruction of his 
ward Judah, that Egypt and Assyria, the bees and the flies, 
will make up their quarrel in the land of Judah, and will 
together destroy it. 

If Isaiah, instead of a prophecy, had offered a statesman’s 
counsel, or, instead of a glance into the future, a picture of past 
events, he could not have advised or portrayed more truly. 
Whether all this was fulfilled in the same generation and at once, 
or gradually in a series of generations, within ten or fifteen years, 
or in the course of one hundred and fifty, is a matter of very sec- 
ondary importance compared with its substantial justice. The 
Immanuel who is to grow up out of this horror of desolation 
stands palpably before the spiritual eye of the prophet. And now 
he resolves our last remaining problem — why the Immanuel’s 
food is to be butter and honey. “ For,” so continues verse 21, 
“every one shall keep a young cow and two sheep, and butter and 
honey shall be the food of all who are left in the land.” Not the 
Immanuel alone then, i. e., not only the rising generation, but all 
who survive those fearful times shall live on this food. Not from 
choice and fondness, but because the land has become a wilderness, 
and fruits of the field and juice of the grape are not to be thought 
of, and because the inhabitants are so few that herds of wild 
beasts and wild bees! may contest their livelihood ; for these rea- 
sons men take up this food. The remaining verses, 23 f., declare 
this to superfluity — they limp, judged by our taste (so that we 
should rather read them before verse 21) and are quite dispensa- 
ble, but they speak with the greatest plainness, however. Neither 
wine, nor corn, shall men be able to raise in the land become a 


1 Bee culture was not practiced in Palestine ; the honey of bees is always 


that of wild bees (Matt. iii. 4; Mark i.6). The more wilderness, then, the 
more honey. 
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wilderness ; the conditions favor only hunting and cattle-breeding. 
It is, then, the nomadic manner of life to which the delivered 
remnant of the people must return. Under its influence the 
enigmatical sign in verses 14 f. would say, will the young genera- 
tion to which the Immanuel belongs grow up to refuse the evil 
and choose the good and thus be worthy and secure of the aid of 
his god, whom his name confesses. 

Here, then, we have the prophetic transformation of the no- 
madic ideal in full, conscious development. The nomadic life has 
a moral-religious value; it educates to a disposition which is well 
pleasing to Yahweh. That which Jonadab ben Rechab prescribes 
to his posterity, partly of his own free will and partly from obsti- 
nate adherence to the tradition of his ancestors, is imposed upon 
the remnant of his people by Yahweh after a period of severe af- 
fliction, to bring them back to himself. Did Isaiah connect him- 
self with that notable man, or was he only conscious of agreement 
with him? These questions one would decide with more diffi- 
culty to answer decisively in the affirmative than in the case of 
Hosea, who lets the religious-historical origin of such views shine 
out, and who, moreover, lived in the home of the Rechabite sect. 
But, plainly, Isaiah affords, for the confirmation of the peculiar 
prophetic form of the nomadic ideal, less matter than the prophet 
of the Northern Kingdom. In the latter, we have each time, the 
conscious and express reference to the period of the first love, 
which Israel spent in the nomadic condition: “ I will bring thee 
again to dwell in tents as in the days of thy youth;” “there 
shall she become submissive as in the days of her youth and as 
in the time when she came out of the land of Egypt.” In Isaiah 
we have nothing of this except, perhaps, the phrase in vi. 13: 
“When then a tenth is there, it shall serve again for pasture,” ! 
which points more to a former condition of the land than of the 
people. Yet I certainly said too little and put it too faintly and 
diffidently when I gave the sense of Isaiah vii. 15, thus: “ War 
shall completely desolate the land and leave only a small remnant 
of the people of Judah, and then will Immanuel grow up simply 
and naturally, that he may gain among the spared God-fearing 
men, in quietness, that moral character which shall secure him 
God’s good pleasure and aid.”2 In the lack of an express refer- 


1 If we accept Giesebrecht’s alteration of the text (compare note on p. 
738) this “again” would fall out, and the sentence would run: “ When, 
then, a tenth of its inhabitants is therein, it shall serve for pasture.” 

2 Compare Etudes dédices & M. le Docteur C. Seemans, Leiden, 1885, pp. 
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ence, it is still impossible that a prophet of Israel giving such 
glances into the future of his people should not have thought of 
the past. It is not distress as such “that teaches men to pray,” 
as the German proverb says, but the time of the nomadic life, after 
the overcoming of the sufferings proper ; and this puts it beyond 
a doubt that here, too, the close connection with the historical con- 
sciousness of the people is preserved. The fact that Isaiah is 
silent on the matter is due much more to the direction of his mind 
with all its force upon the present, through which he is, moreover, 
distinguished from all the other prophets. But, in truth, Isaiah’s 
time bears plainly enough the marks of dangerous over-culture, 
so that, in opposition to it, the moral worth of a life according to 
nature must obtrude itself and an express connection with the past 
become unnecessary. 

The nomadic ideal, so far as we can follow it, did not extend 
its life in Israel beyond Isaiah’s early years. When, later, a 
prophecy concerns the desolation of the home land, as in Micah 
i. 6.; ili, 12, it is not pastures and hunting-grounds which take 
possession of the destroyed cities, but, above all, fruit fields and 
vineyards. When, on the other hand, the gaze of the prophet 
was directed beyond the present time to a more or less final reck- 
oning, it beheld not a nomad life in their own desolated land, but 
a pitiful people far from home, despoiled of freedom, and scattered 
among the heathen. This is easily enough explained by the 
lapse of time, above all by the deportation of Northern Israel, a 
little more than ten years after the events related in Isaiah vii. 
Hope clings here also; here, too, a purifying effect is expected, 
through which alone the future existence of the people can be 
assured. Time has justified this anticipation and this hope ; from 
the exile a community returned which was secured against idol- 
121 ff. ; “On the Seventh Chapter of the Book of Isaiah.” This discussion, 
naturally not widely known, has indeed been briefly quoted here and there, 
for example by Dillmann and Cheyne ; but the reader hardly gains from it a 
sufficient conception of the range of its proofs. The complete acceptance of 
the results by A. Kuenen (Hist.-Crit. Onderzoek? II., 1889, pp. 43 ff.) gave me 
a rich reward. It is a special pleasure to repeat here, in improved form, and, 
above all, on a broader, more religio-historical basis, for a wider circle, what 
I there presented. I indulge the hope that what has been said will dispose of 
the fine ridicule with which the beneficent effects of the milk and honey diet 
have been greeted. Much depends on the view here presented, — nothing 
less than the rescue of the whole unspeakably precious passage, which it has 
lately become-the habit to treat with a skepticism which is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from complete rejection. For details, especially those of a philo- 
logical kind, I would refer the readers of this article to the earlier one. 
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atry, and sought all its weal in anxious maintenance of a pure 
worship of Yahweh. Not that all constituents of the old Baal- 
worship were removed from it; on the contrary, this had made 
very comprehensive and precious contributions to it, without 
which Yahwism could not have reached its high aim. But men 
had quite forgotten whence these contributions came; the con- 
nection with the natural substratum was entirely lost sight of, and 
one no longer asked why Yahweh willed so and not otherwise. 
Yet all is not thus said. Very recently it has been observed that 
the diverging picture of the future, painted by a Hosea and an 
Isaiah, which has its foundation in the nomadic ideal, did not re- 
main entirely unfulfilled. The post-exilic community consisted not 
only of the banished who returned ; “ to this determining nucleus 
a great part of the population that remained in the land must 
have associated itself.”1 That this population had returned to 
the nomad life in the exclusive degree declared by Hosea and 
Isaiah is, indeed, not to be assumed ; but doubtless it must have 
suffered a great decline in culture and refinement. It still re- 
mains an open question? how much service in the reérection of 
the Yahweh worship was rendered by this part of the post-exilic 
Israel ; we may assume, without controversy, that, to those whose 
connection with the mother-land of Canaan was never broken, the 
further development of strict Yahweh worship was rather a hin- 
drance than a help. Buta deeper glance will not overlook how 
much of its former greatness and dignity Yahwism must have 
lost by this development. How high above the religion of the 
post-exilic Israel stands that of the pre-exilic prophets, or that of 
the Unknown of Isaiah xl.—lxvi. towards the end of the exile! 
Long centuries had to pass before Jesus Christ could take up and 
complete what they knew and did. Would it have been other- 
wise if all Israel had freely devoted itself to the nomadic ideal 
of a Jonadab ben Rechab? Certainly not! A pure Yahwism 
would, indeed, have thus arisen, but only through the suppression 
of all germs and tendencies to a higher development, —the Yah- 
wism of an outgrown stage from which we should turn in horror if 
we met it in our life. It is true, in the very New-Testament-like 
confession of a Hosea, that all which the earth can produce belongs 


1 Wellhausen (Nachrichten d. K. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1895, Heft 2, s. 20 f.). 
2 Compare W. H. Kosters, Het herstel van Israél in het perzische tijdvak, 


Leiden, 1894; the essay of Wellhausen, just mentioned, is essentially an 
answer to this book. 
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to our God, and only in the right use of all his gifts, in the pene- 
tration of the world with divine spirit, is the full development of 
the religious power of man possible. It is true, in the sad teach- 
ing of the past, that God’s judgments, which the misuse of his 
gifts draws after it, can indeed work repentance and conversion, 
but not without destroying at the same time the noble fruits of 
higher morality, also necessary to the knowledge of God; that 
they rather draw religion down to a lower stage. The history of 
the twenty-five hundred years which have passed since the judg- 
ment on Judah, and the history of the Christian Church also, 
have repeatedly confirmed this. 

All the conceptions and the phenomena which we have en- 
countered in this paper in the spiritual life of ancient Israel sub- 
stantially repeat themselves in other lands and times in very many 
forms. The nomadic ideal of a Jonadab we find in the flight 
from the world of the monks of all countries and times,! and in 
Rousseau’s return to nature, and its caricature in the Arcadian 
pastoralism of the eve of the great Revolution, in the separation 
of the Brotherhoods and of the Quakers, in the temperance move- 
ment and the innumerable nature-gospels of our day, and much 
more that one might mention. The prophecy and the realization 
of a fearful downfall of civilization, and of the moral and reli- 
gious consequences which follow from it, the counterpart of the 
prophetic transformation of the nomadic ideal, we need not seek 
for. Rousseau and his view of the world were yet only the 
stormy petrels of the fearful Revolution, and the Thirty Years’ 
War may be looked at from the same point of view. The Pietism 
of the seventeenth and the Awakening of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century did not wholly lack the scars which we per- 
ceived in post-exilic Israel. Our brethren of the English tongue 
who have felt only a slight breeze from these special storms will 
yet not be at a loss for corresponding examples in their own na- 
tional and ecclesiastical history. Since a great and unexpected 
outburst of civilization has followed these storms, our present be- 
trays the traits of the sick, to whom desperate means seem 
attractive, and many an earnest spirit among us has asked him- 
self the question whether anything else than a fearful judgment, a 
mighty downfall of civilization, is able to bring back mankind, or 
his own beloved people, from paths that threaten destruction. 
More than ever it is important to collect ourselves, in order to 


‘ It is sufficiently striking that monasticism has never fallen into the no- 
madic ideal in the narrower sense. 
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avert the danger, and enter upon the much higher way which a 
Hosea already pointed out: Assertion of the blessings of civiliza- 
tion obtained through the grace of God, and of their application 
in the service of the same God who bestowed them. That on 
this road great and noble powers present themselves to-day more 
than ever before, must be recognized, and should continually 
strengthen our hope in a more peaceful issue. 

The uprooting of whole peoples by deportation to foreign lands 
is, indeed, stricken out of the international law of revenge of to- 
day; it would be impossible. But instances, less sad and sor- 
rowful, are not entirely lacking to-day, in which we can observe 
the moral and religious effect of this means. In the ecclesi- 
astical field the Diaspora presents itself, the dispersion of the 
adherents of a special church community among other believers, 
which imposes on all the larger ecclesiastical communions a task 
of especial weight and difficulty. In the narratives of the workers 
in this field of church activity, two pictures in every time hold 
the balance. One portrays the sorrows, the privations, the in- 
juries, the losses which are connected with the Diaspora; the 
other paints in clear and pleasant colors the inward desire for 
church nurture and brotherhood, the longing for the beautiful 
worship of the Lord, which, before, in the bosom of the commu- 
nity, one had perhaps forgotten and contemned, the gratitude, the 
willingness to sacrifice, the brotherly love which here put forth 
their unexpected flowers. So this dispensation has also its bless- 
ings to-day as well as in the days of the Old Testament. Let it 
be our task not to remain in debt to those who ask an answer 
and help ; but, not less, so to shape life in our favored, established 
communities, that it be fit to awaken love and aspiration, and that 
it bear the stamp of gratitude for the great gifts which our God 
has bestowed upon us and has guarded hitherto ! 

Kari Buppe. 

INIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 


VOL. IV. — NO. 16. 49 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By Jonn Wat- 
son, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s 


College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


In the Introduction to this work the author defines his position very 
clearly. He says: “The philosophical creed which commends itself to 
my mind is what in the text I have called Intellectual Idealism, by which 
I mean the doctrine that we are capable of knowing Reality as it abso- 
lutely is, and that Reality when so known is absolutely Rational.” This 
position is made more definite by reference to “ the late Professor T. H. 
Green and the present Master of Balliol.” The treatment of the subject 
is, as shown by the title, “at once critical and constructive.” To make 
the title completely represent the contents of the work, the name of Kant 
should have been added to those of Comte, Mill, and Spencer. In the 
preparation of the book the author seems to have had in mind the estab- 
lishment of two propositions. One of these affirms that the individual 
and the particular are meaningless, and impossible if considered apart from 
the universal. The other is that the universal is of the nature of spirit. 
If the second of these propositions occupies less space in the volume than 
the other, it is because it forms the climax towards which the whole 
movement of the discussion tends. 

The former proposition, that which affirms the dependence of the in- 
dividual upon the universal, meets us at every turn, and forms the sub- 
stance of the work. Thus, our attention is early called to the fact that 
Mill insisted that, because there are no real points, lines, and circles, 
such as geometry assumes, therefore geometry deals with unrealities, and 
is not entitled to be called a science. But, asks the author, how do we 
know that the actual line is not straight, and that the actual circle is 
not round? It is only because we have the conceptions of straightness 
and roundness. “The only adequate conception of reality is that which 
implies a knowledge of all the conditions of reality, and such a concep- 
tion takes us a long way beyond geometry.” The point referred to is here 
adduced merely as an example of the treatment that in the work before 
us is applied to arithmetic, algebra and the physical and biological sci- 
ences ; while in the study of ethics the relation of the individual to the 
universal becomes, if possible, even more fundamental. If the discus- 
sions in the earlier part of the book seem sometimes scrappy and insuffi- 
cient, this impression largely disappears when we reach the chapters 
entitled “‘ Philosophy of Mind” and “ Moral Philosophy.” In these we 
have more breadth and continuousness of treatment; and the results ear- 
lier reached are shown in their proper relations. The sense of inadequacy 
returns more strongly, however, in the brief and disappointing chapter 
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entitled “Philosophy of the Absolute.” This chapter is disappointing 
not from what it contains, but from the extremely hasty way in which the 
great subject is discussed. 

This brief glance at the contents and object of the book is sufficient 
at least to indicate its importance. It need hardly be said that Profes- 
sor Watson brings to the work a philosophic grasp and a power of dis- 
crimination which insure a treatment of the great themes that is at once 
interesting and helpful. 

This is hardly the place to enumerate certain points of disagreement, 
such as a reader accustomed to think for himself is sensible of in read- 
ing almost any work that treats of subjects that are not yet reduced 
to scientific accuracy of statement and generally accepted principles. I 
will merely say that for myself the section that treats of Freedom is 
the least satisfactory in the volume. In the first place, the author seems 
to me to do injustice to those who insist that a man always acts from 
the strongest motive, and therefore is not free. “ By the strongest mo- 
tive,” he says, “they must mean the most intense desire.” I do not 
so understand them. By the strongest motive I understand them to 
mean the resultant of the desires on the one side and the line of least 
resistance on the other. A comparatively weak desire acting along the 
line of least resistance may result in an act, while the most intense de- 
sire, acting in the direction of greatest resistance, may accomplish no- 
thing. To take an example suggested by the book, the most intense 
desire of a man on a wreck may be for water, while all bh» does may be 
to seek ease by a change of attitude. From the fact that the thirst of 
the man on the wreck leads to no action, the author argues that no 
desire, as such, can lead to action, but “ between every desire and every 
series of movements, there is interposed a volition.” Whether this be 
so or not, the instance referred to proves nothing, for in the reasoning 
based upon it the line of less or greater resistance is left out of the 
account, and in this case the resistance is absolute. 

Having in this way reached the result that the real motive is always 
a volition, the author reasons that the man is free because he atts only 
from volition, and volition is an act of self-determination. This may be, 
but the most bigoted believer in determinism would have no quarrel with 
this result. He would simply say that the volition is always determined 
by desires on the one side and the line of least resistance on the other. In 
fact, this is what he does say. The conflict has been carried on, not in re- 
gard to the freedom of the man, but in regard to the “freedom of the 
will.” Edwards himself would be content with the position thus reached. 
The term freedom as generally applied to the will means, however, some- 
thing very different from this; and if the statement that a man is free 
because he exercises volition is substituted for what is commonly known 
as freedom of the will, it would seem that some recognition of this 
change in the use of terms should be manifested. This substitution of 
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one form of freedom for another is, however, not peculiar to the work 
before us, but is common in the school of thought which it represents. 
The fact that the philosophy called by our author Intellectual Idealism 
has seemed to have no place for any form of freedom of the will, in the 
historic sense of these words, has done much to prevent its more general 
acceptance. I cannot, however, delay longer with this interesting theme. 
My object is simply to heartily commend the book to the reader. The 
form of thought that it represents seems to me the only one which really 
deserves to be called philosophy, for it is the only one which regards the 
world as intelligible. The presentation of this by Professor Watson is 
clear and strong. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Thoughts on Religion. By the late Grorce JoHn Romanes, M. A., 
LL. B., F. R. S. Edited by Charles Gore, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 
Pp. 184. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Professor Romanes died in the early summer of 1894, at the age of 
forty-six. During his lifetime he was better known as a naturalist of 
the Darwinian School than as a speculative philosopher. But specu- 
lative questions always interested him greatly, and at the early age of 
twenty-seven he published anonymously a work which attracted some 
attention, called “ A Candid Examination of Theism.” I have not read 
it, but to judge by the analysis of it, prefixed by Canon Gore to the 
present volume, it seems to have been a very powerful argument on the 
skeptical side. When Romanes was a young man the Paleyan and 
Bridgewater argument for the existence of a God, the only argument 
that people in England much appreciated, had been fatally weakened 
by Darwin’s discoveries, so that the reasonings by which Hume and 
Kant had long before demonstrated its hollowness could be revived with 
the respect always given to theories that suddenly come into a large 
estate and title in Factland. But even then “ Physicus,” as the young 
inquirer called himself, suspected that Theism might have more to say 
for itself than was implied in the popular teleology, and purposely with- 
held his name in order to leave himself more free for possible changes 
of opinion. The changes came in good time. First, Romanes worked 
his way back to belief in a personal God, under the guidance of that 
higher teleology which sees proofs of reason and design in the general 
order of nature, and finally embraced the whole creed of orthodox An- 
glicanism, under influences of which the present volume gives, I sus- 
pect, but a partial idea. Romanes had planned a work to be entitled 
“A Candid Examination of Religion, by Metaphysicus,” and had be- 
gun to make notes for it when he was interrupted by death. These 
notes fill less than half of the present small volume, although, as Canon 
Gore tells us, “they are the sole reason for its existence” (p. 95). But 
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brevity has become a virtue in theological literature ; nor is it likely that 
Romanes, had he lived, would have added anything of real importance 
to the considerations here set forth, while he might have struck out some 
rather compromising admissions, which Canon Gore has, with rare con- 
scientiousness, allowed to stand. 

We sometimes hear of not seeing the wood for the trees. Roma- 
nes, on the contrary, could not see the trees for the wood, or perhaps 
I should rather say, that he never clearly discriminated between the 
whole wood and a single large tree in whose shadow he sat. Dropping 
metaphor, he identifies all religion with Christianity, and all Christianity 
with that particular type of Anglicanism which now predominates in 
Oxford. This extreme simplification leads to at least one very surpris- 
ing statement. Christianity, Romanes tells us, entails continual sacri- 
fices. So far, most readers will agree with him. But when he goes on 
to say that “perhaps the hardest of these sacrifices to an intelligent man 
is that of his own intellect” (p. 132), the assertion seems likely to pro- 
voke contradiction in the most opposite quarters. Would Cardinal New- 
man have agreed to it? Would Maurice? Would Dr. Martineau agree 
to it now? Romanes, be it observed, was not called on to renounce 
Darwinism or any other scientific theory; the new Oxford school is 
ready to swallow evolution whole. Nor, strange to say, does he experi- 
ence any difficulty in reconciling his scientific anthropology with the 
Anglo-Catholic scheme of the Fall and the Atonement. What his scien- 
tific conscience at first revolted against was the subjugation of reason to 
the desires and the will. In other words, he could not think it quite right 
to force himself to believe propositions for which there was no better 
evidence than their pleasantness. In one of his lucid intervals it occurred 
to him that, instead of praying for faith, he might much better have 
performed his “act of will” by going in for a course of Indian hemp 
(p- 133). He quite realized that outside “ Christianity ” the principle of 
make-believe was a very dangerous guide. But in the end he seems to 
have silenced every objection by the comprehensive plea that, supposing 
“Christianity ” to be true, this is just what we might expect, — in fact, 
the old plea that it is a merit to believe without evidence or against evi- 
dence. Even so, one would think, a rule is needed to adjudge between 
the claims of conflicting creeds. Must we choose that which makes the 
least or that which makes the greatest demands on our credulity ? 

If Romanes had been asked why, after all, he supposed what he called 
Christianity to be true, he would have answered, because it makes people 
happy and has done a great deal of good, — as we can prove by the tes- 
timony of the only competent witnesses, namely, the persons who are 
quite satisfied with it (p. 152). Agnostics are thoroughly miserable. 
They may conceal their misery from themselves, but it betrays itself to 
others. For instance, their highest good is fame, and yet, when they get 
it, it palls on them (p. 151). Romanes had a right to speak for himself, 
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and, although to a much less extent, for his numerous friends among 
men of eminence in literature, science and art, who were without reli- 
gious belief. But his notions about religious people and their happiness 
seem rather untrustworthy. There is an affectation of happiness in cer- 
tain circles which is to real contentment what the profession of belief is 
to genuine conviction. Then, also, there is an appreciable danger of 
confusing the happiness expected in another world with actual happiness 
in this world. 

Another reason for belief was the assumption of a religious faculty 
or intuition, of which some persons, Romanes himself among the num- 
ber, are destitute, but which Christians possess, and which assures them 
that the objects of their faith exist. Romanes was just as liberal of this 
supposed faculty as he was of the happiness it confers. In reality, au- 
thority and sociality are the great sources of faith; an intuition bring- 
ing men into direct relations with the supernatural would produce more 
concordant results. 

A few of the Notes touch on Christian evidences in the old or docu- 
mentary sense, only to exhibit the author’s lamentable ignorance of the 
whole subject, — possibly also the extreme reserve, to use no harsher 
term, practiced by his clerical friends. On one point, however, the old 
scientific spirit reasserts itself with unexpected vigor. In reference to 
the New Testament stories of demoniacal possession, Romanes ob- 
serves, speaking for an objector, that “the diseases are so well described 
by the record, that there is no possibility of mistaking them. Hence, 
you must suppose that they were due to devils in A. D. 30 and to nerv- 
ous disorders in A. D. 1894.” On the other hand, if the demoniacal 
theory was not true, “you must accept either the hypothesis of the 
ignorance or that of the mendacity of Christ.” But a Christian, he 
thinks, may accept either hypothesis. Either Christ “emptied himself” 
of his omniscience on becoming man, or he accommodated himself from 
motives of expediency to the beliefs then accepted (p. 181). But Canon 
Gore, with much greater intellectual sincerity, rejects an apology which 
represents Christ as “either seriously misled about realities which con- 
cern the spiritual life, or else as seriously misleading others.” I pre- 
sume that this eminent theologian, for his part, believes in the devils. 
If so, he must already have been finding Romanes an awkward ally. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE. 


Via, Veritas, Vita: Lectures on ‘Christianity in Its Most Simple and 
Intelligible Form.” The Hibbert Lectures, delivered in Oxford and London 
in April and May, 1894. By James Drummonp, LL. D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. Williams & Norgate. 


Many will regret to learn, from the note prefixed to this volume, that 
with its publication terminates the valuable series of Hibbert Lectures, 
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which for the last fourteen years has annually made a notable contri- 
bution to religious study and thought. Especially does the study of 
Comparative Religion owe much to the lectures of the eminent specialists 
whom the Hibbert Trust has secured to discuss the various national 
religions. The ample scholarship and large temper characterizing these 
discussions have helped to make a new era in the regard of Christendom 
for the world’s religions, and to lay a broader basis for the more philo- 
sophical consideration of the nature of religion, and of the development 
and history of Christianity, which are treated in others of these volumes. 
‘The projectors of these admirable courses of lectures have placed all 
students of religion in their debt; and since they have chosen, as is their 
right, to devote the funds of their trust to a permanent lectureship of 
Ecclesiastical History in Manchester College, Oxford, we may certainly 
hope that their efforts will not be less fruitful for the promotion of Chris- 
tian scholarship and a more catholic faith through the new agencies than 
they have proved hitherto. 

No book could more worthily close the noble series of volumes of 
Hibbert Lectures than this discussion of “Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form,” by Principal Drummond. His “ Introduce- 
tion to the Study of Theology,” and the later masterly work on Philo 
and his philosophy, had prepared us to find careful scholarship, thought- 
ful analysis, clearness and conscientious candor in any work that should 
come from his hand. All this we have in the book before us ;.and to- 
gether with this a familiar handling of the literature and the concep- 
tions of early Christianity, joined to a spiritual insight and suggestiveness 
equally rare and admirable. We recognize in this book, as in that on 
the Study of Theology, the propzdeutic element, — the skill of the ex- 
perienced teacher in presenting the salient features of his theme in 
clear, orderly and succinct form. Without being a’ systematic treatise 
on the theology of the New Testament, it states the leading conceptions 
of the first Christian age with a clearness and candor as unusual as the 
modesty and the judicial insight with which the author indicates their 
relations to later phases of Christian thought and to universal religious 
truth. The transient and local elements in them are distinctly and ad- 
equately recognized, but are rightly made subordinate to the intense 
ethical sense and the new religious impulse which furnished to that age 
its special motive and inspiration. All temptation to dogmatic or to 
over-statement has evidently been sternly put by; if, indeed, such temp- 
tation have not been wholly outgrown in the conscientious practice of 
truth-seeking and truth-telling. There is no straining at any point to 
make out a case. 

The book has yet singular coherence and unity. Its style is clear, 
comprehensive and well-connected. The skill with which the various 
scenes and texts of the New Testament are wrought into an orderly and 
luminous presentation of its leading truths, is as admirable as the critical 
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knowledge and hermeneutical power that characterize it, — a skill and 
knowledge that are never displayed, though abundantly evident in their 
results. There is, too, what we may call a thoroughly natural view of 
the topics discussed. No logical consistency of statement or conscious 
harmonizing of doctrine is taken for granted, or looked for, in the first 
Christian theology. Indeed, there is hardly a theology there at all; 
rather a new spirit of life and sense of privilege, in which intellectual 
conceptions were multiform, or yet unformed. It is the charm of this 
book to find a rational and reverent critic who does not use the New 
Testament to confirm and further his critical theory, and whose exposi- 
tion is not gauged to any conscious line of dogmatic interest. Dr. 
Drummond is evidently of those who believe that New Testament crit- 
icism has been too expectant of finding the consistent development of 
distinct and exclusive tendencies in the writings of the first Christian 
age, and who recognize an earlier period of common wonder, trust and 
gladness, which only gradually and half-unconsciously lapsed into sepa- 
rate and conflicting parties in the working out of the inherent elements 
and personal forces that entered into and dominated the scattered early 
churches. The witness of the growing Christian consciousness is illus- 
trated and justified; and its limitation to moral and spiritual truth 
clearly pointed out, — leaving critical and scientific questions to the set- 
tlement of their appropriate intellectual methods. 

On the other hand, the emphasis is constant, as conviction is evidently 
complete and fixed, on the power and permanence of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. The freedom of the spirit, to which the records of primitive 
Christianity bear witness, brings its testimony in turn to confirm the 
essential ideal of Jesus, and the surpassing worth of the revelation of 
God in him. Principal Drummond gives us an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity from within, —the only point of view, as he truly says, from 
which any system of thought or life can be understood. If the facts are 
sometimes transfigured by the growing ideal, the truth is hardly less ad- 
equately revealed. The spiritual life to which all the sources of our 
knowledge of early Christianity point, the witness and experience of life 
in God, is rightly held to be its fundamental and permanent fact. This 
constitutes its unity under all its changing forms. It cannot then be 
conceived as a finished system of truths, but rather as a fellowship of 
faith and love. Not only the reported teachings of Jesus, — inevitably 
local in coloring and partial in literal application, — but much more the 
spirit of Jesus, especially as caught by the free, fearless soul of Paul, 
and as reflected in the profound sayings of the Fourth Gospel, interpret 
the true genius of Christianity and explain its power. 

Perhaps the most original and striking portion of this book is the dis- 
cussion of the Old Testament in the New, of which a quotation or two 
may show the spirit. “It seems clear that, to use the cant phrase of 
modern disciples of the Pharisees, Jesus did not ‘ believe in the Bible,’ 
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but used it with a freedom and discrimination which soon raised against 
him a swarm of implacable enemies, who, in the charitable judgment of 
Paul, had ‘a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge ’” (pp. 65, 66). 
So of Paul himself. “It seems clear, therefore, that he accepted the 
Old Testament just so far as it approved itself to the new Christian 
spirit, and that whatever ran counter to that spirit he rejected without 
hesitation” (p. 74). These quotations fairly indicate the spirit in which 
Dr. Drummond uses the records of early Christianity themselves, and 
the doctrines of its historical development. It is the boldness of rever- 
ent freedom ; but in that large freedom is recognized the manifested 
Life which has lived on in the hearts of disciples from the beginning ; 
“and in spite of all the unfaithfulness and blindness of the churches, it 
is a reality among us to-day, the most quickening and energetic of all the 
forces of civilization” (p. 317). 

In this conception of the personal influence and spiritual ideal of Jesus 
as the motive power of Christianity, culminate these eight lectures on the 
organization, the records, the fundamental conceptions of God and his 
kingdom and the ethical contents of the Christian movement, in its first 
beginnings and in its fundamental idea and spirit. They criticise by im- 
plication many of its historical developments and most of its existing 
organizations. But they furnish a helpful and broadly just portrayal of 
progressive and undogmatic Christianity and are competent to help all 
earnest students of religion to a profounder knowledge of the first Chris- 
tian ages, and a larger conception of the work of Jesus and its results 
in the world. 


H. H. Barper. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Nature versus Natural Selection. An Essay on Organic Evolution. 
By Caries CLEMENT Cog, F. R.G.S. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1895. 


This elaborate treatise — the result of many years’ thought and read- 
ing —is evidently the work of an acute and logical thinker who is thor- 
oughly familiar with recent biological literature. Careful readers of it 
cannot, we think, fail to be convinced that the conception of the mode of 
animal evolution, made popular by the writings of Darwin, Wallace, 
Romanes and others, needs, at all events, very considerable modification. 
The author, Mr. C. C. Coe, the able minister of the Unitarian Chureh in 
Bolton, Lancashire, is manifestly as firm a believer in Organic Evolution 
as are the originators of the theory of Natural Selection, but in this book 
he adduces very cogent reasons for concluding that what Darwin calls 
“Natural Selection” and Mr. Spencer the “Survival of the Fittest” 
really plays at the most a very subordinate part in the process by which 
the transmutation and progression of animal species have come about. 
Darwin’s mode of explaining this process has so captivated and domi- 
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nated recent thought that to many minds the terms “organic evolution ” 
and “ natural selection ” practically appear as almost equivalent to, and 
interchangeable with, each other, and it is apt to be forgotten that, be- 
fore Darwin and Wallace wrote, Robert Chambers, in his once cele- 
brated “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” had already, on 
the basis of Lamarck’s observations, established the fact of animal evo- 
lution on unquestionable foundations. 

In this volume Mr. Coe maintains, by several converging lines of 
argument, that Darwin’s attempted rationale of the transmutation of 
species by the theory of slight variations in the offspring and the destruc- 
tion of those variants to which the environment is less favorable, will not 
bear critical examination. He very appropriately introduces his subject 
by some seasonable words on the meaning of the word “chance.” Von 
Hartmann, Dr. Martineau and several other writers have maintained 
that if no other modes of causation are operative in organic evolution 
than the two specified by Darwin, the chances against the evolution of 
the past and present animal world are almost equivalent to an infinite 
number against the number one. Superficial thinkers have sometimes 
supposed it an adequate answer to this reasoning to assert that in the 
succession of cosmical changes “chance” has no place. Of course, 
neither Dr. Martineau nor Mr. Coe believes in the existence of chance in 
the sense of a violation of the reign of universal law; but the word 
“‘ chance ” in present scientific usage rightly means “ the combination of 
several systems of causes which are developed each in its own series 
independently of the others,” and the contention of those who are dissat- 
isfied with Darwin’s account of organic evolution is that the happening 
of such concurrences of independent lines of causation as would be 
necessary to explain on Darwin’s principles the genesis of the animal 
kingdom is, to say the least of it, immensely improbable. 

Mr. Coe’s indictment of the Darwinian theory of organic evolution 
falls into three parts or books. In the First Book he inquires whether 
the transmutation of species by means of natural selection is in accord 
with the facts, and he reaches the conclusion that the fertility of nature 
does not tend in all cases to produce a struggle for existence which is 
really “selective ;” that “the struggle for existence is so modified in 
nature that it is not in many cases selection in the sense that the Dar- 
winian theory requires.” In other words, Mr. Coe’s position is, that the 
process of destruction which goes on in nature is essentially different 
from that process of artificial selection whereby human intelligence is 
enabled to produce and to perpetuate certain desirable varieties of ani- 
mals and plants. In the Second Book it is shown that other causes of 
the transmutation of species exist and are in full operation apart. from 
“natural selection;” and that “they tend to exclude the action of 
natural selection, supposing that to be a possible law of nature.” The 
main object of the Third Book is to prove that no evidence has been 
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offered that organic evolution actually takes place by means of natural 
selection. 

Mr. Coe comes to close quarters with the Darwinians when, in his 
First Book, he maintains with great fulness of illustration that the de- 
structive agency in nature whereby the enormous output of life is 
checked is not in the main a discriminative destruction such as the 
theory of natural selection requires. Space does not allow us to quote 
the many facts of natural history by which our author confirms this con- 
clusion, but we think impartial readers will see reason to admit that “ it 
is obvious that the great output of life in each generation effects the 
preservation of a race rather than the transmutation of species.” Mr. 
Wallace admits that “in many individual cases death may be due to 
chance rather than to any inferiority in those that die first,” but he adds 
that “we cannot believe that this can be the case on the large scale on 
which nature works.” “ But,” says Mr. Coe, “ does this fairly represent 
the fact that the great majority of deaths in each generation takes place 
in early life before the power of selection can possibly come into play ? 
He says that ‘the fittest will survive.’ We have already seen how his 
assumptions on this point are contradicted in detail by our actual experi- 
ence. No mere repetition of our experience can ‘in the long run’ pro- 
duce an entirely different result. There must be a new heaven and a 
new earth, and an entirely different condition of organic life, if future 
destruction is to be altogether discriminative ” (p. 74). The impression 
we derive from the study of this important section of Mr. Coe’s work is 
that he has conclusively shown that what Darwin calls “ natural selec- 
tion” cannot be the sole, or even the main agent in biological evolution ; 
but we are inclined to think that our author goes too far if he asserts, as 
he appears at times to do, that the destructive action of the environment 
never performs a function analogous to that performed by man in arti- 
ficial selection. The facts appear to us to favor the conclusion that the 
process called “ natural selection” may be allowed a place, though not a 
leading place, among the concurrent causes which in their combination 
bring about the transmutation of species. Mr. Coe justly points out 
further that Darwin’s theory assumes the existence of a very keen com- 
petition between individuals of the same species; but as Prince Kropot- 
kin and others have shown, this alleged competition does not exist to any 
very great extent, and the more general fact rather is, that cobperation 
and active sympathy characterize the relations of the members of the 
same species with each other. The principle which Darwin called 
“sexual selection” forms the subject of a very interesting section of the 
book. It is generally assumed that this kind of selection furthers the 
action of natural selection in helping to produce new species, but Mr. 
Coe adduces striking facts to prove that animals, like human beings, are 
apt to pair with each other, not on the basis of likeness of form and 
character, but rather on that of unlikeness. One keen observer remarks, 
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that among dogs “the females are not always prudent in their loves, but 
are apt to fling themselves away on curs of low degree.” Indeed, it 
would seem that Emerson’s dictum, — 


Who drinks of Cupid’s nectar cup 
Loveth downwards and not up, 


is not only applicable to the human race, but holds good of the lower an- 
imals also. As, then, sexual selection does not appear to tend to bring 
together the favorable varieties which resemble each other, it rather hin- 
ders than aids the alleged production of new species by a process of 
natural selection. 

There are two alleged illustrations of the working of natural selection 
on which the chief emphasis is laid by Dr. Romanes, —the production 
of the coloring which serves as a protection to certain animals, and the 
facts of instinct. Both of these cases are very fully examined by Mr. 
Coe; and in support of his position that in neither instance is natural 
selection a vera causa, he collects from reliable sources a most interest- 
ing and forcible mass of facts. He finds that external circumstances, 
especially the different kinds of food and the climatic conditions, are the 
main agents in producing that so-called protective mimicry which the 
Darwinians ascribe to the operation of natural selection. In some cases, 
also, such as that of certain crabs which disguise themselves in a coat of 
seaweed, the animal’s own intelligence brings about the protective resem- 
blance. This appeal to the causal agency of the animal’s own “ intelli- 
gence” is the chief feature in Mr. Coe’s view of the origin and develop- 
ment of instinct. There is at present a disposition in some of our more 
eminent psychologists to suppose that instinct is to be explained as con- 
sisting of inherited habits or reflex-actions which have their origin in 
feeling-prompted or voluntary movements, but which have by degrees 
and through heredity assumed an automatic, and sometimes even an 
unconscious, character. Most Darwinians allow that this accumulation 
and transmission by inheritance of consciously acquired habits plays an 
important part in the generation of instincts, but they hold that apart 
from the codperation of natural selection this cause would be inadequate. 
Mr. Coe, on the other hand, appears to maintain that for a satisfactory 
exp'anation of animal instinct we need no more than the “intelligence ” 
of the individual animals plus the accumulation of the inherited auto- 
matic results of the intelligently formed habits of their ancestors. Our 
author seems to us to have made good his case against the advocates of 
natural selection, but we feel by no means certain that his own explanation 
of the origin and growth of instinct suffices to cover all the facts. There 
is instinctive action in plants which it is certainly difficult to trace back to 
feeling-prompted, or what Mr. Coe calls “ intelligent” movement; and, 
although the old doctrine of the unchangeability of instinct must be 
given up, and it must be admitted that instincts may be modified or set 
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aside by a change in the animal’s experience, it still seems to us that 
there exist a host of remarkable cases of instinct which neither individual 
nor racial sentient experience avails to explain, and which appear to 
require us to assume the direct working in and through each individ- 
ual organism of that “ oversoul” — that immanent universal reason and 
will, — whose self-differentiating energy calls into existence the various 
forms of vegetable and animal life. Whether Mr. Coe would allow this, 
or whether he holds that the creative action of the “oversoul,” or God 
is confined to the conferring of sentiency or “ intelligence ” on the indi- 
vidual animal organisms, we do not feel quite sure. The Zeitgeist at 
present is certainly disposed to reject somewhat scornfully all imme- 
diate inspiration and direction from the Universal Spirit of the Whole, 
and to seek the explanation of all psychical activity, both animal and 
human, within the limits of individual sentient experience. Still it must 
be admitted that there remain some stubborn facts, and among them 
many forms of instinct, which at present appear to find no adequate 
explanation, either in natural selection or in the accumulation and trans- 
mission of individual sentient experiences. But whether we are fully 
satisfied with Mr. Coe’s account of instinct or not, there can be no doubt 
that his treatment of the subject is rich in instruction and suggestion ; 
and the many striking facts which he has culled from recent scientific 
treatises and journals are most helpful in enabling the reader to form an 
adequate idea of the actual terms of this great problem of instinct which 
still awaits its complete solution. 

In the Second Book we gain some insight into the nature of the chief 
agencies which in Mr. Coe’s view really effect the transmutation of 
species. He evidently attaches much more importance than Darwin did 
to the operation of the Lamarckian principle of the transmission by 
inheritance of the effects of use and disuse, and he ably criticises in this 
connection the so-called “ pure Darwinism” of Dr. Weismann and his 
disciples. In general he emphasizes the influence of the environment, 
not as being merely a destructive agency which eliminates all forms of 
accidental variation save those that happen to be in harmony with it, 
but as acting positively on living organisms and calling forth in them a 
latent responsive and adaptive activity. He dwells also on the important 
fact to which Mr. Bateson and Mr. Francis Galton have recently called 
attention (vide Mr. Galton’s remarkable article on “ Discontinuity in 
Evolution,” in “ Mind ” for July, 1894), that permanent biological advance 
to new forms does not depend on those “slight variations” to which Mr. 
Darwin appeals, but rather on certain sudden leaps or transiliences (as 
Mr. Galton calls them) from one position of organic stability to another. 
While Mr. Coe rejects the doctrine of natural selection by destruction, 
he clearly shows that there are processes of selection in nature which 
peacefully effect that segregation for breeding purposes of certain varie- 
ties, which are really analogous to the separation employed by man in 
cases of artificial selection. 
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In this notice we have done very inadequate justice to the rich array 
of facts, and of reasonings founded on them, which are embraced in Mr. 
Coe’s able work. It is a formidable attack on Darwinism by many 
lines of argument which severally support each other; and it is impos- 
sible to convey a conception of their collective force in a brief review. 
The following paragraph forms a fitting conclusion to a treatise which is 
characterized by careful and conscientious thinking and by fearless devo- 
tion to the cause of scientific truth: “The process may be a long one. 
Favorite theories, supported by the majority of scientific investigators, 
will not be relinquished at once. But the claims of Natural Selection as 
a predominant factor are already being questioned ; the influence of other 
factors of evolution is being more and more recognized. If this process 
goes on, it must end in the ultimate relinquishment of the distinctively 
Darwinian theory, and in the acknowledgment of those principles of de- 
velopment whose existence can be proved — by observation and exper- 
iment, and by fair inference from these — to exercise that transform- 
ing influence to which we are indebted for the transmutation of species 
and the evolution of organic structures. I do not expect to live to see 
that day. But none the less am I possessed with the firm conviction 
that Organic Evolution, apart from Natural Selection, will be universally 
recognized as a scientific truth long before the twentieth century shall 
have run its course. So, as I believe, Time will perform its office, which 
is ‘ to eat errors by opinion bred ;’ and reveal its glory, which is ‘to un- 
mask falsehood and bring truth to light.’ ” 


Cuartes B. Upton. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


The Cult of Asklepios. By Atice Watton, Ph. D. (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology. No. III.) Ginn & Company. 1894. 


This book contains 82 pages of text and 54 of indices and other tabu- 
lations. The author has taken great pains, and it is probably a pretty 
complete congeries of material. As such it has a distinct value to every 
student of the Greek religion. The arrangement of matter is good, and 
the essay is for the most part well written, with pleasing directness and 
brevity. There is an evident effort to keep the learned apparatus out of 
the body of the page, and confine it to the copious footnotes, in the hope 
that the book may thus appeal to a wider circle of readers. This aim 
seems fairly well attained. 

So far as actual additions to our knowledge are concerned, there is 
little or nothing here. The opinions advanced are the opinions of 
others ; the solutions of difficulties are those already proposed by others. 
The weakest part is Chapter II., “ Asklepios as an Earth Spirit.” The 
writer is out of her depth in dealing with the genetic problems here 
involved. The most entertaining pages are those treating of the as- 
tounding cures recorded on the tablets discovered at Epidaurus a few 
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years ago. A portion of these cures Miss Walton is inclined to attribute 
to hypnotic influence. As to the rest, she hesitates, if we understand 
her, between “fictions” and “miracles pure and simple.” The pro- 
cedure of incubation is well described, and we get a vivid notion of the 
mixture of credulous superstition and unblushing quackery which pre- 
vailed in the sanctuaries at Epidaurus and Athens during the classic 
period. Out of this grew a more or less rational and effective thera- 
peutic practice. Miss Walton thinks there was little of this before the 
Christian era. But what we are told about Hippocrates seems to contra- 
dict this in part, at least so far as regards Cos. We could wish that 
Miss Walton, without writing a history of scientific medicine, had elab- 
orated this part of her subject somewhat further. 
F. D. ALLEn. 


HARVARD UNTVERSITY. 


The Buddhism of Tibet. By L. Austins WappeELL. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1895. 


In this richly illustrated volume of 598 pages Surgeon-Major Wad- 
dell expounds the results of his investigations into Tibetan Buddhism. 
In spite of the labors of recent scholars, among whom Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das and Mr. Rockhill have been especially distinguished, the 
details of Tibetan Buddhism are still but imperfectly known ; its history 
is full of obscurities, its enormous literature has only been very partially 
examined, and its relations to the polydemonism of the old Béw religion, 
which it superseded, or rather absorbed, have not been at all clearly 
defined. A volume like the present, therefore, which is the result of 
long study upon the spot, deserves a warm welcome. The author has 
traveled widely ; he has seen the holy places consecrated to the memory 
of Gotama Buddha himself; he has observed the simplicity of the 
southern schools of Ceylon and Burma; he is acquainted with the north- 
ern developments of Sikhim, Bhotan, and even Japan, and he has spent 
several years in Tibet itself. There he studied the language, entered 
into intimate intercourse with the Lamas, and finally bought a, temple 
with its fittings! It is not surprising that prophecy should have been 
interpreted in his favor; and that many of the secrets of the cultus 
should have been unveiled to him. Into this inquiry the writer has 
poured abounding energy and enthusiasm; his descriptions are marked 
by a sympathetic spirit, and it is evident that he made many friends 
in the course of his researches. The brief chapter in which he embod- 
ies some closing observations on the social life of the people as influ- 
enced by their religion, is somewhat commonplace, but is full of good 
feeling ; the student is never lost in the hostile critic or the mocking 
satirist. 

The exposition opens naturally with a historical sketch of the origin 
and development of the present Lama system. This is perhaps the most 
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difficult of all the divisions of the subject, and needed the greatest skill ; 
it was hardly to be expected that all its obscurities should yield even to 
an inquirer so patient as Mr. Waddell. All the traditions prior to the 
seventh century A. D. are rejected, and the story begins when the young 
king, Srou Tsan Gampo, having married two Buddhist princesses, one 
from Nepal and one from China, sends an embassy to India, headed 
by Thon-mi, for books and teachers. After studying Sanskrit, Thon- 
mi, better known by his Indianized name Sambhota, returned to Tibet, 
with an alphabet, ready to reduce his native language to literary form. 
The dates are conflicting, as the Chinese and Tibetan records do not 
agree, but it is practically of no consequence whether Sambhota’s mis- 
sion started in 616 or in 632 A. p.; or whether he returned in 650 or 
in some earlier year. The formal entry of Buddhism into Tibet be- 
longs to the seventh century. Its moral ardor at once began to show 
itself in the royal edicts. The brevity of Mr. Waddell’s narrative does 
not allow him to pause over these illustrations of the ethical impulse of 
the new religion, and he warns us that the king himself was so contin- 
uously engaged in the very un-Buddhistic pleasures of the battlefield 
that it is only the transforming influences of later tradition which con- 
vert him, like David, into the pious prince, builder of temples and 
founder of the holy cultus. The establishment of a temple at Ra-sa, the 
modern Lha-sa, appears, however, to be undoubtedly due to him. 

But the real founder of Tibetan Lamaism, in Mr. Waddell’s view, was 
the famous Padma Sambhava, whose work falls just a century later. In 
response to an invitation from the reigning king, he left the great uni- 
versity of Nalanda (where Hiouen Tsang had seen ten thousand students) 
on the Indian plains for the icy heights of Tibet in 747 a. p. The first 
monastery was built, the Order was introduced and the beginnings of 
Lamaism were instituted. Mr. Waddell devotes much more attention 
than previous scholars, such as Schlagintweit or Rockhill, to Sambhava’s 
labors. The type of Buddhism which he promoted was of a highly 
magical kind, already corrupted by the union of many elements wholly 
unlike the primitive faith. In Tibetan legend he appears as the tri- 
umphant wonder-worker who masters the demons of the land, and after 
fifty years of labor is finally transfigured and caught away in a heavenly 
ear to the world above. The Buddhism of this period, like the 
Christianity of the early Middle Ages, was full of romantic idealism, 
and Muni-tsanpo, about 786 a. D., son and successor of Sambhava’s 
royal patron, made an attempt (according to the Tibetan recerds trans- 
lated by Babu Sarat Chandra Das) to carry out a scheme of socialism 
which is, so far as we know, unique in history. ‘“ He commenced his 
independent reign with a generous determination of raising all his sub- 
jects to the same level. He ruled that there should be no distinction 
between poor and rich, humble and great. He compelled the wealthy 
to share their riches with the indigent and helpless, and to make them 
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their equal in all the comforts and conditions of life.”” The consequences 
were significant, and supply a warning against proposals which, however 
well meaning, are obviously rather crude! “ Thrice he tried this experi- 
ment, but every time he found that the poor returned to their former 
condition; the rich becoming richer, and the poor, by growing more 
indolent and wretched, poorer still.” The intentions of the royal social- 
ist were baffled. Nothing was known of economic principles, but the 
theory of Karma supplied an adequate explanation of the failure; we 
have all been told that “the poor in a loomp is bad;” the inability of 
the indigent to profit by the enforced distribution of wealth was due to 
their evil deeds in previous births. 

Returning to the volume before us, we can only note that Mr. Waddell 
gives a fuller account than any of his predecessors of the development of 
Lamaism, and its numerous sects. There are the usual vicissitudes 
affecting all ecclesiastical orders, decline and reorganization, degenera- 
tion and reform. The existing system, which places the so-called Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa at the head, is little more than two hundred years old. 
Mr. Waddell’s presentment of the character of the first Grand Laima, 
who won this position from the Emperor of China in 1650, is naturally 
very different from that of the Tibetan historians; much as a strong 
Protestant account of Pius IX. and the Vatican decrees might vary 
from that of a devout Catholic. But we cannot help thinking that he 
ascribes too much to deliberate invention, not to say downright impos- 
ture, and makes too little allowance for the circle of ideas of reincarna- 
tion which had long been at work in Tibetan thought. Mr. Waddell 
does not trace this idea in its modern form farther back than other schol- 
ars who first recognize it in the fifteenth century. It may be conjec- 
tured that when it was then applied within the limits of the Gelug-pa or 
“virtuous Order,” which ultimately acquired predominance among the 
numerous sects, it was by no means new, though its specific development 
may have been fresh. But when once started in minds long accustomed 
to almost every conceivable form of belief in the supernatural, it would 
operate again and again to generate claims and support pretensions which 
issued perfectly naturally from it, without involving conscious deception 
or purposed fraud. The account which our author gives of the monas- 
teries, with their thousands and thousands of inmates, and of the train- 
ing needful for the higher posts, adds many details to those of previous 
writers, but the narratives of Huc, Das and Rockhill still have a vivid- 
ness of impression which no aggregation of minute facts can supersede. 

In studying the symbolism of the cultus, Mr. Waddell was fortunate 
enough to secure various explanations from his native friends which 
throw light on the present ideas of Lamaist Buddhism. But he certainly 
does not use them critically, and he sometimes appears to overestimate 
their value as interpretations of Gotama’s original teaching. The whole 
subject of the growth of Maha-Yanist speculation, the theistic Buddhism 
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of the Great Vehicle, is still exceedingly obscure. But the obscurity is 
only increased when diversities of sources and dates are ignored. Thus 
the difficult doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha, as expounded by 
the Chinese Jin Ch’an, at Pekin, in 1573 a. p., is boldly adduced as if it 
belonged to India in the first century (p. 126). It is doubtless of In- 
dian origin, and is probably an adaptation of Brahmanical ideas, but it 
does not occur in “the Lotus ” from which Mr. Waddell has just been 
quoting, and seems to be of considerably later growth. Mr. Waddell 
lays such just stress on the fact that the Buddhism carried into Tibet 
differed widely from Gotama’s original teaching, and portrays so fully the 
numerous influences of a degraded magic which have affected it since its 
first passage across the Himalayas, that it is rather surprising to hear 
him claim for his Lamaist divines that they have preserved the most 
ancient interpretation of the Chain of Causation (the twelve Nidanas) 
in which Gotama’s theory of life was summed up. A note indeed (p. 
107) warns us that it is the interpretation “current in medieval Indian 
Buddhism,” as illustrated by the fresco at Ajanta which Mr. Waddell 
was fortunate enough to discover. But the language of the text implies 
that this “helps to settle disputed points of fundamental importance.” 
It may be so; we must wait for more light; at present it can only be 
said that a reference to the Maha-Nidana Sutta (Digha-Nikaya, xv., as 
yet unpublished) does not in any way confirm the claim. 

Some of the author’s inferences, therefore, will have to submit to the 
test of further investigation. Meanwhile this treatise adds largely to 
our knowledge. It is the most minute study yet published concerning 
the Buddhism of Tibet at the present time, viewed as a cultus carried out 
by a vast hierarchy. Nowhere has devotion to the religious life taken 
such hold of an entire people. A Chinese census is notoriously untrust- 
worthy, and the last was taken in 1737. The details may be all wrong, 
but it cannot wholly err in the proportion which it exhibits between 
laity and clergy. In the kingdom of Lhasa, then, in the last century, 
the laity were reckoned at 852,162, and the Lamas at 316,200. The 
population of the aggregate of states now known as Tibet is estimated 
by Mr. Rockhill at about three and a half million, by Mr. Waddell 
at four million. And in this huge area of eight hundred thousand 
square miles, from ten to twelve thousand feet above the sea, are great 
monastic universities reckoning, some of them, ten thousand or more 
members, professors, studeuis, and ordinary religious. No wonder that 
a “ Tea-general ” means a costly donation! Babu Sarat Chandra Das 
gave a list of 1026 conventual houses, large and small, in connection 
with the two great centres of cultus at Lhasa and Tashi Lunpo, with 
491,242 Lamas (this must include all those in training for the Order). 
Mr. Waddell practically agrees with Koeppen in estimating the total 
number of houses in the whole country at three thousand or upwards, 
but his own list only describes a few of the chief monasteries in central 
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Tibet. The details of admission, of the discipline, of the theological 
course, and the final honors, are exceedingly interesting, and so is the 
account of the mystery plays, in which exalted Buddhist motives of 
self-sacrifice mingle so strangely with the old pre-Buddhistic demonol- 
atry, still full of power for the popular mind. An excellent index and a 
lengthy bibliographical list add value to the book. Should it come to an- 
other edition it is to be hoped that some of the very numerous misprints 
will be corrected. No reader will be misled by “the Augustine age ;” 
but some may stumble or at least delay over impossible Sanskrit; as to 
the quotations in Tibetan, they are few indeed to whom errors in spelling 
will be of much consequence. 


J. Esttrn CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By Henry Y. Satrer.ee, 
D. D. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


This book, by reason of its considerable body, together with the quar- 
ter whence it comes, has extrinsic significance. The so-called “ Institu- 
tional Church,” as it is growing up in our great cities, does not encourage 
the intellectual life in its minister. His work is largely that of an organ- 
izer and director. His sermons, at their best, are struck out by collision 
between an earnest mind and certain pressing aspects of the things im- 
mediately under his eye. There is not apt to be in such discourses any 
continuous context of thought upon dogmatic subjects. The genesis of 
this volume points to the quarter whence the cure for the one-sidedness 
of the Institutional Church and its ministry is to come. The book was 
occasioned by the Parliament of Religions. That gathering, taken on 
its bad side, illustrates the weak intellectual good-humor which is charac- 
teristic of Democracy and the easy-going syncretism that goes along with 
it. This amiable but shallow eclecticism, as it comes to prevail more 
and more among us, will call out a ministry of greater intellectual aus- 
terity and theoretical power. Our author takes the Parliament of Reli- 
gions as betokening the existence of a “ popular Christianity,” atid seeks 
to compare it with New Testament Christianity. Here, at the outset 
he betrays a certain hastiness in conclusion, since some exceedingly dog- 
matic forms of Christianity, e. g., the Roman Catholic Church, took a 
place in the Parliament. This same hastiness in conclusion shows itself 
throughout the book in a vigorous but somewhat indiscriminating way 
of lumping things which should have careful discrimination. 

The book has three parts. The first part bears the title “ A Creedless 
Gospel.” It treats of “the scientific basis of Christianity, the philoso- 

1 Mr. Waddell’s style is often careless ; here is a sentence from the account 
of the establishment at Sakya which needs revision : “ It is said to contain the 


largest single building in Tibet, — though the cathedral at Lhisa is said to be 
larger” (p. 274). 
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phical basis,” “natural religion as a basis,” and the limitations of each. 
The second part, “The Gospel Creed,” deals with the “ self-revelation 
of God in relation to faith, the Incarnation in relation to the prob- 
lems of existence, and to Church dogma, the crucifixion in relation to 
the problem of sin, and other matters. The third part, “ Witnesses for 
Christ,” deals with the Christian’s courage, knowledge and joy. 

This is an inviting list of subjects. But it will be seen from the 
bare headings that the book belongs as much to pastoral theology as to 
systematic divinity or even systematic apologetic. It does not treat 
of the Trinity. It handles the Atonement in an emotional way only. 
The doctrine of the Word of God and its relation to the Church idea is 
hardly more than an incident. This is, in fact, a real virtue. Syste- 
matic divinity, and in less degree apologetic, has some great practical 
defects. It has a certain amount of ground which must be gone over, 
whether there is any true affinity between the mind and the subject- 
matter or not. But a book like this handles only what the authoy has a 
real appetite for. It has the heartiness and directness of a man think- 
ing with fine passion and thinking on his feet. The author has the 
additional virtue of sympathy. He has a hearty liking for what is good 
in heretics as far as he can see it. He also seems to have the sort of 
sympathy which is sometimes better than actual sympathy, the deep 
desire to be sympathetic. For actual sympathy may easily come of 
close affinity. The desire to be sympathetic is born in the heat of dog- 
matic antagonism. 

But along with the virtues of a man thinking on his feet go the defects 
which are apt to characterize such thinking. In the first part of this 
book the reader feels that he has before him a succession of snapshots 
rather than a series of careful studies. Perhaps this is necessary when 
speaking to the laity. But if so, the necessity is to be regretted, as it 
gives an impression of unfairness which the author would surely wish 
to be free from. Things do not always stand in a fair perspective, and 
at times we seem to be handling fragments of thought rather than con- 
ceptions carefully digested. One result of this is an unintended but 
serious misquotation. On page 198 the rector of Calvary Church refers 
to “the remarkable work” of Kant and Hegel as if it demonstrated the 
need of a revelation in the same sense in which Augustine viewed that 
need. Not to mention the unadvisability of a lump reference to Kant 
and Hegel in such a connection, this is to lose sight of the key to the dif- 
ference between the Mediterranean world in which the Nicene church was 
built and the world which the Church of to-day is facing. All the streams 
of tendency in that world emptied into dualism. But Kant, Hegel, and 
all who are distinctly modern, aim at the overcoming of dualism. 

There are some defects of detail which it might be unfair to criticise. 
The author goes over a great deal of ground at a very rapid rate. He 
is therefore obliged to say without qualification some things which he 
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might qualify, if time permitted. Anyway, criticism should not dwell 
on such details. The main purpose of the book is high and clear. The 
method chosen is the thing to be approved or disapproved. The radical 
defect of the book comes out in its criticism of the Neo-Kantian move- 
ment. Here it manifests its lack of insight. The author is right in his 
main contention that a saving faith must, in the long run, be intensely 
dogmatic. With dogma gone there can be no steadfast, abiding will, 
and no triumphant imagination. But what he fails to see beneath the 
one-sidedness of the Ritschlian movement is the deep significance of its 
protest against the intellectualism which has so largely dominated the- 
ology. Hence the function which Dr. Satterlee gives to criticism is 
wholly on the surface, and the play allowed to reason is not enough to 
reshape the body of traditional dogma in loyalty to Christ and Scripture. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
EriscopaL THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Kritisch-Exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament. Be- 
griindet von Herne. Avec. Witn. Meyer. Zehnte Abtheilung —5 u. 6. 
Auflage. Die Thessalonicherbriefe. Viéllig neu bearbeitet von Lic. 
theol. W. BorNEMANN, Professor und geistlichem Inspektor am Kloster 
U. L. Fr. zu Magdeburg. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1894. 


In the preface to the last edition of the Commentary on Matthew in 
the Meyer Series, Dr. Weiss says: “Great interest is taken at the 
present time in supplying theologians with the briefest possible expla- 
nations of Scripture, and so making exegetical study easy for them. 
Meyer’s Commentary has always gloried in furthering a study of the 
words of the Bible, extending to every detail.” Every student of Ger- 
man exegesis must heartily assent to these words. The editors of the 
recent editions of “ Meyer” have aimed to make their work, in point 
of exegetical thoroughness, worthy to bear that illustrious name, and 
have achieved no small measure of success. In this respect the present 
volume compares very favorably with its predecessors. Indeed, its 
author seems to have received a double portion of the spirit of con- 
scientious exactness which characterized his foregoers. In painstaking 
fullness of treatment, and in the endeavor to give everything in the way 
of information and explanation which might help to an understanding 
of the text, the new Commentary on “Thessalonians” surpasses every 
other volume of the Meyer series. 

This might be inferred from its size. It contains 708 pages. When 
one remembers that the text of the letters commented on would cover 
only about five pages of equal dimensions, he cannot but think that the 
author gloried above all his co-laborers in the thoroughness of his ex- 
position! The last edition of the volume on Acts in the Meyer series 
(prepared by Dr. Wendt), has 564 pages. If the size of this commen- 
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tary bore the same ratio to that of its text as that of the volume on 
Thessalonians, it would contain 8400 pages. The volume on Matthew, 
in this series (edited by Dr. Weiss), contains 500 pages. If it were 
relatively as large as Bornemann’s it would contain about 8500. To 
be sure, less than half of the Thessalonian commentary is given to the 
elucidation of the text, the rest being devoted to matter indirectly 
throwing light upon it. But even from this point of view the pre- 
sumption of surpassing elaborateness holds good, — Dr. Wendt’s or Dr. 
Weiss’ elucidative comment would, if made on the same scale as Borne- 
mann’s, occupy 3312 pages. 

One is, therefore, obliged to infer from the size of this book that, 
unless it is so diffusely written, or so swollen by irrelevant matter as to 
be unworthy of a place in the Meyer series, it must be one of the most 
complete and thorough of modern commentaries. An examination of 
the work will confirm this inferential opinion. It will be found to have 
been planned on so large a scale, and wrought into such complete- 
ness, as to be worthy of the encomium pronounced by the author upon 
the German commentaries of the seventeenth century, — “ripe fruits, 
evidencing wonderful diligence in gathering materials, great; persever- 
ance and remarkable acuteness.” The book is written, to be sure, in a 
style rather free and flowing for a commentary. But it is not verbose, 
and while the thought would have gained in weight by being more 
tersely expressed, we have a certain satisfaction in an exegete who will 
take time to express himself clearly. 

The book contains, as has been said, a large amount of material only 
indirectly throwing light upon the text, (the history of the exegesis of 
the letters occupies 170 pages), and it may be criticised as planned on 
a scale obviously impossible for its companion volumes, and therefore 
involving injury to the symmetry of the series. But this material, is 
valuable, and it may be better that the series should contain one volume 
of ideal thoroughness than that it should be symmetrical. 

To speak of some of the other distinctive features of this commentary : 
— the writer follows Hofmann in adding to his introduction and detailed 
exegesis an elaborate retrospective survey of each letter, — this part of 
the book occupies about one third of the whole. This is a statement 
of what the letter is, as a historical product, and includes an account of 
its leading characteristics, and an examination of the problems which it 
presents. Professor Bornemann reasonably says that, by virtue of this 
arrangement, the reader reaps the advantage of his newly-acquired 
knowledge of the letters in his endeavor to answer questions as to their 
authorship, aim, date and the like. 

The history of the exegesis of the Thessalonian letters covers the 
whole field of explanatory literature, from the works of the Fathers 
down to the present time. The leading works of each period are de- 
scribed, and extracts are given from each to show its writer’s view as to 
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the meaning of the more important and difficult passages of the letters. 
The work is done with great thoroughness and candor and its results 
make a most serviceable part of the commentary to a careful student. 

Professor Bornemann defends the genuineness of 2 Thessalonians with 
ability, and, as the author of this review believes, with success. He 
lays stress on the similarity of this letter in point of style to the other — 
Pauline epistles, and insists that those who have held the epistle to be 
a pseudograph have been led to neglect this important fact by their 
interest in the prediction concerning Antichrist. This prediction he 
thinks to have embodied a belief generally held in the primitive Church, 
a belief due in great part to a false interpretation of the Old Testament. 
But the present writer cannot but ask whether the doctrine of Antichrist 
would have been found in the Old Testament if it had not been already 
in the mind of the Church. Neither in the Thessalonian letters nor in 
any other part of the New Testament is such a dependence suggested as 
is urged by Professor Bornemann. He properly insists that the 
study of Paul’s eschatology should not be hampered by the Church doc- 
trine of inspiration. He shows, by an admirable history of the exegesis 
of 2 Thess. ii., 1-9, how impossible it is to lead a study so hampered 
to any definite and satisfactory result, and draws the inference that the 
erroneousness of the Apostle’s prediction must be frankly admitted. 
Professor Bornemann thinks that the prediction of the Parousia, given 
in 1 Thess. iii., 15 ff., and said to be spoken “in a word of the Lord,” 
probably refers, not to some saying of Jesus, preserved in the apostolic 
tradition, but to a special revelation made either to Paul or to some 
other Christian prophet. 

A distinguishing excellence of this commentary is its sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the life expressed in the Scriptures. This gives it a freshness 
and vivacity which make it, notwithstanding its elaborateness, pleasant 
reading. 


Epwarp Y. Hincks. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Messiah of the Apostles. By Cuartes Avcustus Brices, D. D., 
Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Pp. xv, 562. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This third volume of a series beginning in 1886 with “ Messianic 
Prophecy ” and continued in 1894 with “ The Messiah of the Gospels,” 
would more appropriately have been entitled “The Messiah of the Epis- 
tles and of the Revelation,” since several of the writings of the New 
Testament which are considered are not of apostolic origin, and one or 
two of them are so regarded by the author himself. The plan of the 
work, which is an essay in biblical theology, did not admit of an ex- 
tended discussion of problems of the higher criticism, and the author 
says that he has avoided going into its difficult questions so far as possi- 
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ble, except in dealing with the Book of Revelation, where he has em- 
ployed its methods in support of “the documentary hypothesis.” Dr. 
Briggs is to be congratulated on having pursued the scientific method in 
presenting the conception of the Messiah “as he appeared to each writer 
in each separate writing.” He frankly admits that “the diversity is 
great,” and that “it is not always possible to combine the diverse repre- 
sentations in a higher unity.” 

The Messianism of the New Testament is intelligible only when studied 
in connection with that of the Judaism of the New Testament times. 
Dr. Briggs has accordingly rendered a service to the student of the sub- 
ject by furnishing a preliminary chapter on such works as the Apoca- 
lypses of Baruch and Ezra, the fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles, and 
the Assumption of Moses. By this means it is made apparent, though 
Dr. Briggs has omitted a specific statement of the fact, that the New 
Testament ideas of Jesus as the Messiah and of the second advent are 
genetically related to the later Jewish Messianism, particularly the ideas 
of the Messiah’s preéxistence, his detention in the heavens until the 
completion of the time of his manifestation, and the resurrection and 
judgment at his coming. In fact, the second chapter, on “The Messiah 
of the Jewish Christians,” makes it evident that the early Jewish fol- 
lowers of Jesus carried over into the new religion the Messianic ideas of 
the later Jewish apocrypha and apocalypse, greatly modified, indeed, but 
unmistakably showing their genesis. Dr. Briggs does not give his readers 
any reason why the one should be regarded as only a dream and the 
other an incontestable reality. Certainly the validity of the Christian- 
ized Messianic conceptions cannot be determined for a scholar by the cir- 
cumstance that they are contained in canonical writings, some of which 
are of doubtful genuineness, like the epistles ascribed to James and 
Peter. The descent of these conceptions is obvious; and the fact that 
the synoptic apocalypse (Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii.) and the apocalypses of 
the Petrine and Pauline Epistles admit of a natural explanation out of 
current Jewish apocalyptic notions logically excludes a supernaturalistic 
hypothesis. 

The extended discussion of Pauline Christology is rendered somewhat 
unsatisfactory by the author’s opinion as to the historical character of 
Acts and the genuineness of Ephesians, Colossians and second Thessalo- 
nians. The natural development of Christological conceptions does not 
so clearly appear from this point of view as the facts in the case require. 
The hypothesis of the occupation of different minds with the problem of the 
person and work of Jesus and of the influences of more widely separated 
periods of time is necessary in order to show most clearly the impossibil- 
ity of “‘ combining the diverse representations ” of the Pauline and deutero- 
Pauline Epistles “in a higher unity.” Paul’s belief in an early second 
appearance of Christ for the final judgment of the world is fully recog- 
nized. The author says: “It is evident that the apostle looks upon the 
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interval between himself and the Advent as very short. . . . In view of 
this brief interval men are to live as free as possible from worldly 
anxieties and cares.” But he does not appear to think that Paul’s error 
as to the time invalidates his entire doctrine of an apocalyptic personal 
coming of Christ to judge the world. He seems to regard as valid for 
the theology of the present and the future this eschatology which the 
course of events has shown to be futile, since it failed of fulfillment at 
the time appointed for its consummation. It would be instructive to 
know on what authority he declares that “ we still await the Man of Sin 
as we await the Messiah,” when the entire eschatology of the New Tes- 
tament, with its fabulous man of sin and its apocalyptic Messiah on the 
clouds, has proved itself to have been a dream of an “end of the age,” 
which was in fact no end. 

Some doubtful interpretations are rather too positively presented. In 
1 Corinthians iii. 10-15 it is very questionable whether the material with 
which Paul represents the teachers as building on the only true founda- 
tion, Christ, is disciples of “ mixed character,” some gold or silver, and 
others wood, hay, stubble, who are “ poor, combustible material,” des- 
tined to be “consumed in the fiery judgment.” The apostle very likely 
had in mind the doctrines of the teachers, which would stand or fall in the 
crisis of the Parousia, according as they belonged or did not belong to the 
divine dAj$ea. The structures in question can no more be regarded as 
composed of persons than the foundation can be thought of as the person 
Christ. It is also extremely doubtful whether the doctrine that Jesus’ 
Messianic reign began with his resurrection is consonant with the Paul- 
ine thought, or has any support in the general eschatological ideas of the 
New Testament. The coming of Christ “in his kingdom” (Matt. xvi. 
28) was an event to which Paul, in common with all the other New Tes- 
tament writers, looked forward. The Messiah would “ restore the king- 
dom to Israel” only on his appearance in glory. This view is according 
to the analogy of Jewish Messianism, which passed over into Christian 
thought with the modification that made the true Messianic manifestation 
the second coming of Jesus on the clouds with the angels to establish the 
veritable earthly kingdom of God. Jesus himself, indeed, taught that 
this kingdom was “at hand” in his own person and teaching, and he 
doubtless had no thought of a second coming. But the idea of a king- 
dom that “ cometh not with observation ” was too simple for the early 
disciples, whose minds were imbued with Jewish apocalyptic, and they 
transformed it into the conception of a personal second coming with a 
“shout” and “the trump of God,” the show and the catastrophe of the 
Parousia. The bulk of the New Testament eschatology as well as Chris- 
tology is not that of Jesus, but that of his Jewish followers who became 
Christians, that is, Messianists. Paul probably regarded the Messianic 
reign of Christ as beginning at the Parousia, and extending indefinitely 
until all enemies should be put under his feet. This conception is not 
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excluded by “then cometh the end” (1 Cor. xv. 24). Again, it is to be 
regretted that Dr. Briggs does not more fully expound the Pauline ideas 
of death and the resurrection. He can hardly be right in the opinion 
that with Paul death and the resurrection were physical and spiritual 
events. In the Pauline terminology the “death” which sin works is 
probably the perishing of the body, from which none are exempt, and 
the hopeless tarrying in the underworld of all who died in unbelief. 
Only the indwelling zvedya could give assurance of a resurrection at the 
Parousia, and the words “ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” must be interpreted in accordance with this mystic con- 
ception. The “spiritual” bodies were for the Christians only, and Paul 
knows nothing of resurrected bodies of unbelievers with a “ substance 
like that of those doomed to the gehenna of fire.” This idea may have 
a place in systematic theology, but it will not do for Pauline biblical the- 
ology. 

The limits of this review do not admit of a discussion of Dr. Briggs’ 
careful criticism of Revelation, in which he finds several distinct apoca- 
lypses. It would perhaps be unfair to form an opinion of the author’s 
doctrinal position with reference to the various points elucidated in his 
very able and scholarly work before the publication of his foreshadowed 
treatise on “The Messiah of the Dogmatic System.” But it is to be 
regretted that in the book under consideration he often gives the appear- 
ance of accepting as valid Christian doctrine various fanciful and mytho- 
logical notions of the canonical eschatology and of not discriminating 
between its permanent and its transient elements. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bucutet CoLiEGce. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By F. Gopret,D.D. Particu- 
lar Introduction I. The Epistles of Saint Paul. Translated from 
the French by William Affleck, B.D. Pp. 621. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 


The ripened fruit of the forty years’ teaching of Dr. Godet is sure to 
create attention and interest. His previous work in the New Testa- 
ment field has had a substantial worth, which has excited expectation 
towards this book, A work on New Testament Introduction at this day 
is no trifle. The ground has been often and thoroughly traversed, and a 
new essay confronts questions on which it is not easy to say anything 
new, and critical tests of the most searching character. In point of 
equipment for his task, it hardly needs to be said that the venerable 
author has no reason to blush. He is amply furnished. No modern 
New Testament scholar has a better acquaintance with the subject. In 
the present volume not a critical question of any importance has escaped 
his notice. 


Dr. Godet has a just appreciation of the attitude which becomes a true 
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critic. He says: “ Whatever be my faith and that of the Christian 
community to which I belong, on crossing the threshold of critical investi- 
gation, I feel myself, of course, obliged to renounce every means of 
demonstration drawn from that faith. Having to do in many cases with 
scholars who do not share it, if the discussion is not to be from the outset 
smitten with barrenness, I must only employ the means of argument 
admitted on both sides, and borrowed alone from the scientific domain.” 
At the same time, he does not hesitate to avow that his studies have not 
left him in a neutral attitude. He has a positive position to defend. 
“ Absolute neutrality can be required of him who commences the study 
of a question, but not of him who finishes it.” He belongs distinctly to 
the conservative school of criticism, and his course, as indicated by his 
dedication to the memory of Neander and by his entire treatment of the 
subject, is a via media between “ slavery to the letter and a proud dis- 
dain of authority.” 

This volume deals with the Pauline Epistles only, and readers of Dr. 
Godet’s former writings will be prepared for a result according with the 
position just stated. In every case his studies issue in the acceptance of 
the traditional views as to authenticity. From hints concerning the 
other New Testament writings, the same result is to be anticipated with 
reference to the other books in his later volumes. There is even an 
apparent reluctance to surrender the Pauline authorship of Hebrews, and 
the critic avers that, after long hesitation, Second Peter has been re- 
ceived by the Church. The Book of Acts “being the second volume of 
one of our gospels, the Church cannot separate it from this latter.” 

The most that can be done in the space allotted to this notice is to 
indicate Dr. Godet’s conception of New Testament Introduction and his 
mode of treatment. His particular conclusions are matters for more 
detailed criticism. He uses the title “New Testament Introduction ” 
under protest, and as a concession to usage, with a recognition of the 
vague and inadequate character of the term. He defines his own in- 
terpretation of it as “a critical study of the New Testament, its ori- 
gin and preservation,” thus rightly following Schleiermacher and later 
critics in the elimination of a great mass of heterogeneous material 
which was formerly included in the study. He acknowledges the sound- 
ness of the objection to Reuss’ method of treating the science of Intro- 
duction under the form of continuous historical narrative, following the 
presumed chronological order of the New Testament writings. That 
method assumed the canonicity of the writings themselves, a question 
which, as Baur clearly perceived, must precede the chronological treat- 
ment. While Dr. Godet thinks that Baur carried this idea too far, since 
he believes that critical study does not afford the premisses necessary to 
decide the question of canonicity, he yet admits that, in a normal ar- 
rangement, the general introduction — the history of the formation of 
the canon, of its fortunes and of its text—should precede the special 
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introduction, —the detailed study of the origin of the several books. 
He does not himself follow this arrangement for personal reasons, as- 
signed in the preliminary chapter. 

Dr. Godet devotes considerable space to discussing the function of 
critical science in the life.of the Church. On the one hand criticism is 
not to be made “the sovereign of the Church and of theology.” The 
Church would be reduced to a sad extremity if, in order to derive from 
the New Testament her spiritual nourishment and her principles of action, 
she had to wait till all the representatives of critical science had come to 
agree on the authenticity or authority of this or that book. The Church 
is to maintain a certain independence concerning the decrees of criti- 
cism, and this because learned men are subject to prejudice, and many of 
them, possessed by an antipathy to the supernatural, are determined to 
suppress that element in the history of Jesus and his apostles. True, no 
doubt, only the question inevitably suggests itself whether all the preju- 
dice is on the side of the learned ; whether learning has a monopoly of 
the manufacture of prejudice, and whether some of the most fatal mis- 
conceptions and perversions of Scriptural facts have not been due to the 
ignorance and vis inertie of ignorant or half-taught Christians. On the 
other hand, there is a fair case for the testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness of all ages which recognizes in Scripture the book which 
“finds” them, as Coleridge puts it, and which bases its faith in Scrip- 
ture largely upon the response of Scripture to its spiritual cravings. De- 
nying the absence of the critical spirit from the Church of the second, 
third and fourth centuries, Dr. Godet lays stress upon the general con- 
viction that the books were written by the authors whose names they 
bore. “The indication of the names attached to the four gospels can- 
not have been the effect of simple fancy.” Perhaps not; but it does not, 
therefore, follow that the name of Matthew, for instance, was attached 
to the gospel which bears his name in the present canon. The author 
continues: “The judgment of the Church, whether fixed or hesitating, 
is founded, we perceive, on reasons derived from the domain of good 
sense and good faith, and science must really resign itself to see her use 
with confidence the greatest number of these writings, whose origin it 
would be as difficult for her to suspect as for a son to suspect the honor 
of his mother. The experience she makes every day of their sanctifying 
efficacy, and of the impossibility of replacing them by any other works 
whatever, would, if need were, suffice to convince her that she really 
possesses in them the authentic revelation of the salvation which is the 
source of her life. She has no need of criticism to draw this con- 
clusion.” 

What place, then, is left for the critic? The author replies that he 
has a function as a defender of the gospel, as an informant of the Church 
about the origin and value of books such as Second Peter and Jude, 
concerning which the sentiment of the Church has been, from the first, 
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hesitating, and to penetrate more deeply into the origin of accepted 
books. Criticism is an indispensable auxiliary of exegetical theology, 
homiletics and Church history. In short, the Church ought to leave the 
work of criticism freely to follow its course, as, on the other hand, crit- 
ical science should not desire to impose on the Church the obligation to 
follow it in the incessant and contradictory fluctuations to which its need 
to investigate leads it. This can hardly be said to settle the question 
which it is very evident emerges at this point; nor is it solved by “the 
formal principle” of the Reformation, at which Dr. Godet hints. But 
we have no room to discuss this. What has been said thus far will 
sufficiently indicate the author’s attitude towards Biblical criticism in 
general. 

The general plan of the work is as follows: The preliminary chapter 
is occupied mainly with the discussion of the function of critical science 
in the Church, and with an admirable résumé of the critical work done to 
the present. The massing of the representatives of New Testament 
criticism, according to their schools, is both interesting and convenient, 
and in the main just. The author hesitates over the exact position to 
be assigned to certain names, as those of Weizsicker and Holtzmann, 
whether to put them down among the anti-supernaturalists, and over 
Westcott and Lightfoot, whether to rank them with the supernaturalists 
who put their critical labors at the service of the defense of the admitted 
canon, or with the right centre who subordinate the data of ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition to the results of internal criticism. Sixty-six pages follow 
on the life and Epistles of Paul, with a list of the principal commen- 
taries on the Epistles. The remainder of the work is devoted to the 
special critical treatment of the Epistles. 

A few conclusions may be briefly indicated. Dr. Godet identifies 
‘the man of Sin,” in Second Thessalonians, with the Jewish false Mes- 
siah, against whom the Roman power protected the world. He holds 
to the old theory of the boundaries of the Galatian province, and con- 
sequently denies that the churches of Galatia were founded during the 
Apostle’s first missionary tour. He thinks that the “ Christ party ” in 
the Corinthian Church were followers of the doctrine of Cerinthus, using 
the name “Christ,” not merely in opposition to the names of Paul, 
Apollos and Cephas, but also to that of Jesus. This view is developed 
in his commentary on First Corinthians. He maintains the composition 
of all four of the Epistles of the Captivity at Rome as against Cesarea. 
He defends the integrity of Colossians against Holtzmann’s partition- 
theory, and its authenticity against Hilgenfeld, Weizsicker and Pfleid- 
erer. He holds that the Epistle to the Ephesians was not addressed 
to the Ephesians at all, not even as included with other churches, nor 
to the Laodiceans alone, but to a circle of churches in the interior of 
Asia Minor, which Paul had neither founded nor visited. He maintains 
the authenticity of the Pastorals, but places the composition of First Tim- 
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othy in an assumed interval between the first and second imprisonments. 
He declares himself less embarrassed by his own impression respecting 
these Epistles than by that which has impelled so many excellent men to 
deny their authenticity. 

The work cannot be said to be the exponent of any advance in New 
Testament criticism, but it is by no means a compilation of other men’s 
labors. Whether its conclusions are accepted or not, it must be recog- 
nized as an independent work of a learned and accomplished Biblicist, 
and as having, therefore, a value of its own. It is marked by wide and 
solid learning ; it shirks no hard question ; it is devout and dignified in 
tone, and entirely free from polemic bitterness ; it is fair and candid, but 
positive and decided. For the author the great cleavage line in New 
Testament criticism is between the maintainers and deniers of the su- 
pernatural in the gospel history. There is no doubt on which side of 
this line he stands. In its collocation and classification of material and 
its fair exhibit of divergent opinions, the book will prove very useful to 
New Testament students, especially to those who are not familiar with 
German. 


Marvin R. VINcent. 
Union THeEoxtocicat Seminary, New York. 


A History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original Docu- 
ments. By the Rt. Rev. CHartes JoserH Hererz, D.D. Vol. IV. 
Translated from the German, with the author’s approbation, and edited by 
William R. Clark, Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Bishop Hefele’s great work, which is being placed within the reach 
of those unacquainted with German, by the enterprise of the Clarks of 
Edinburgh, has now reached its fourth volume of translation. One 
more volume remains to be issued to bring the history to the close of 
the Seventh Council; the translator states that the completion of the 
work depends upon the reception given this new volume ; a prompt ap- 
preciation of this laborious task, so nearly finished, should decide 
the translator to continue. The work is too valuable to be left incom- 
plete, and such a result would be a reproach to those whose scant 
knowledge of the making of the Church through the centuries of the 
great Councils needs just such a candid and learned historical review. 

This fourth volume deals with the later synods of the fifth century, 
those of the first half of the sixth century to the outbreak of the con- 
troversy of the Three Chapters, the fifth CEcumenical Synod, and the 
interval between the fifth and sixth, until the beginning of the mo- 
nothelite controversies. This period has especial significance for the 
claims set forth by the Roman Catholic Church, then seeking to per- 
fect its discipline and solidify its institutions, through councils convened 
at points of critical and strategic importance, from Persia to Brittany. 
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It was a period in which the influence of Origen was so great as a doc- 
trine-maker as to rend the Church with controversy, which a later age is 
careful to minimize and forget. This volume displays the conflict of 
Greek thought with imperial church rule, and the making of orthodoxy 
by enactments which pursue the convert and the ecclesiastic into the most 
private relations of life; a period in which the monastery and the con- 
vent arise upon the ruins of domestic life, slavery is regulated by the 
decrees of synods, and slaves are created by cruel distinctions between 
sinning men and women, and their children, who may for sufficient 
cause become slaves of the Church. The military age of the Church 
now begins, and needs the strong hand of Gregory to point it to its 
career. The student of the Church of this period, 451-680 a. p., won- 
ders not so much at the swift fall of the night, which is introduced 
in Europe, as that the night was ever broken by the emerging again 
of the human mind to declare for light and the rights of the individual 
soul. 

Bishop Hefele did a great service, in this monumental work, to the 
cause of truth, as it will be apprehended by those who, in the new era 
of church history, will study, for the sake of the history first and then 
for the sake of the Church. The facts given out from the mines ex- 
ploited by the late Bishop of Rottenburg are the material in which a 
calmer age will work with such reverence for the past as the past can 
command, and with such hope for the future as that past will allow. 


Tuomas R. Siicer. 
Burrao, N. Y. 


From Jerusalem to Nicza. The Church in the First Three Centu- 
ries. By Pup Starrorp Moxom. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. 


The author in his preface says: “It scarcely needs to be said that 
scholars will find in the lectures nothing new ; but I dare to believe 
that the general reader will find here, in intelligible form, much which 
he shall look for elsewhere in vain, save in more or less voluminous and 
sometimes not easily obtainable church histories.” This statement sets 
forth very truthfully the character and real excellence of this book. It 
is not a book specifically for scholars. It does not attempt a critical 
treatment of those points in early church history that are now. being so 
earnestly discussed by historical students. Yet the writer shows that 
he has considered these questions and has come to some definite judg- 
ment concerning most of them. The book is based on a wide survey 
of the whole period, including the latest researches and discoveries. It 
is indeed remarkable that a minister with all the cares of a large parish 
upon him should have been able to give his theme so thorough and com- 
prehensive an investigation. The author’s survey of the first three 
centuries of church history is, on the whole, true and just. The book is 
also written in a clear and popular style; it is just the volume to put 
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into the hands of any intelligent person who desires to obtain a clear 
understanding of the development of Christian organizations, customs 
and dogmas from the beginning. I know of no book that is on the 
whole better adapted to this end. The second chapter, on “ The Organi- 
zation of the Early Church,” is particularly valuable for all such readers. 
The biographical features of the work illustrate its popular character. 
The chapter on “The Apostolic Fathers” is in this view one of the 
best. The volume thus meets a want that is rapidly growing. The in- 
terest that scholars have come to take in the subject of Christian origins 
is extending to our more intelligent people generally, and the time has 
come when the best and latest results of scholarly criticism should be 
given to the larger public in a readable and popular form. 

That the author should have given his judgment on some questions 
that have long been and still are sub judice is not to be regarded as a 
defect of the book, even when the judgment may be open to criticism. 
In fact this feature of the book makes it interesting to scholars. These 
judgments display a large degree of historical candor. Attention is 
here called to a few of them which seem to the writer to need modifi- 
cation or to be wrong. On page 69 it is suggested that “the Episcopate 
may have had its beginning under the eye and even with the initiative 
of St. John, though it must be admitted, of this there is no evidence.” 
True, there is no evidence, and therefore the suggestion is out of place. 
On page 126, it is said that in the Didache Christ “is apparently iden- 
tified with the Jehovah of the Old Testament.” This is more than 
doubtful. On page 142 “the seven shorter letters” are held to be 
“the true work of Ignatius.” In this our author follows Lightfoot. 
But the truth is that the whole Ignatian question is still involved in 
doubt. Even if Lightfoot’s conclusion be accepted, for which the writer 
is not yet prepared, it must be allowed that interpolations have crept in, 
so that it is impossible to rely upon the shorter recension as good his- 
torical evidence for any fact of early history. On page 224 our author 
has fallen into the traditional misconception that the early Latin Fathers 
were the true predecessors of Augustine. Exception must also be taken 
to the statement on page 245 that “the four canonical gospels are evi- 
dently identical with the ‘Memoirs’ to which reference is made by 
Justin Martyr.” This is by no means certain. On page 277 Dr. Moxom 
refers to the Apostles’ Creed as “an outcome of the struggle” between 
the church and Gnosticism. But of this there is no evidence. Dr. 
Moxom corrects himself when he says: “The Apostles’ Creed had its 
origin probably in the primitive aptismal confession.” If Dr. Mox- 
om had referred to the Nicene Creed instead of the Apostles’ as being 
influenced by Gnosticism, he would have been nearer the truth. Gnos- 
ticism had much to do with the introduction of the speculative element 
into Christian theology. Dr. Moxom shows his acquaintance with the 
most recent historical researches in his full discussion of the Gnostic 
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sects, and of the influence they exerted upon the age; but he again falls 
into the traditional mistake of making the Platonic dualism and tran- 
scendence which Gnosticism exaggerated unduly a determining factor in 
Augustine’s theology. These and other instances prove how boldly Dr. 
Moxom has faced the most delicate critical questions connected with his 
subject, and, notwithstanding some points that are open to criticism, his 
contributions in this line, in my view, enhance the value of the volume. 
A passage, in the closing paragraph of the book, states clearly and well 
the theological result of the period under survey. ‘Under the influence 
of Augustine, the Latin theology soon dominated the Western Church, 
and gradually excluded or suppressed the richer and nobler thought of the 
Greek Fathers. The Latin theology to some extent obscured, and, while 
seeming to affirm, almost denied the fundamental and structural doctrine 
of the Incarnation, the enunciation and persistent defense of which was 
the chief merit of Athanasius.” 


Levi L. Parne. 
Bancor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The United Church of the United States. By Cuaries Wooprurr 
Suretps, Professor in Princeton University. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 285. 


The substance of this work is an argument for the unification of the 
American churches on the basis of the four Chicago-Lambeth articles 
proposed by the Episcopalians. The point on which most emphasis is laid 
is the fitness and feasibility of the adoption of that basis by Presby- 
terians. Such an argument from so eminent and loyal a Presbyterian 
commands serious attention. He draws an auspicious sketch of the pres- 
ent situation, the mutual approaches of the sundered sects, their borrow- 
ing of each others’ good things and “their liturgical fusion ” now going 
on. It is a good omen that thirty years’ study of the problem has bred 
the hopefulness that glows throughout his book, although the practical 
knocking out of the basis by the more recent action of the Episcopal Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, seems to have left the argument somewhat in the 
air. 

The spirit of unity is indeed all about us. Men are asking, “ With 
what body doth it come?” We hear of Federations, Brotherhoods of 
Christian Unity, the Leagues of Catholic Unity and the like. Dr. 
Shields welcomes every effort to embody the one spirit. But he is a 
strong churchman, and thinks there is too little ecclesiasticism rather than 
too much. His desideratum is an organic unity visibly manifest in doc- 
trine, government and worship. The crux at present is, that at least 
three fourths of Christendom are immovably attached to the episcopal 
polity. Accordingly, the sine qua non of unity is acceptance of the his- 
toric episcopate, as proposed in the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. 
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Could Presbyterians be persuaded to this, “ it would mark the turning 
point in the problem of an American Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Shields grants that generations may pass ere the unification is 
perfected. But it might be initiated at once, he thinks, by adopting 
the plan which eminent Anglicans have sanctioned, of “ concurrent ordi- 
nation.” “ Organic filaments” would then begin to bind together the 
two churches that now stand nearest each other. Examples will be con- 
tagious. Time and tendency, with the Christian spirit, will do the rest. 
Before our Zerubbabel the mountain becomes a plain. Ultimately the 
Unitarian and (“through the transmuting effect of American institu- 
tions’) the Romanist will fall into line. We think they will, but in quite 
another way. 

With about one hundred and fifty religious denominations among us, at 
varying removes from each other and from the true ground of Catholic 
' unity, it is highly desirable to work every centripetal force for all it is 
worth, so as to bring together the different fragments of the same group, 
and also whatever groups stand near together. Such a process carried to 
the end might conceivably reduce the motley multitude to three distinct 
types, — Congregational, Episcopal and Presbyterian. Dr. Shields looks 
to see these three types combined in catholic organic unity upon the basis 
of a consensus in doctrine, ritual and polity. From the point of view 
which sees church unity conditioned on a basis of that sort the Episcopa- 
lian Quadrilateral is a hopeful plan, and Dr. Shields’ argument for it is 
forceful. But when he says, “It is only through the historic episcopate 
that the primitive church unity can be restored,” we observe that the 
primitive church unity was not of that sort. 

In the apostolic age Christianity had not entered into that union with 
philosophy which gave birth to the Nicene Creed, now proposed as a 
corner-stone of the Quadrilateral basis. The catholic unity was grounded 
solely in an intuitive faith, as yet waiting for intellectual analysis, in 
Jesus as the Son of God and Saviour of men. The Christian societies, 
as Dr. Edwin Hatch has observed, were societies for the amendment of 
life according to the law of Christ. Their organic unity was manifested 
in their characteristic “‘ Way,”? and this was determined by the ethical 
end in view. When we come down to the Nicene period, we find another 
ground and way of unity emerging, the original ethical faith giving place 
to a philosophic belief, and orthodoxy becoming a substitute for ortho- 
praxy. 

The church has been broken up by the attempts made from then till 
now to unify her upon a basis of agreement in dogma, ritual and polity, 
all or severally. What the word filioque has done to divide the East 
from the West discredits any plan of unity that rests in dogma however 
minimized. The coyness of Greeks and Romans toward eager Angli- 
cans discredits Dr. Shields’ theory of a unifying virtue in polity. There 


1 See Acts ix. 2; also the Didache. 
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is no curative power in “ the hair of the dog that bit you.” It seems to 
us a mechanical inversion of the natural process to say, “‘ Go to, let us 
unify our churches that they may fulfil their end.” It is rather the ful- 
filling of their end that is to unify them. 

What is true biologically of organic evolution holds good of moral life 
as well as physical. The idea of its true end immanent in the moral life 
of the church may be relied on for the development in organic unity of 
the means of its effective expression. The true end, or raison d’étre, of the 
church is the awakening and developing, both in individual men and social 
organizations, of a divine life, progressively realizing in men and their 
institutions the righteousness of God. The reaction of Christian men 
on a non-Christian or anti-Christian environment, which this implies, 
tends to unification by its demand for concurrent effort. If a dozen 
churches of as many denominations in a single town could combine in a 
League of Christian Neighbors for the closing up of hell-holes, the human- 
izing of degraded lives, the opening of opportunities to the resourceless, 
the befriending of neglected children and the practical Christianizing 
of social relations, the solidarity demonstrated in such service at the 
divine altar of human need would manifest a visible organic unity of a 
much more vital kind than any which could be secured by a consensus 
in doctrine, government and worship. This higher moral unity being 
realized, men would care less for the lower and formal. 

Applied Christianity is a much more hopeful way to real as distinct 
from formal unity than theoretical Christianity. The original sin of 
the church was in turning from the former to the latter. Out of this 
sin grew schisms. They will not be ended by any reduction of the sin 
to its lowest terms in a consensus that minimizes the theoretical basis. 
The integration of the different forms into which theoretical Christianity 
has developed can effectively proceed only from a reviving consciousness 
of the ethical end for which the church exists. The unifying and organific 
power of the apostolic church was in its ideal of this end, — its mission to 
save the lost. When that faded ideal is restored in its pristine vividness, 
and reproduced in the completer form which agrees with our larger modern 
conception of the world as the subject of redemption in every depart- 
ment of its life, the pristine unity will reappear. 

But whenever the past returns, it is in a more developed form, “nota 
major imago.” The primitive socialism can never reappear unchanged, 
neither can the primitive church unity. Every legitimate development 
of individualism in the modern world must find room and scope in the 
socialism of the future. So must the ultimate catholic unity be mani- 
fested in the harmonious freedom of all the varied types of thought and 
form, through which the development of Christianity has given legitimate 
expression to the one informing Spirit. 


James M. Wuiron. 
New York. 
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History] ofReligion. By Artan Menzies, D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, University of St. Andrews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1895. 


As the history and the philosophy of religion cannot be sundered, Dr. 
Menzies begins his work with the study of primitive religious conscious- 
ness. He treats the pyschological genesis of religion with necessary 
brevity. In common with Max Miiller, Dr. Pfleiderer and others, he finds 
the root of the world’s religion in Naturism. Mr. Tylor’s theory that 
belief in spirits is the genesis of religion has often been shown to shatter 
itself against the facts of Vedic Aryan and early Greek religion where 
the Nature Gods are just the natural phenomena without any separation 
of the supersensible subject from the sensible element. Still further, it 
is not possible in thought to derive the greater Nature-worship from 
Animism. It is essentially an anti-climax. If primitive religion starts 
with the capacity to distinguish soul from body, the natural object from 
the spirit dwelling in it, how could the subsequent identification of the 
natural being with the resident spirit have come about? Dr. Menzies 
does not, therefore, accept the animism of Mr. Tylor as the fundamental 
idea, though he grants that some of the great religions had an animistic 
origin. The psychological passage from the worship of ancestral and 
Nature spirits to that of the humanized Gods should have received more 
attention at the hands of the author. The ordinary student will regret 
that this lacuna was not filled out. As to the question whether the 
Vedic Religion is primitive or secondary, whether with Max Miller and 
Dr. Muir it is to be regarded as the naive original worship of nature by 
primitive man, or, with Geldner and Pischel, is to be viewed as an ad- 
vanced and sophisticated religion, or with Bloomfield as of the Brahmanic 
period and abounding with later ideas and formalisms, Dr. Menzies does 
not give an opinion, but is content with a reference to the various theories. 
It would, however, seem that the comparatively late arrival of the Vedic 
Aryans in the Punjab contrasted with the great antiquity of man and 
his religion lying far behind the time of the Aryan tribes, still resident in 
the steppes of Southwestern Europe, should settle the question, and that 
the proof of Nature Worship as primitive cannot be safely argued from 
the great nature worship of Vedic religion. 

Dr. Menzies defines religion as “the worship of unseen Powers from 
a sense of need.” His method is lucid, and free from academic terms 
and phraseologies. He sets forth with the above definition of religion 
which, he affirms, can only be fully verified after religion has fully un- 
folded its nature. To this and to Prof. E. Caird’s view, it may be ob- 
jected that it were a hardship to have to wait until religious progress is 
finished in this world or in the next, before a definition of religion can 
be verified or understood. If the essence of religion is not seized by a 
study of the psychical states of early man, how can it ever be grasped in 
this or any later century, and how can we even affirm that primitive man 
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was religious? Asserting with Darwin, Goblet d’Alviella, Miller and 
others, that man cherished feelings of dependence, fear, hope, love and 
gratitude towards Higher Powers, have we not a constant of religion, a 
subject not losing its identity in all changes, an essence of religion as 
well understood in the primitive implicit stage as in the later explicated 
religion of cultured man ? 

Dr. Menzies rightly affirms that “all the religion of the world is one” 
and continuous. His interpretation of the history of religion rests upon 
three theses. The first condition of man is one in which material needs 
are all absorbing, and his religion is “on the whole a mass of childish 
fancies and fixed traditions.” The second condition is that in which he 
no longer fights for existence with hostile tribes and forces of nature, 
and develops social aspirations into national life and national religion. 
The third is the condition in which he realizes his individuality, and 
seeks a personal ideal as his true end, and thus finds himself obliged to 
figure often as a skeptic, and to be an insurgent in relation to creeds and 
traditions. These three’stages stand out in alto relievo in the world’s 
history, and are the foci about which man groups his ideas. Dr. Menzies’ 
review of the great religions (for he does not deal with the religions of 
the Nature peoples) is clear, judicious and scholarly. The book will be 
useful to the student. 


CuHAarLes MELLEN TYLER. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Comparative Psychology. By C. Lroyp Morean, 
Principal of University College, Bristol. London: Walter Scott, Ltd. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Principal Morgan should be a favorite writer with all who are inter- 
ested in the doctrine of evolution and desire to have it presented in a 
sane and sensible manner. His thought is wise, his spirit good and his 
patience unlimited. He puts at the reader’s disposal all the facts coming 
within his knowledge which seem to bear upon the problems of evolution, 
and then quietly arranges them so that they will fit into their ‘proper 
places, and have due weight with his readers. His conclusions will not 
be acceptable to all evolutionists, and yet they seem to be strictly infer- 
ences from the facts furnished by the best scientific investigations of the 
day. His tendency is to go with Dr. Weismann, although he does not 
commit himself blindly to Weismannism. He inclines also towards 
monism, but in a sense peculiar to himself. His former work on “ Ani- 
mal Intelligence ” had fitted him to discuss the psychological relations of 
men and animals from the point of view of a wide experience with ani- 
mals. The chapters in which he discusses the intellect and the morals of 
our poor relations in the fiesh are very interesting. The more we study 
this amazing world of intell' gence revealed to us in part by modern inves- 
tigation, the more wonderful appear the intellectual capacities and attain- 
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ments of animals of many kinds and various degrees ; at the same time 
it is the more difficult also to identify the human and the animal intel- 
lects. Mr. Morgan sees no reason for believing that any animals have 
attained to what in man we call reason, to the perception of intellectual 
relations and to the sense of moral obligation. His canon of judgment 
is never to attribute to the action of a higher faculty that for which a 
lower one is adequate. While the psychical element in man is derived 
by evolution from the physiological elements which man shares with the 
lower animals, the evidence, he thinks, does not justify us in attributing 
to animals this higher faculty. 

The connection between the two is made in the general statement that 
all modes of energy of whatever kind have their conscious or their infra- 
conscious aspect. That is to say, according to Principal Morgan, in 
all forms of energy whatever, the elements of consciousness are present 
in some degree in what he calls the infra-conscious aspect of energy. 
Applying this idea to the evolution of ethics we should find ourselves 
relieved of the somewhat chilling suggestion that environment always 
determines the nature of ethical evolution. By illustrations drawn from 
chemistry it is clearly shown that there may be tendencies towards com- 
binations and forms of expression which would render the development 
of the intellect and the conscience independent of the environment ex- 
cepting in so far as the environment furnished the conditions for the 
evolution of that which came according to a predetermined law. Any 
chemical element may exist in air or water, in a state of suspension or 
solution, but when the conditions are favorable the deposit will be made 
and crystallization will go on according to the law of the substance. 
Chloride of sodium will never become chlorate of potash, because of a 
difference of environment. The plain inference from this interpreta- 
tion of the process of evolution is that all forms of consciousness are 
predetermined by the nature of the elements out of which they arise. 
This process the author calls “selective synthesis,” and he asserts that 
“man is the self-conscious outcome of an activity selective and synthetic 
which is neither energy nor consciousness, which has not been developed, 
but through the action of which evolution has been rendered posssible ; 
which is neither subject nor object, but underlies and is common to 
both.” 


GroRGE BATCHELOR. 
CamBrincE, Mass. 


Herders Leben. Von EvceN KUHNEMANN. 8vo. pp. 414. Miinchen: 
1895. C.H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


Germans have been slow to duly acknowledge the genius, the charac- 
ter and the work of Herder. The historians of German literature, — 
Hettner and Julian Schmidt, for instance,—it is true, set forth his 
claims to a very high place in the literary pantheon, and specialists in 
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the fields of history, esthetics, language and theology, gratefully record 
the vast indebtedness of their respective sciences to his originating gen- 
ius. But all that had been done in this way, until some ten or fifteen 
years ago, towards placing the man and the writer Herder in his proper 
position, fell far short of his just claims. Until the present time neither 
the materials for the study of Herder’s life nor the scattered products of 
his pen had been decently presented to the world. His writings were 
available only in an edition which might have been constructed for the 
very purpose of distracting the reader and preventing the formation of 
a clear view of the progress or connection of Herder’s thought. His 
“ Life,” portrayed by his widow, and further illustrated in the most in- 
convenient form by his son, was presented out of all perspective, and 
the whole impression was marred by the false lights of temporary, local 
and personal vexations. At last, however, Herder’s Werke have been 
edited by Suphan in a form worthy of their author and of his country- 
man, and his Leben has been written with equal knowledge, exhaustive- 
ness, judgment and reverence by Haym. What Lachmann and Danzel 
and Guhrauer had long since done for Lessing, and others had done for 
Goethe and Schiller, has now at last been accomplished for Herder. 

But the work before us is proof that after all that Haym and Suphan 
have done to enable the world to form a true idea of Herder’s genius 
and character, much remains to be done in the way of removing wide- 
spread misconception as to both. He was not, as was natural, fully un- 
derstood or properly appreciated by Goethe even, still less by his sover- 
eign, Karl August, least of all by Schiller, partly from faults on both 
sides, and partly from local and temporal conditions and circumstances 
for which no one was exactly to blame. Naturally the misconceptions 
originating in such influential minds transmitted themselves, and have 
remained since a cloud about Herder’s memory. There is now no longer 
any excuse for them, though Herr Ktthnemann’s book is written wholly 
under their influence. He sees Herder through the colored glasses of 
Kant and Schiller, we regret to say. 

Herr Kiihnemann sets very seriously to work to analyze the character 
and the work of Herder, and to supply, what he thinks no one has yet 
given, a true picture of the man’s aims and inner history. We think that 
he has largely failed in his effort. Without offering here any exhaustive 
statement of the causes of his failure, we confine ourselves to two of 
the principal ones. First, he judges Herder by a standard to which no 
great man’s life and work under the sun probably ever came up; the 
standard, namely, of the oneness of his ideals and his attainments. But, 
surely, the vaster a man’s ideas and ideals are, the more likely is there 
to be a wide gulf between what he thought and what he was and ac- 
complished. Certainly neither Goethe nor Schiller, with whom it is the 
practice to compare Herder to his disadvantage, rose to that ideal stand 
ard. But here comes into play the second cause of Herr Kiihnemann’s 
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failure. Herder’s ideals and ideas were in important respects more diffi- 
cult of realization than Goethe’s and Schiller’s, particularly ‘in his age, 
and above all in his circumstances. Set down amongst men to whom 
art seemed to be everything, Herder was much more than an artist, and 
was the prophet of ideals less easy to live up to than those of art, par- 
ticularly idealistic art, like Schiller’s. He was the prophet of an ideal 
humanity of a larger type than his time, his surroundings, and his 
strength permitted him to set forth in an adequate form or work out in 
victorious deed. The humanity, the human nature, which he worshiped 
as an actual divine fact, and as a divine hope, was to him a very sacred, 
present, every-day reality as well as a beautiful distant ideal. He would 
have been untrue to himself and his world had he, like Schiller, for 
instance, fled from the prose of life into the ideal realm of poetry and 
the spirit. Moreover, from his earliest years there were aspects, develop- 
ments, interests of human nature vastly important to him, with which 
one or the other of the great leaders — Kant, Goethe, Schiller — had at 
most but a cold and partial sympathy. We refer to religion, the church, 
popular education and popular liberty. By his theory of life and hu- 
manity, as well as by his vocation as a minister of religion, in a position 
of great practical responsibility, Herder was often bound to give his 
best time and strength to duties which his sovereign and his intellectual 
peers slighted and disliked. Had he been more completely the artist 
and poet, even in a slight degree a cautious diplomatist and courtier, less 
of a theologian, churchman, and educationalist, or a more thorough-going 
philosopher and idealist, he would really then have exhibited in his life 
a declension from his ideal such as would to some extent have justified 
Herr Kiihnemann’s hard judgment upon him. It is, however, solely 
from the point of view of the artist and the pure idealist that Herr 
Kiihnemann has made his study of Herder. He has weighed him in 
the balance of art and found him wanting. Had he used the scales that 
Herder’s characteristic principle of “ humanity ” naturally suggests, his 
sentence would have been very different, and, we believe, a far worthier 
one. 

We may illustrate and substantiate our opinion by reference to one or 
two details. In his chapter on “the great crisis in the soul of Herder,” — 
that is, the mystical turn of his thought while at Biickeburg, — Herr 
Kiihnemann says that this “religious phase is the symptom of a general 
disease in Herder’s life.” Herr Kiihnemann’s style is as a rule obscure, 
and in this chapter he excels himself in this respect; but we believe we 
do not misinterpret his meaning when we take it to be that at Biicke- 
burg Herder substituted “the hollow cry of God” for the clear thought 
and practical deed of philosophy and life. In the same way he finds, in 
the chapter on “Herder, Kant, and Goethe,” that “in the central phe- 
nomenon of their thinking Herder and Goethe differ. Herder seeks to 
rest in the enjoyment of himself [sic] in religious feelings. . . . Goethe 
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seeks by an untiring study of phenomena to know himself in the expan- 
sion of his mind.” Whether “God” was a fundamental fact and idea 
with Goethe or not, this supreme fact and idea were certainly not a mere 
sentiment and substitute for thought and reality in Herder’s mind and 
life. If ever there was an objective thinker and believer with regard to 
God, it was Herder. The world was real to him, and the reality of the 
world was rooted for him in.God. It is only from the point of view of 
the idealistic artist that the realism of Herder’s faith can look like a 
“disease”! With regard to Goethe, morover, he himself believed that 
Herder’s God was his God, according to his own confession. In the 
chapter on “ Herder and the German Classics,” Herr Kithnemann finds, 
with truth, the deepest source of the quarrel between Herder and Goethe 
and Schiller in these last years in what seemed to both parties radically 
different conceptions of the relation of art to morals. This is not the 
place to go into this old controversy, on which there is still so much 
diversity of opinion, and on which all thinkers are far from full agree- 
ment with Kant or Schiller. Of course, then as always, there was 
considerable misunderstanding on both sides. But it is begging the 
whole question to assume, as Herr Kiihnemann does, that Herder was 
unquestionably wrong in philosophy and in esthetics in condemning the 
morality of certain parts of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” and “ Ele- 
gien,” and in repudiating the doctrine that art is independent of mo- 
rality. 

Unfortunately this is not our author’s worst offence. Unless Herder 
was prepared to surrender the most productive principle of his philoso- 
phy of human nature, he could do no other than maintain that the artist, 
whether poet or painter, works with the combined forces of his entire 
nature, and may never forget the unity of the beautiful, the true and 
the good. He could not well misunderstand the probable effect of some 
of Goethe’s productions, even if he misunderstood the esthetic theory of 
Kant and Schiller, and it was therefore perfectly natural and consistent 
with his whole way of thinking to oppose the artistic tendencies in ques- 
tion. We are by no means prepared to defend in all respects the method 
of his opposition ; and no one ought to feel anything but sympathetic 
regret that he had to fight this fight in failing health, amid financial 
anxieties and under the pressure of disheartening official duties. With 
considerations such as these in our mind, we confess to more than sur- 
prise to find Herr Kihnemann actually maintaining that Herder’s vindi- 
cation of the supremacy of truth and morals in art as in all things, was 
“the veil to hide his failing powers,” and that “the morality of which 
he spoke was nothing else than the weariness and inability of his mind 
to make further progress.” Surely, when two opposing theories as to a 
great question like this of the relation of morals and art are concerned, 
it is most unjust as well as most unreasonable to charge the champion of 
the one theory, because it happens to be the older and more common- 
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place, with senile weakness for maintaining it! Herr Kithnemann is led 
to this unfairness and unreasonableness, and, indeed, generally to his in- 
adequate and unjust view of Herder’s thought, work, and personality, by 
the supreme place which he assigns to art in human development. Po- 
etry, art, is, in his view, the creative force in the world, and moral ideals 
are secondary products. Unless one takes poetry in the large sense 
which it bears in Herder’s thought, this is, we hold, a wholly false and 
unfounded view of the course of man’s spiritual progress. The poets 
and the artists are the interpreters and “imitators ” of life, not its cre- 
ators and lawgivers. If Goethe and Schiller claimed to be more than 
the latter, as Herr Kiihnemann claims for them, we adopt his declara- 
tion — “das ist der Gegensatz Herders gegen Schiller und Goethe ;” 
only we hold that then Herder was on the side of the larger truth. But 
why should we not, after nearly a century has passed away, rather seek 
to reach higher points of view, from which “der Gegensatz” of these 
great champions of “the beautiful, the good, and the true,” grows less 
distinct and their common aim clearer? The common motto of all was 
“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto;” and if we hold with 
Herr Kiihnemann, that literary criticism must be but preparatory to the 
criticism of life, surely, in the case of each of these leaders, and not in 
Herder’s only, his devotion to the great things of humanity was truly 
human, and therefore necessarily shared the limitations and defects of 
all human effort. All of them nobly sought the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, and if strife arose as to the exact relations of these highest “ Gi- 
ter,” and as to the order in which man attains to them, this strife sprang 
’ from the noblest motives and was incidental to the true humanity of the 
men. And from this point of view we hold that Herder’s dread lest the 
ethical should be sacrificed to the esthetic is certainly as much the mark of 
the genuine humanist as Schiller’s enthusiastic proclamation of the su- 
premacy of the beautiful. 


J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Bristot, ENGLAND. 


Death and the Resurrection. An Inquiry into their Nature. By CALVIN 
S. GeruarpD, D. D. Pp. 240. Philadelphia: Charles G. Fisher. 1895. 
Special interest attaches itself to this work, as indicating a break with 

traditional views in a part of the church where they have been little 

questioned. Philosophically, Dr. Gerhard embraces monism, regarding 
matter and spirit as radically being “only two opposite forms of mani- 
festation of one and the same substance.” Scientifically, he views resur- 
rection as the orderly evolution of life from the psychical body into the 
spiritual, the continuity of which, he thinks, with Ulrici and others, is 
probably in some non-atomic substance common to both. Theologically, 
he holds fast to the Scriptures as saying the final word on the subject. 
But liberty of interpretation he asserts to the full—e. g., holding that 
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while Christ rose from the dead in his spiritual body, “his corpse was 
resolved into its original elements, and thus escaped corruption, not by 
glorification, but by immediate dissolution.” 

The author’s main points are, that death as the wages of sin is a 
spiritual effect, to be distinguished from natural decease. Immortality 
is indemonstrable by metaphysics or science, but he is convinced of it, 
with Mr. Fiske, through “faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” 
Resurrection is the normal process of the moral and spiritual life, begin- 
ning in this world, reaching an important epoch at death, and consum- 
mated at the far-off “end of the world.” It is both of the just and of 
the unjust. But “resurrection from the dead” is the separation of the 
just from the unjust into that normal well-being which is the prize of 
the righteous only, the fullness of glorified life. This in its matured and 
final ripeness is not to be until the world’s end. But Christ, in his 
descensus ad infernos, and during the forty days, reached that ultimate 
goal of glory for which the righteous will all wait in the intermediate 
state till his Second Advent. This also, like the resurrection, the author 
regards as both a process and an event. It begins at Pentecost, ad- 
vances through the expanding power of Christ’s spirit in the life of the 
church, and, after a millennium which is succeeded by a final struggle 
with evil, issues in the completeness of resurrection and a final judg- 
ment. “The final resurrection will not be an abrupt miracle, holding 
no historical connection with what has gone before, but it will be the com- 
pleted manifestation of the great mystery of human life suddenly brought 
through a final crisis into its ultimate form of existence.” This crisis the 
author anticipates as consisting, physically, in some transformation of 
our planet. 

Dr. Gerhard is a member of the German Reformed Church, in which 
we hope that his book will be widely read, as well as elsewhere, and 
especially in the Pan-Presbyterian body. He protests, as it cannot be 
too often protested, that there is “no support in Sacred Scripture” 
for the popular notion that the opportunity of salvation always ends 
with the present life. If he accords an undue authority to certain Bib- 
lical statements, he becomes through this very defect more helpful to 
some whom he will reach. Those who think that the men of the Spirit 
have left us in the Scriptures large and general intuitions of the transcen- 
dent thoughts and works of God, to be supplemented, and in part cor- 
rected, by expanding experience during the “twenty million summers” 
that are “stored in the sunlight still,” will not quarrel with him for this. 


James M. Wuirton. 
New York. 
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The Sacred Books of the Old Testament ; a Critical Edition of the He- 
brew Text, printed in colors, with notes, prepared by eminent Biblical 
Scholars of Europe and America, under the editorial direction of Paut 
Haupt. Part 6. The Book of Joshua. By W. H. Bennett, M. A. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs ; Baltimore : the Johns Hopkins Press ; London : 
David Nutt. 1895. 


To Professor Bennett, of Hackney and New Colleges, London, has 
been assigned one of the most difficult of the historical books of the Old 
Testament in Professor Haupt’s edition, so far as the problem of docu- 
mentary analysis is concerned, and one wherein textual problems are by 
no means inconsiderable. Few, if any, of the other books will tax this 
scheme of color printing in equal degree. To the main documents of 
the Hexateuch, J (red, two shades), E (blue, two shades), P (white), 
must be added here copious expansions of the Deuteronomist (green), 
while much of the “ prophetic” material (JE) must be left unanalyzed 
into its component elements, and it is colored purple accordingly. Still 
another color (brown) must be employed for considerable additions to 
the latest document P, and the device of overlining must serve to indi- 
cate smaller editorial additions of various dates. Glosses pure and sim- 
ple are printed at the foot of the page. All these typographical devices 
are needful to set forth merely the approved and generally accepted re- 
sults of the higher criticism in the Book of Joshua; for, as Professor 
Bennett tells us in the introductory paragraph prefixed to his Critical 
Notes, the minuter, less generally accepted results of documentary analy- 
sis have been purposely neglected. 

Of the typographical work it is only needful to say that this extremest 
test to which the process of color printing can well be put fully demon- 
strates its perfect success. As to the letter-press, its beauty has already 
been commented on in connection with earlier books in the series. It is 
not needful to repeat the congratulations due the scholarly public as well 
as the editor, on a typographical dress so worthy the greatness of the 
enterprise. 

Without attempting any criticism in detail of Professor Bennett’s docu- 
mentary analysis, it is really a tribute to his faithfulness and judiciousness 
in the task imposed to say that the analysis exhibited by his scheme of col- 
oration is an eminently fair presentation of the generally accepted results 
of documentary criticism. It has not been the purpose either of the edi- 
tor-in-chief or of Professor Bennett to present new and original contri- 
butions to the science, but only the best attested results. It must be 
confessed, however, as an occasion of some surprise, that neither in the 
enumeration of some of the most important recent works on the docu- 
mentary analysis of Joshua, prefixed to the Critical Notes, nor, so far as 
we can discover, in all the extent of the Notes themselves, is there refer- 
ence to, or use made of, Professor Budde’s admirable and important 
contribution to the subject in his “Richter und Samuel,” first published 
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in the form of an article in the “ Zeitschrift fir A. T. Wissenschaft,” 
for 1887, under the title “Richter und Josua.” It may be that the form 
of the title has concealed in some measure the fact that in this work of 
Professor Budde’s a contribution has been made to the analysis of Jos. 
xiii.—xxiv. at least as important as} Alber’s analysis of Jos. i.—xii., to- 
gether with valuable suggestions as to the documentary structure of the 
first half of the book. 

Professor Bennett’s Critical Notes are extremely condensed, which is 
doubtless in accordance with the editor’s intention, but makes the reader 
the more anxious to see the promised translation and English Notes with 
Introduction, in which will probably appear very much of that which we 
miss in a discussion so strictly confined as this to questions of purely textual 
criticism. The single exception to this rule, in the paragraph headed “ P 
in ec. 12-22,” shows how judicious and careful work we may expect when 
Professor Bennett betakes himself to the higher criticism. 

In spite of the manifest care and accuracy of the press-work a few 
errors would seem to have escaped the proof-reader’s eye, as e. g., 
“Jud.” for Jos. on p. 22, line 7; “analysis” omitted after “ minute,” 
line 17 on the same page; “15, 3” on p. 23, lines 13, 25 and 34, for 
15, 4. 

BenyaMiIn W. Bacon. 

Osweeo, N. Y. 


Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. Eine religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung iiber Gen 1 und Ap Joh. 12. Von HERMANN GUNKEL, 
ao. Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Mit Beitriigen von Heinrich Zim- 
mern, ao. Professor der Assyriologie in Leipzig. 8vo., pp. xiv, 431. Git- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1895, 

Professor Gunkel’s book is one of no common interest. It discusses 
an important subject with fullness and felicity of illustration. Its thought 
is fresh and vigorous, and its short sentences and short paragraphs give 
it a French-like clearness, and greatly diminish the mechanical demand 
on the reader. The title does not indicate the extent of the: ground 
covered in the work. It is really a study of Babylonian mythological 
material, not only in Gen. i. and Apoc. xii., but almost throughout Old 
Testament and New Testament. More exactly it is an attempt to trace 
the history of the Babylonian creation-myth (particularly of the chaos- 
dragon) among the Jews. The theme is not new. Not a few writers 
in Europe and America have recognized the identity of the Old Testa- 
ment Rahab, Leviathan, and Winding Serpent and the New Testament 
Dragon with the monster of the Babylonian cosmogony, Tiamat, the 
enemy of the gods.’ But no one has made so thorough a search for this 
myth in the Bible as Professor Gunkel, and particularly no one before 


1 For example, Cheyne in England, Delitzsch, Hommel, Zimmern, Winckler 
in Germany, Barton and others in this country. 
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him has tried to describe the réle it plays in the Israelitish religious 
thought. In the Babylonian cosmogony Tiamat, the mother of the gods, 
for some unexplained reason, rises up against them, gathers a host and ad- 
vances to battle. The older deities, terrified, refuse to meet her, but finally 
the young Bel-Marduk accepts the leadership, routs her army, slays her, 
cuts her in twain, and of the two parts of her body forms heaven and 
earth, or according to another version of the myth, casts her to the 
ground. References and allusions tothe story are found in Isa. xxvii. 1; 
li. 9,10; Job iii, 8, xxvi. 12,13; Ps. lxxiv. 12-14, Ixxxix.11. Gunkel 
further sees such allusions in various Old Testament passages (as Ps. 
Ixxiv. 16, 17; lxxxix. 12-15), in which Yahweh’s control of the sea 
and creation of the world are spoken of, and in the chaos and the con- 
trast between light and darkness in Gen. i. In Gen. i. 2, and in a num- 
ber of other places, the presence of mythical material is evident, and 
there can be little doubt that this material came to the Hebrews either 
mediately or immediately from the Babylonians. The old cosmogony 
rests on a nature-myth; there is a dramatization of the struggle of the 
elements, and Tiamat is the personification of the terrible ocean, which 
plays so prominent a part in all ancient schemes of creation. In the 
Old Testament the figures of Rahab and Leviathan are spoken of as if 
they were well known, and it is not difficult to see how prophets and 
psalmists might employ them to illustrate the power of Israel’s God over 
the external world and over his enemies. It is, of course, conceivable 
that these figures are old-Hebrew ; but their substantial identity with the 
Babylonian dragon, and the unformed character of the pre-Mosaic Israel- 
itish tribes, make it more probable that they were borrowed. 

Professor Gunkel probably pushes the exposition too far when he dis- 
covers the chaos-myth in the numerous passages which assert Yahweh’s 
power over the sea; such a conception of divine might would naturally 
be suggested by the phenomena of the world, and the Israelite was not 
so remote from the sea as to know nothing of its terror. It is more 
likely that the dragon to which Pharaoh is compared by Ezekiel (xxix., 
xxxii.) is a mythical figure, and the serpent of Amos ix. 3 is certainly 
no common sea-monster. The Leviathan and Behemoth of Job xl., xli., 
seem in some of their features to be more than the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus, but the text is so corrupt as to make decision difficult. 
Few persons will be disposed to see in Isa. xiv. 12-14, the story of a 
mighty giant Helal, son of Shahar (“ bright star, son of the dawn”) who 
attempted to scale the mountain of the gods. There is great room for 
conjecture in such passages. It is not unlikely that the Israelites had 
a large mass of mythical material; it is possible that allusions to myth- 
ical stories are frequent ; but one must be careful not to assume a myth 
where the character of a passage does not definitely suggest it. 

The greater part of Professor Gunkel’s book is devoted to the New 
Testament Apocalypse, to the interpretation of which he makes some 
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valuable contributions. After showing that ch. xii. is not of Christian 
origin (herein following up the investigations of Vischer, Pfleiderer, Spitta 
and others), he points out that the attempted historical interpretations 
of the chapter have all failed, and goes on to prove that its form cannot 
be understood as a product of Jewish invention. As it stands, it is a 
Christian recension of a Jewish work ; but this latter, says Gunkel, is no 
creation of fancy, — it is an apocalyptic picture based on the myth which 
he has traced through the Old Testament. It is in fact clear, that the 
woman of ch. xii. cannot be the Christian Church — that the Messiah is 
born of the Church is not a Christian idea. But it is equally difficult to 
find in the Old Testament, or in post-Biblical Jewish writings, the mate- 
rials of the picture of the woman and her fortunes. Whence the sun, 
moon, and stars with which she is decked? Why does the dragon cast 
down one third of the stars to the earth with his tail? and how does 
he know the impending birth of the child? After the dragon is van- 
quished by Michael, he still has power to persecute the woman and the 
rest of her seed, The woman, at first in heaven, is straightway without 
explanation described as being on earth, and flees to “her place,” by 
means of the wings of “the eagle.” What eagle is this? and why 
cannot Michael protect the woman? These features of the vision cannot 
be held to be meaningless, and they are not explained in the text. An 
apocalyptist is commonly at pains to point out the significance of the 
important elements of his revelation. In Daniel the kingdoms symbol- 
ized by the beasts are mentioned by name, and in the New Testament 
Apocalypse the dragon is identified with the devil, and the child of 
ch. xii. by implication appears in ch. xix. as the conquering king. When, 
then, the seer leaves a uumber of particulars unexplained, how are 
we to understand this omission? Simply, says Gunkel, as an intima- 
tion that the seer did not himself know the meaning of these things — 
that is, that he took as the basis of his representation an old tradition, 
believed to contain a sacred mystery and revered accordingly, and inter- 
preted it as he could from the circle of his ideas, not omitting what he 
did not understand, but leaving it in its mysteriousness. This method of 
interpretation our author applies to other parts of the New Testament 
Apocalypse, to the book of Daniel, to Enoch and the additions to Esther 
and Daniel, to 2 Thess. ii. and to the apocalypse of the Synoptics (Mk. 
xiii., ete.). Much, he thinks, must remain unsolved for us as it was for 
the seer. In this category he puts the “34 times” of Daniel, the “42 
months” of the New Testament Apocalypse, and similar data, taking 
these to refer to an unknown consummation. Yet he himself ventures 
on a solution of a famous riddle—the “number of the beast,” 666 
(Rev. xiii. 18). He has no great difficulty in showing that previous at- 
tempts at solution (such as neron gasar) are unsatisfactory. He throws 
himself confidently on the primeval chaos, and finds in tehdm gadmoniyah 
the final reading of the riddle, which he at the same time regards as the 
capstone of his whole argument. 
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But Professor Gunkel does not need to rest his exposition on so preca- 
rious a riddle-reading ;_ the value of his book lies in something more tan- 
gible. The meagre outline given above touches on only a small part of 
the mass of matter his work contains. He has made a critical study of 
each one of his numerous citations from the Bible, and if his emendations 
of text and exegetical conclusions are not always convincing, they rarely 
fail to be stimulating. He points out difficulties, if he does not in every 
ease succeed in solving them, and has given fresh significance to not a 
few passages. The chief merit of his book is that it presents and formu- 
lates a precise method of interpretation of Jewish and Christian apoca- 
lypses, the main point of which has already been stated: the interpreter 
must not assume that the seer has invented his material, but must ask 
whether he based his work on oral tradition, and, if he did, in what form 
it existed for him. This does not exclude the possibility of invention by 
the seer, but only asks for caution in examination. Nor, when it is said 
that there may be mysteries in the vision unknown to the seer, is it 
denied that there may be a historical application, — obviously there are 
such applications in Daniel and the New Testament Apocalypse, — it is 
only demanded that the allusions to historical persons and events shall 
not be assumed without clear proof. This canon of interpretation seems 
sound, and it may be recognized without accepting all of Professor 
Gunkel’s conclusions as correct. 

Our author has here adopted the réligious-historical method of inquiry ; 
he has undertaken to trace the history of a certain Biblical concep- 
tion, and with excellent results. It is all the more to be regretted that 
he represents this method as being sharply antagonistic to the literary 
criticism of the Bible. He does not attempt to conceal his scorn of the 
literary critics, men who think that they can discover date and signifi- 
cance by the mere study of words. He takes frequent occasion to point 
out their errors, and often repeats that in his book he is showing them 
the way in which they should go. But these baldly literary critics are 
creatures of his own imagination; all critics gladly accept historical 
data when they can find them. The first important step in modern Pen- 
tateuch-criticism, the determination of the date of Deuteronomy, was 
accomplished by studying the history of the cultus, and the same method 
is applied to the analysis of Deutero-Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs and other 
books. The critics had not chanced to come on the history of the chaos- 
myth, and will certainly thank Professor Gunkel for so clearly setting it 
forth ; but as far as in them lay, they have availed themselves of similar 
material. They have, moreover, a well-marked “literary ” function, — 


1 Professor Sayce similarly pits archeology against literary criticism, and, 
going far beyond Professor Gunkel, accuses the critics of making void the 
divine word by their willfulness. He even veniures on the statement (appar- 
ently not an induction from facts) that “the higher criticism has never saved 
any souls” (Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1895). 
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it sometimes happens that date is decided by style. This raison d’étre 
of the literary critics is recognized by Gunkel when he says that Gen. i., 
though its mythical material is of ancient origin, must be assigned to the 
postexilian period by reason of its methodical and statistical character. 
It is unwise to array literary and historical methods of criticism one 
against the other. They are allies, not enemies; each furnishes some- 
thing which the other has not, and neither can do without the other. 

Professor Zimmern, Gunkel’s collaborator, makes valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject in his Assyriological notes and his translations of 
Babylonian creation- and flood-poems. The two authors promise a treat- 
ise on Hebrew verse. The explanations offered of Berosus’ éudpwxa 
(Euseb. Chron. i. 14; Zimmern, wm hubur “ mother of the deep,” Gun- 
kel, Aramaic wm arga “mother of the earth”), are less probable than 
Prof. J. H. Wright’s emendation marduk. The utility of the volume 
would be increased by indexes. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, By FerDINAND GRE- 
Gorovius. Translated from the fourth German edition by Annie Hamilton. 
Vols. I. and II. London : George Bell. 1894. 


We are glad to be able to give a cordial welcome to this first instal- 
ment of Gregorovius’ great history. There is no work in English which 
in any adequate degree supplies its place. We are sometimes inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of translating books which appeal only to the limited 
world of scholarship, but here the interest is a much more extended one, 
and we are sure we may predict for the work a favorable reception by 
that section of the educated public which still reads history seriously. 
If Gregorovius did not belong to the few great historians whose works 
may be claimed equally by scholarship and by literature, he had never- 
theless special qualifications for his task. With vast and minute erudi- 
tion he combined a master’s skill in marshaling his facts. With a, vivid 
sense of a great movement advancing to a predestined end, he is by no 
means blind to the formative influences of individual character. To 
these larger gifts must be added his extensive and accurate topographi- 
eal and archeological knowledge, and that glow of artistic appreciation 
which gives color and charm to his pages as he imparts fresh human 
interest to mouldering temple and broken column or the precious relics of 
early Christian art. 

These two volumes cover the period from the invasion of Alaric to the 
coronation of Charlemagne, four centuries of dismal tragedy. From 
time to time great figures rise up in bold relief against the dark back- 
ground — Leo, Benedict, Theodoric, Cassiodorus, Boethius, Gregory the 
Great; but for the rest, this recital of crime, decay and death is unutter- 


ably dreary. Yet through it all Rome held her place in the imagination 
VOL. Iv. — No. 16. 52 
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and superstitious reverence of men, and found in the break-up of the vast 
imperial system the needful opportunity for the strange transformation 
whereby she was to become, instead of the Mistress of the World, the 
spiritual Mother of Nations. Temples were changed into churches, the 
city was parceled out into ecclesiastical regions, pagan festivals were bap- 
tized into Christian uses, classical education gave place to the reading 
of the martyrologies and the chanting of litanies, collectors forsook the 
vanities of ancient art for the bones and relics of the saints, the prayerful 
and devout sought refuge from the miseries of a doomed world within 
convent walls, while the Roman pontiff, undisturbed by the distant Em- 
peror at Byzantium and his shadowy representative at Ravenna, advanced 
to a position too high for rivalry, the real successor to the imperium 
though calling himself servus servorum Dei. In this work of tranforma- 
tion the importance of two influences is justly emphasized: the rapid 
growth of Western monachism under the inspiration of Benedict of Nursia 
and the commanding practical genius of Gregory the Great. The treat- 
ment of Gregory and his influence is discriminating and just. He was a 
born ruler of men, a Roman of the old heroic mould, proud and austere, 
and betrayed more than once by circumstances or the exigencies of policy 
into acts which ill accord with saintliness. Gregorovius successfully de- 
fends his character from some of the aspersions which later ages have cast 
upon it, but he wisely refrains from following those historians of the 
Church who have allowed their partiality for a great pope to blind them 
to the almost criminal weakness of the letters to Phocas. Alike in its 
strength and its limitations there is no other character which so fully 
illustrates the influence of the Rome of the Middle Ages upon the new 
civilization. 

We have alluded to the artistic insight which is turned to such fruitful 
account in these pages. This is a feature which will afford special pleas- 
ure to those readers who have some personal knowledge of Rome. By 
them page after page will be found to be full of delightful reminiscence or 
new suggestion. We can only refer in passing to the descriptions of the 
mosaics in St. Cosmo et Damiano and Santa Maria Maggiore. The fol- 
lowing passage (vol. ii. p. 72) is so true and shows such sound apprecia- 
tion of the influence of art upon popular thought and custom that we ven- 
ture to give it in extenso. The reference is to the great penitential 
procession organized in 590 in order to stay the plague: “It is a signi- 
ficant fact with regard to the religious life of Rome at the time, that in 
the procession for the plague already described, the goal was the church 
of the Virgin Mary. Not to the Saviour, but to his mother did the peo- 
ple turn for delivery, a fact which shows that Mariolatry . . . had 
already gained the ascendancy. Before the time of Constantine, a like 
procession, could such have taken place, would have had Christ, the 
Founder of its religion, as its object. In Vandal and Gothic times it 
would have turned to the Apostle Peter, but in the seventh century the 
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imagination of the populace was more immediately directed to the mother 
of Jesus than to the Son, who, represented in the mosaics in severe and 
terrible majesty, only appeared to the suppliant for mercy under the 
form of the dreadful Judge of all. Is it too much to assert that the 
transformation from the formerly youthful, Apollo-like ideal of Christ 
into the stern and aged figure in the mosaics had contributed to alienate 
the popular mind from the worship of the Saviour ? ” 

A word must be spoken in praise of the translation. It is done in 
workmanlike style, and unlike many other translations from the German 
has the merit of being pleasant to read. But it is a great pity that 
trouble was not taken to bring the work up to date in regard to refer- 
ences and archeological knowledge. In a book brought out in London a 
few months ago, we might reasonably expect some reference to recent 
standard authorities ; but it is worse when we find statements in the text 
that were rendered obsolete several years ago. Thus in vol. i. page 40, we 
are told that the exact position of the Rostra in the Forum cannot be 
ascertained, but, if we mistake not, this statement has ceased to be true 
since 1882. On page 46 of the same volume the Ghetto is spoken of as 
still existing, though it was swept away by street improvements in 1886 ; 
on page 49 we are led to suppose that the Guida del Palatino published 
by Visconti & Lanciani in 1873 represents the most recent views in 
regard to the topography of the Palatine hill. These are blemishes 
which might easily be removed, and we imagine that if the lamented his- 
torian could speak for himself, he would be the first to desire that his 
work in its English dress should be made to conform in these and similar 
details to the most recent knowledge. 


Wn. Hamitton DrummMonp. 
WakRincTon, ENGLAND. 


From the Exile to the Advent. By Rev. WmL1AM FarRWEATHER, M. A. 
Pp. 210. 

How to Read the Prophets. Part V.; Isaiah (ch. xl._lxvi.) and the 
Post-Exilian Prophets. By BucHanan Brake, B.D. Pp. 246. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The first volume named above covers a period which has too long 
been treated as a mere historical vacuum, but which literary and histori- 
cal criticism are making known as one of the creative periods of the 
Hebrew religious consciousness. Far from being “four centuries of 
silence,” this age has both a history and a literature, which form the 
most appropriate, as they certainly are the most real, introduction to the 
scenes and ideas of the New Testament. Mr. Fairweather’s lucid story 
is well calculated to set this forth. Both volumes exhibit the excellent 
and devout spirit we have learned to look for in the series of Hand-books 
for Bible-classes and Private Students, and are at the same time fully 
cognizant of the most recent results of archeological and critical investiga- 
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tion. It is perhaps a necessary condition of usefulness in these volumes 
that wherever there can still be said to remain any doubt whatever in 
regard to an apparent discrepancy between Scripture and the monu- 
ments, the former should be given the benefit of the doubt. Certainly 
there will be few to raise objection to this course, even if it be in a 
measure open to the charge of rationalism, as imposing a scientific state- 
ment upon the Scriptures in lieu of their own, which may be the more 
valuable just because of its unscientific character. But is it not carrying 
this policy somewhat beyond the limits of strict candor to say with Mr. 
Blake on p. 170 that the “simplest” way to explain the discrepancies 
of Daniel v., where Belshazzar is seemingly represented as monarch 
of Babylon, “son” of Nebuchadnezzar, “king of the Chaldeans,” slain 
that night and his kingdom divided between the “‘ Medes and Persians ” 
and given to “ Darius the Mede” is to maintain the accuracy of Daniel ? 
We know that the rulers of the time were Nabu-nahid, King of Babylon, 
father of Belshazzar, though not related to Nebuchadnezzar, Cyaxares 
II., king of Media, and Cyrus, king of Persia; while Darius only came 
to the throne of Persia in 521 8B. c., seventeen years after. In order to 
make the account of “ Daniel ” agree with the known history it is neces- 
sary to assume that Belshazzar was related to Nebuchadnezzar through 
his mother ; that “son” and “ father” throughout this chapter are used 
in the sense of grandson and grandfather ; that “king” and “kingdom” 
applied to Belshazzar refer here to a (supposed) joint-sovereignty ; that 
Cyaxares II. was connected with Cyrus by another (supposed) joint- 
sovereignty ; that the real scene intended by this chapter is not Babylon, 
but Accad, where Belshazzar really was; that there was a popular revolt 
at the time in Accad, in which Belshazzar was slain, and that the story of 

Daniel refers to this ; and last, but by no means least, that “ Darius” in 

this chapter is “not a name, but a title”! This is said to be a “simpler 
way of looking at the matter, and more in harmony with history,” than 

the alternative of holding that a writer admitted by our author to have 

written in Palestine more than 350 years after the events narrated, 

was confounding Cyrus’ peaceful occupation of Babylon-in 538 with 

the famous siege by Darius in 518 B. c. There may well be a difference 

6f opinion between the author and his readers as to which of these alter- 

natives is “‘simpler;” but the book, nevertheless, is an excellent one, 

and a welcome aid to devout and rational Bible study. 


Bens. W. Bacon. 
Osweao, N. Y. 


Geschichte der Neueren Deutschen Psychologie. Erster Band. Von 
Leibnitz bis Kant. Pp. 439. Von Dr. Max Dessom. Berlin: Carl 
Duncker. 1894. 

Among the authors who have written on the general history of psy- 
chology Carus, Harms, Siebeck and Sommer are most worthy of mention. 
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With various degrees of efficiency their works have heretofore served the 
student for an outline of the different periods of psychological thought. 
While it is true that not all of these writers had wholly neglected Ger- 
man psychology, yet its thorough and comprehensive survey still awaited 
a competent historian. To accomplish such a task is the purpose of 
this series of thoroughly painstaking works on the history of German 
psychology by Dr. Max Dessoir. The entire era which he hopes to 
traverse in three successive volumes embraces the last one hundred and 
fifty years. Within this era he discovers three periods during which 
psychology is conditioned by distinct tendencies in the method of intel- 
lectual research. The period from 1740 to 1790 is characterized by the 
sedulous accumulation of data; that from 1790 to 1840 by active and 
original speculation ; and that from 1840 to our own time by the rapid 
progress of physical and scientific investigations. The first of these 
periods is ably and judiciously treated in the present volume. 

The method employed in this work is distinctively German in its 
character. Three distinct presentations are made of the psychology be- 
tween 1740 and 1790, and on each occasion a different purpose is sub- 
served. In the first survey of the period a purely historical development 
is followed. The theories which prevailed during the early period of 
psychology are studied in relation to the particular country, the special 
time and the peculiar conditions in which they had their origin. In this 
way a greater value becomes attached to the views of men otherwise 
regarded as of minor importance. To base his description of psychology 
solely upon the writings of Leibnitz and Kant would be similar, as the 
author remarks, to a history in which attention was wholly given to the 
doings of kings and queens. The investigation of psychological contribu- 
tions frequently regarded of subordinate value thus constitutes one of the 
chief merits of this portion of the work. Much material of psychological 
import is preserved which would be almost entirely overlooked in the mere 
tracing from decade to decade of the underlying principles of psychologi- 
cal thought. Not only does the work thus render unnecessary additional 
research into various productions, but it also makes available for general 
use psychological data that would otherwise often be wholly inaccessible. 
On the other hand the diffuseness of treatment which might arise from 
undue attention to minor psychologists receives a proper counteractive 
through the endeavor of the author to bring out in clear relief only the 
more mature results of psychological research. 

Thirty years, it is believed, embrace the ripened thought of each 
period under discussion. The history of German psychology in this 
volume is thus in fact limited to the years from 1750 to 1780, during 
which it passed through the phases, first of rationalism and then of 
individualism. At that time also the effect of English and French 
thought became apparent in the German psychological world. Of Eng- 
lish influence most importance is here attached to the works of Locke, 
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Hobbes and Hartley. The German reaction against sensationalism was 
likewise aided by translations from the writings of the Scotch school. 
The familiarity of the Germans with English ethics may be judged from 
the fact that of Shaftesbury’s works alone there were five translations in 
forty years. Among French writers Bayle, Rosseau and Voltaire deeply 
influenced a certain class of German students. The works of La Mettrie 
were also much read. Condillac’s “ Traité des Sensations” had at an 
early date a German translation. The works of Bonnet and Helvetius 
still further increased the stream of Gallic thought in Germany. Toa 
consideration of foreign influences the author adds an account of the for- 
mation of various German schools, concluding this purely historical por- 
tion of his work with a discussion of the New-Wolffians, the eclectics, 
the popular psychologists, the materialists and the anti-materialists. 

But a history of psychology ought not to be merely a biographical 
treatise of successive psychologists. It should in addition trace the de- 
velopment of psychological thought of the particular era. For this rea- 
son the second fundamental division in the present work is made to con- 
cern the systematic character of German psychology from Leibnitz to 
Kant. The true function of psychology and the various methods em- 
ployed in research between 1750 and 1780 receive at the outset a full 
elucidation. Then follows a discussion of the different theories held in 
this period concerning the nature, location and immortality of the soul. 
The relation of the mind and body is found also to have been widely 
studied by German psychologists. Their methods of investigation have 
since been changed ; but the problem itself still remains unsolved. Con- 
siderable prominence was likewise given by the Germans to the psy- 
chology of the lower animals. The centre of their pyschological inter- 
est, however, lay in the problem of the number and the specific charac- 
ter of the several faculties. Hence this was preéminently the period of 
the faculty-psychology in Germany. But, notwithstanding this fact, the 
elements of an associational psychology then became rooted in German 
soil. Wolff was the first of the German psychologists to state with 
definiteness such laws of association, while Hissmann was the earliest 
to adopt in any really comprehensive manner the views of the Eng- 
lish school. Thereupon followed extensive investigations concerning 
the number and functions of the laws of association by Eberhard, Ir- 
wing, Tiedemann, Abel and Platner. Their theories as here presented 
are throughout of genuine psychological interest. The Philosophische 
Versuche of Tetens is nevertheless regarded by the author as the most 
important work of the period between Leibnitz and Kant. Indeed 
Tetens is deemed by him to be the forerunner of Kant, as Lenz of 
Goethe and Marchner of Richard Wagner. 

Again the history of psychology, according to our author, is more than 
that which is commonly designated by the Germans as philosophical 
discipline. It is an independent science, consequently it is closely re- 
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lated to the other departments of learning. It affects them; and it is af- 
fected by them, To this interdependence of psychology and the various 
other branches of knowledge the third principal division of this work 
is devoted. But different subjects interact in marked degree during 
different periods. After the middle of the eighteenth century zxsthetics, 
in the next period metaphysics, and in the latest era natural science, 
became in turn of predominant importance in relation to psychology. 
Hence these successive phases of influence are to be emphasized in the 
separate volumes of which this work is comprised. In addition to xs- 
thetics in the present volume the importance of medicine in relation to 
psychology is duly recognized. Physiological psychology was not then 
definitely understood ; nevertheless the germ of some present doctrines 
may here be discovered. In the works of Abbt and Feder the connec- 
tion of ethics and psychology is likewise to be traced. To this period, 
moreover, as the author fully sets forth, belongs the clear recognition of 
the interdependence of psychology and pedagogics. 

In detailed criticisms of systems this work does not abound. Its gen- 
eral summary, however, of the psychology of the eighteenth century is 
correctly and strongly drawn. Psychology should be more than a mere 
classification of faculties. Such classification may be a necessary evil, 
but the psychologists of the period under consideration made it too largely 
the end of their investigations. They falsely assumed that therein was 
involved the explanation of the soul’s activity. Nevertheless this period 
did not pass without important psychological gains. At the outset lit- 
erary influences were mainly in the foreground, but toward the close 
there were signs of the forthcoming downfall of purely dogmatic philoso- 
phy. The study of psychology in a merely abstract manner gave place to 
a research of considerable value concerning the relations of the psychical 
and the physical. From the classification of the faculties psychologists 
turned to discover the laws of their interdependence. Then, also, were 
fully promulgated those laws of association which under different forms 
have ever since been regarded by an important school as the real, basis of 
all psychology. 


BENJAMIN RAnpD. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


In The Ethics of the Old Testament W.S. Bruce, M. A., the minister 
of Banff, presents what may be termed a “ moderately orthodox” view of 
the subject. He holds to a real progress in the moral theory and prac- 
tice of Israel, and does not undertake to justify the imprecatory Psalms 
or the murder of Sisera, for instance ; but his inability to receive frankly 
the natural historical view of Israel keeps the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment in an unnatural, unhistorical separation from the morals of other 
nations. Apart from this fundamental defect, Mr. Bruce has treated 


his subject clearly and, so far as he goes, profitably. — T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 





800 Book Reviews. [ December. 


The Selection of Passages from Plato for English Readers, which 
Mr. M. J. Knight has edited with introductions from Jowett’s masterly 
translation, has this advantage over other selections, that the late Master 
of Balliol assisted in the choice of the passages to be included and revised 
the larger portion of the MS. “ He was of opinion that the selection 
would be of value to readers who might be deterred by the size and cost” 
of the complete “ Dialogues,” ‘as well as to young students; while the 
University Extension movement, and the increasing number of Colleges 
for Women, both in England and America, also seemed to offer a field 
for a compilation of this nature.” It may reasonably be doubted if col- 
lege women, in either country, especially need this assistance, considering 
their common ardor for Greek and their still more common reading of 
Jowett’s larger volumes. But these two convenient duodecimos, number- 
ing together some five hundred pages, will find, as they deserve, a large 
public among those beginning Plato, whether they can go farther or not. 
The editor prefixes to each selection a brief introduction, rarely more 
than a page in length, but always very helpful to a clear understanding 
of it. Passages from the “ Republic” and the “ Laws” make up most 
of the second volume. Jowett’s twenty-page preface to Mr. Purves’ 
“Selections” is here given by his own desire. “The metaphysical part 
of Plato’s philosophy has been kept in the background, attention being 
drawn especially to the political and ethical ideals which orm a great 
part of his teaching, and which, like the simple truths of religion, have a 


peculiar and undying attraction for ourselves.” Mr. Knight has done 
his work admirably well, and his volumes form the best introduction to 
Plato to be found in our language. — Macmillan & Co. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospel of St. John.— Dr. J. P. 
MacLean is somewhat widely known in the States of the Middle West by 
his miscellaneous writings upon subjects more or less closely connected 
with history and anthropology. In his “ Jewish Nature-Worship” he has 
shown that he is also interested in theology. The latest manifestation 
of this interest is found in this recent volume on the Fourth Gospel. 
The statement in the publishers’ circular, that this “Introduction” “ is 
specially designed to meet every requirement of the devout believer ” 
in the authenticity of the gospel, indicates distinctly the writer’s purpose 
and point of view. The reader familiar with the subject can hardly 
fail to conclude that Dr. MacLean’s treatise is the work rather of an 
earnest but untrained: student than of an expert in Biblical Criticism. 
One must credit him with a faithful attempt to fairly present divergent 
views; but the lack of that catholicity of temper which is favored by 
wide learning makes it difficult for him always to avoid distortion of 
views unacceptable to him. The sketchiness of the treatment prevents 
the book from having any important value for scholars ; but, as a compend 
chiefly of the views currently held by those who accept the Johannine ori- 
gin of the Fourth Gospel, it has its value. — The Robert Clarke Company. 
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NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 
A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


7 By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D. D., 





Dean of Canterbury, author of “The Life of Christ,” etc., etc. Large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
. . “My plan in the following pages is closely analogous to that which I endeavored to 
t's follow in ‘ Darkness and Dawn,’ though the truths which I desire to illustrate and the 
ly characteristics of the age with which I have to deal are altogether different. 
“I there showed the influences which enabled the Church to triumph over the world ; it is 


es now my far sadder task to show how the world reinvaded, and partly even triumphed over, 
$ the nominal Church. I there showed how the Darkness had been scattered by the Dawn. 
th I have here to picture how the Sun of Righteousness, which had risen with healing in 
st his wings, was overshadowed by many ominous and lurid clouds. . . . In reading this 
‘ story, then, the reader will be presented with an historic picture in which fiction has been 
in allowed free play as regards matters which do not affect the important facts, but of which 
rd every circumstance bearing on my main design is rigidly accurate, or, at any rate, is de- 


rived from the authentic testimony of contemporary Pagans, and of the Saints and Fathers 
2S. of the Church of God.” 
he — EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
IN UNIFORM STYLE. 


SS DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 





rt, Large crown 8vo, 608 pages, $2.00. 
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MANNING. With 3 Maps. 2 volumes. 3 Maps. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. “ Fouard certainly tells us what we knew before, but 
St. Paul and his Missions. Translated | never so distinctly and in such fullness as now. Peter 
ith 9 " a and the other Apostles seem to stand before us as liv- 
bs 7 a Sanction and =" ing men. . . . Abbé Fouard’s book will help to make 

n. By GEORGE F. X. GRIFFITH. With | the truth known.” — New York Catholic World. 

2 Maps. Small 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
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The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 


Browning. 


New Cambridge Edition. In one convenient volume, printed on clear type, 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Indexes, a fine new portrait, and engraved title-page, and a vignette of Asolo. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or full levant, 
$7.00. 


This is a triumph of bookmaking, bringing, for the first time, within a single conve- 
nient volume the complete wonderful and voluminous product of Browning’s genius. 
It contains Browning’s Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works (including fragments 
not contained in any previous edition of his works), with a Biographical Sketch, ex- 
planatory head and foot notes, inan Appendix Browning’s Essay on Shelley, a chrono- 
logical list of his writings, indexes to titles and first lines, etc. ; the whole beautifully 
printed on the best paper, specially made for this book, in clear and readable type, 
and tastefully and durably bound. It is a work that challenges comparison with any 
similar volume ever produced. The book has a new portrait of Browning, considered 
the best, and a vignette of Asolo for the engraved half title. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. 


Riverside Edition, With text as revised and rearranged by Mr. Browning, a 
fine Steel Portrait, and Indexes. Complete in six volumes. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, each $1.75 ; the set, cloth, $10.00; half calf, $20.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$21.00 ; half levant, $24.00. 

This edition presents the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Browning complete, with 
Mr. Browning’s latest revisions, and in a form admirably suited for the study or the 


library. It is carefully printed on long-primer type, and bound in simple but attractive 
style. 


Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 

By GEorGE WILLIS Cookr. Crown 8vo, uniform with the Riverside Browning. 
$2.00. 


This furnishes Introductions and Notes to all of Browning’s Poems, and is a very 
useful volume of annotations to his Works. 


A Browning Phrase=Book. 


By Marte Apa Motineux, A.M., Pu. D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [early Ready.] 


This book contains the quotable passages of Browning’s works, arranged and indexed 
under leading words; also a list of all the notable proper names, compounds, rare 
words, and peculiarities of Browning’s diction, with references to the poems and 
passages in which they occur. These references are to the Riverside Edition of 
Browning, and to the new Cambridge Edition. This Phrase-Book furnishes in com- 
pact, convenient, and comparatively inexpensive form all the important and interesting 
information that would be found in a bulky and costly concordance ; and it cannot fail 
to commend itself to all students of Browning. 


The Life and Letters of Robert Browning. 





By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Orr. With a Portrait and View of Browning’s Study. 
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ARE ALWAYS FOUND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 





THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind — in 
morals, politics, religion, science, literature, business, finance, industrial 
economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.,— in short, all subjects on which 
Americans require and desire to be informed. No MAGAZINE FOLLOWS sO 
CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE COURSE OF PUBLIC INTEREST. Ad sub- 
jects are treated of impartially on both sides. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to the Review are the men and women to whom the 
world looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects of the day. 
No other periodical can point to such a succession of distinguished writers. 
The list is a roll of the people who are making the history, controlling the 
affairs, and leading the opinion of the age. 


THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the very 
time when the subjects are in the public mind. 





HE NORTH.AMERICAN REVIEW is the only periodical of its kind 
which has a recognized place as 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


This is because it devotes much attention to subjects that are of particular 
interest to women. 





THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the leading writers 
and thinkers on all questions of public interest as the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. — Boston Journal, 

Ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it discusses and 
the eminence of its contributors. — A/bany Argus. 

Constantly offers to the public a programme of writers and essays that excite the reader and gratify 
the intellectual appetite. In this respect there is no other magazine that approaches it.— WV. Y. Sun. 

Better and fresher than ever. In its discussion of current topics by distinguished writers it has 
no rival in the country. — Dudugue Herald. 

The NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW is always abreast of the world. — Springfield Republican. 

Every word in the NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW is timely. No vital question of the day is slighted, 


and no homes in the higher American citizenship should be without this magazine. — Cambridge 
(Mass.) Press. 
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religion, ethics and theology the principles of free and scientific discussion which 
have fully justified themselves in other quarters. The numbers already issued give proof of 
the fidelity and ability with which the promise of the editors has been fulfilled, to “discuss 
subjects lying in its important field in a liberal, constructive, and progressive spirit without 
regard to sectarian lines.” As the Christian Union, of New York, has declared, THE NEw 
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P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. 
The Roots of Agnosticism. 
JAMEs SETH. 


CONTENTS OF No. XII, DECEMBER, 1894. 


Some Questions in Religion now Pressing. 
Davip N. BEACH. 
A Unitarian’s Gospel. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
Athanasianism. Levi L. PAINE. 
Science a Natural Ally of Religion. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


CONTENTS OF No. 


CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. T. T. MUNGER. 

The God of Zoroaster. L. H. MILLs. 
The Truth of the Christian Religion. 

ALLAN MENZIES, 

Some of Mr. Kidd’s Fallacies. Jas. M. WHITON. 


The Devil. 
Race-Prejudice. 


Broad and Narrow in the Episcopal Church. 
S. D. McConngeELL. 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
Sentimentalism and Political Economy. 





CONTENTS OF No. X., JUNE, 1894. 


CONTENTS OF No. 


The Episcopalian Polity. W. Kirkus. 
The Pauline Teaching of the Person of Christ. 
ORELLO CONE. 
The Significance of Pessimism. 
R. A. HOLLAND, JR. 
Democracy and the Poet. NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 
The Book of Job. BERNHARD DuHM. 


Giordano Bruno’s “ Expulsion of the Beast Tri- 
umphant.” WILLIAM R. THAYER. 
The Service of Worship and the Service of 
Thought. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
The Resurrection of Jesus. ALBERT REVILLE. 

Truth as Apprehended and Expressed in Art. 
G. F. GENUNG. 


“One Lord, and his Name One.” 
SAMUEL R. CALTHROP. 
The Gospel according to Peter. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
John Addington Symonds. FRANK SEWALL. 
Modern Jesuitism. CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
The Mimicry of Heredity. GrORGE BATCHELOR. 


XIII, MARCH, 1895. 


The Preaching of Phillips Brooks. 
HENRY G. SPAULDING. 
The Origins of the Religion and History of 
Israel. J. MEINHOLD. 
The Poet in an Age of Science. 
CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 


The Song of the Well. KARL BUDDE. 


XIV., JUNE, 1895. 


Democracy and Religion. J. H. CROOKER. 
The Philosophical Basis of the Supernatural. 
JouNn Bascom. 
The Pauline Eschatology. ORELLO CONE. 
The Alleged Sympathy of Religions. 
JosepH HENRY ALLEN. 


The Book of the Dead. Sara Y. STEVENSON. 





W. Kirkus. 
The Present Standing of the Synoptic Problem 
in Germany. H. H. WENDT. 


CONTENTS OF No. XV., SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


Lotze’s Influence on Theology. 
GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 
Coéperative Competition. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
The Higher Criticism and the Supernatural. 
A. W. BENN. 
The Sanction for Morality in Nature and Evolu- 
tion. James T. Brxsy. 
The Fourth Gospel as Correcting the Third. 
EpwIn A. ABBOTT. 


Transitional Eras in Thought. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 
Freedom of Theological Teaching. J H. Ecos. 
The Constructive Power of the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution. E. P. POWELL. 
France and Roman Catholicism. 
G. BonEet-MAury. 
The Larger Issues of Mr. Kidd’s Position. 
L. P. JAcks. 





The Historical David. BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 








Single Number, 75 cents; 3s. 





Yearly Subscription, $3.00; 128. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


1848-1888. Collected and arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uni- 
form with Matthew Arnold’s Complete works.) 


BROWNING STUDIES. THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 
Being Select Papers by Members of the Browning GERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. 


Society. Edited with an Introduction by ED- | Collected and Edited with Notes, by WILLIAM 
WARD BeErpbog, M. R. C.S., author of “The } Apis WRIGHT. 12mo, cloth (Eversley Se- 
Browning Cyclopedia,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. ries), $1.50. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “ Makers of Venice,” “ Makers of Florence,” etc. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With numerous illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and BRITON RIVIERE, 
engraved on wood by OCTAVE LacouR. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. (Uniform with “ The Makers of 
Florence.’’) 

*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION. Limited to 100 copies. Super Royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


VERGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. THE ite OF WARREN 


By DoMENICO CoMPARETTI. Translated by E. : 
F. M. BENECKE. With an Introduction by | Governor-General of India. By Sir CHARLEs 
ROBINSON ELLIs, M. A., Corpus Professor of Lawson, Fellow of the University of Madras, 
Latin in the University of Oxford. 12mo, cloth, etc. With 3 Photogravure Portraits and 78 /I- 
$2.50. lustrations and Facsimiles. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





ESSAYS IN TAXATION. 


By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x-434, price $3.00, xet. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, AND | HEDONISTIC THEORIES, FROM ARIS- 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH TIPPUS TO SPENCER. 


al 
OF ENGLAND. By JoHN Watson, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
Translated from the German of FELIX MAKOWER, phy in the University of Queen’s College, 
Barrister in Berlin. 8vo, cloth, $3.75, 7e?. Kingston, Canada. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, mez. 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY. 


An Essay on History. By Brooks ADAMS. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. ICE-BOUND ON KOLGUEV. 
By Sir WILLIAM Martin Conway. With 100 | BY AUBYN Trevor Butte, F. L. S., F.Z.S., 


: . etc. With numerous Illustrations and Draw- 
Cn gee tig McCormick. ‘Large ings and 3 Maps. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
, ’ . . 


$7.00. 
JUST READY. NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the People. By Grace KING, author of “Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne”, “ Balcony Stories,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


NEW BOOKS BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. JOHN LA FARGE’S LECTURES ON 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND ART. 
GARDEN. 


Considerations on Painting. Lectures given at 
By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, author of “ Wild Nature the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By 
Won by Kindness,” Illustrated by THEO. Ca- Joun LA FarGE. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
REERAS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with Sir | $1.25. 
John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life,” etc.) 


»”» 





GR MACMILLAN & COS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRIST- 
MAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, is now ready, and will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


New Holiday Edition. With 20 photogravure Illustrations by FRanK T. MERRILL. 
2 vols. 12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 
This new Holiday Edition promises to be one of the most acceptable of the season’s 
ift-books. The letter-press and binding are of the best, and the twenty photogravure 
illustrations greatly add to its attractiveness. Mr. F, T. Merrill, the artist, is a descendant 
in the eighth generation from John Alden, and he has for years made a careful and 
exhaustive study of the old colonial times. It is a beautiful edition of a notable book. 


The Same. 16mo, $1.25. 


BETTY ALDEN. 
The First-Born Daughter of the Pilgrims. 16mo, $1.25. 


The story of so noble a woman as Elizabeth Alden, daughter of John and Priscilla, is raison d’étre 
enough for a novel, but the writer has here done more than confine herself to the personal annals, 
and has given us an animated picture of the Pilgrim times on a larger canvas, — a work which is 
uncommonly good in its local coloring and literary taste and skill. — Hartford Courant. 


A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. 


A Novel. 16mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 
A fresher, sweeter, more delightful book we have not read for many a day. — R. H. STODDARD. 


DR. LE BARON AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 
A Story of the Old Colony. 16mo, $1.25. 


It reproduces the life in and about Plymouth after the Pilgrim Fathers had passed away, and up 
to the time of the Revolution, with an accuracy and picturesqueness fairly fascinating to the lover of 
historical novels. Many of the incidents in the story are founded on facts, notably Mother Crewe’s 
curse and its results; and, indeed, every page in the narrative shows that the author has faithfully 
studied the past with the intention of giving a faithful representation of the customs and manners 





of the people whom she introduces to her readers. — Boston Gazette. 


OLD COLONY NOVELS. 


Including the above four books. The set, 4 vols., $5.00. 


DAVID ALDEN’S DAUGHTER, 
And other Stories of Colonial Life. $1.25. 


Old historic names, with incidents and historical facts, make the sketches as valuable as they are 
interesting. — Chicago nter-Ocean. 


THE DESMOND HUNDRED. 


A Novel. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The name of this story refers to the hundred acres, in the centre of which the heroine lived. 
The author understands ‘down East’ life and character; and she has for New England people 
and ways a loving appreciation, a sympathy, that enables her to make her Yankee characters very 
real to the reader. Indeed, the chief merit of ‘The Desmond Hundred’ is its realistic presentment 
and development of character: — Philadelphia Times. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 


Being the Experiences of an Off-Islander in Season and out of Season. 16mo, 
$1.50. 
ConrTENTs : The Going to Nantucket ; The Being There ; Graveyards ; Dionis ; The Lisbon Bell; 
Mrs. McCleve’s Museum, the Windmill, and Newtown Burying-Ground ; Sconset ; The Coffins ; The 
Summer Boarder; The Life-Saving Station ; Sconset from the Inside; Whales and Camels, etc. 


*,% For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw YORK. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND. 


PROFIT SHARING 


BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 
A STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE WAGES SYSTEM. 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 


The following brief extracts from opinions of Mr. Gilman’s treatise given by two prominent econo- 
mists of the United States, and by two leading Reviews, will indicate the high standing granted it by 
the best authorities : — 





Francis A. Walker. 

“A clear and complete account of all the experiments in Profit Sharing which have been made ip 
Europe and America ; the economic principles governing such arrangements between employer and 
employee are correctly stated, and the practical difficulties besetting the application of those princi- 
ples are fairly, temperately, and judiciously discussed.” 


Carroll D. Wright. 


“ A great contribution to economic literature. ... A sensible understanding of the principles which 
underlie the system of profit sharing can result only in good ; and your clear recital of the facts relat- 
ing to various experiments in different countries, together with your argument, stamp your work as 
the very best that has appeared in the English language, while it is far more complete in its general 
construction than any that has appeared in any language.” 


Political Science Quarterly. 
“The book will be the standard work on the subject for the use of both students and profit-sharing 
employers. It is in every way worthy of such distinction.” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
“ A sober, faithful, and exhaustive record of past and present experiments in profit sharing.... We 
heartily recommend the book to the study of employers and workmen, of social reformers and eco- 
nomic students ; and we believe that it will be recognized as the classical work on the subject.” 


Crown 8vo, 460 pages, $1.75. 





THIRD EDITION. 


CONDUCT AS A FINE ART. 


This volume contains two books designed to aid teachers in the public 
schools to thoroughly instruct the young in morals, without inculcating re- 
ligious doctrine : — 


The Laws of Daily Conduct, by Nicholas P. Gilman, author of “ Profit Shar- 
ing between Employer and Employee,” and 

Character Building : A Master’s Talks with bis Pupils, by Edward P. Jackson, 
A. M., author of “A Demigod.” , 


It has received a warm welcome from the press of the country ; educational and religious papers, in particular, 
have highly commended the manner in which the important but difficult problem of unsectarian, untheological 
instruction in practical morals has been solved by Messrs. Gilman and Jackson. “A very strong work,” says 
the V. £. Journal of Education. “Mr. Gilman’s essay will prove a delightful revelation,” says the American 
Journal of Education, “to many a teacher who has sought in vain to gather inspiration from the current con- 
ventional hand books on ‘moral science.’” “Good, clear, vigorous thinking from cover to cover,” says The 
Golden Rule. “We heartily recommend the volume as one to which the average school-teacher can turn with 
the certainty of gain,” writes The /ndependent. “ Altogether, the book is a very unusual one,” says The Uni- 
tarian ; “it is a great pleasure to find ethics treated so simply, so wisely, and without casuistry.” The Nation 
—— Mr. Jackson’s “ bright, incisive way of writing. . . . Each essay is filled with true and helpiul thoughts, 
orcibly expressed.” “It will be a dull teacher indeed,” says the Commercial-Gazette of Cincinnati, “ who after 
reading these two essays will not have a clear understanding of the underlying V pre te of practical morality.” 
The Helena Journal declares the book “ of the greatest value to parents,and undoubtedly the most valuable 
work on the topic ever issued in America.” 


The two works in one volume, $1.50; separately, $1.00 each. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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DR. MUNGER’S BOOKS. 





THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


A new volume of Sermons. By THEroporE T. Munaer, D. D. (> Seventh Edition. 
$1.50. 


. .. Each sermon is a beautiful little treasure in itself; full of devout, earnest, powerful 
thoughts expressed in a very felicitous and exquisite manner, We give the volume our highest com- 
mendation, and most earnestly advise every preacher who is not a dogmatist on the one hand, ora 
reciter of texts on the other, to make its quiet and patient acquaintance. Only one here and there, 
in a decade, will be able to reach the high mark which these sermons attain; but for purposes of iu- 
spiration, and as furnishing very high models of a Divine art, we know of but few which attain to 
their lofty pitch of excellence. — Literary World (London). 


A remarkable book . . . worth study both on account of its elevated tone, its deep thoughtful- 
ness, and its sympathetic insight. — The Spectator (London). 


A more —— and suggestive volume of sermons than this we have not met with for years. 
— North British Daily Mail. 


The sermons are characterized by faith in God and in the divine order which he has established. 
Their strength lies in the appeal they make to the deepest moral convictions of their readers. — The 
Independent. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A volume of Sermons, with an Introductory Essay on “The New Theology.” 
es Nineteenth Edition. $1.50. 


The very essence of the Gospel is here ; no precious element is wanting; the insight of faith, the 
purity of sentiment, and heroism of purpose that shine from every chapter of this noble book will 
commend themselves to ingenuous and devout men of all creeds. — The Century. 


The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times; they have the large 
sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the literary finish of Vaughan, and the dar- 
ing of Maurice. . . . Really fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. 


ON. THE THRESHOLD. 


Talks to Young People on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self- 
Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, Purity, 
and Faith. (@ Twenty-fourth Edition, enlarged, from new plates. $1.00. 


The work is a plea, not for asceticism or rigidity of any kind, but for self-respect, open-minded- 
ness, and right-living ; for good faith and earnestness of life; for cheerful courage, honesty, and good 
health alike of body and mind. It is sucha plea as all manly young men will listen to with interest 
and profit. — New York Evening Post. 


It is worth, for young men, dozens of average Sunday-school books. — The Well-Spring. 


LAMPS AND PATHS. 


A book of Sermons to Children, simple, short, and thoroughly interesting. Most of 
them were given on Flower Festival Sundays of several years. (G@ Highth Edi- 
tion. $1.00. 

Some of the best specimens of sermons to children that I have ever read. They are clear in 


thought, fresh and pictorial in style. . . . These sermons would be admirable reading in the family 
circle on Sunday afternoons. — Rev. WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New Yor. 
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Selected Essays of James Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN B, Jastrow. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. With a Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

Contents: The Religions of the Future; The Prophets of 
Israel; Afghan Life in Afghan Songs; Race and Tradition; 
Ernest Renan; An Essay on the History of the Jews; The 
Supreme God in the Indo-European Mythology. 


The Christian Register, Boston. 


“ Seldom does one get within the compass 
of a volume of three hundred pages so much 
food for thought as we have here. Prof. 
Jastrow’s introduction is a tribute of glow- 
ing admiration to the great scholar on whom 
the mantle of Renan fell in such liberal folds, 
and who was cut off untimely midmost in a 
career whose large performance was but the 
promise of yet greater things to come... . 
Two of the essays, —‘The Prophets of 
Israel’ and ‘An Essay on the History of 
the Jews ’—are closely allied, and mutually 





support each other. Each is remarkable as 
a piece of compact and effective generaliza- 
tion. .. . Another very interesting chapter 
is that on ‘ Race and Tradition,’ which argues 
that race, so called, is a fiction to a very 
great extent, and especially that the purity 
of the Jewish race is a fiction of portentous 
magnitude. ... The chapter on ‘ Afghan 
Life in Afghan Songs’ must not be passed 
over in silence; for it is one of the most in- 
teresting in the book.” 


Rev. Fohn W. Chadwick. 


“In a volume of such surpassing interest 
as that containing a select series of papers 
by the late Professor James Darmesteter, 
whose untimely death a few months since 
was even a greater loss to critical scholar- 
ship than that of Professor Romanes to 
natural science, it is invidious to single out 
any particular paper; and, if we were re- 
viewing the book, we should not permit our- 
selves to do so. In that case we should 





certainly call attention to the splendid tribute 
to Renan, whose mantle fell on Professor 
Darmesteter as upon no other, and to the re- 
markable papers on ‘The Religions of the 
Future,’ ‘The Prophets of Israel,’ and ‘ The 
History of the Jews;’ but our present pur- 
pose is not that of the reviewer. It is to call 
attention to a particular chapter, ‘Race and 
Tradition,’ the drift of which is very interest- 
ing and important.” 


The Menorah Monthly, New Vork. 


“The ‘Selected Essays of James Dar- 
mesteter ’ are a notable contribution to litera- 
ture. Written in a fine epigrammatic style, 
whose occasional brilliancy reflects the genius 
of Renan, these monographs cannot fail to 
please and instruct both scholars and laymen. 
The author is not a mere bookworm. His 
thoughts are alive with apt illustrations from 
the history and literature of every land. The 


philosophies and prophecies of antiquity are 
brought into direct touch with the fallacies 
and vagaries of to-day as if eager to conquer 
vain skepticism and allay social ills by an 
appeal to the self-same sentiments and the 
self-same troubles of thousands of years ago. 
His every word is pregnant with a deeper 
meaning. Every phrase is ‘fraught with 
ethical consciousness.’ ” 


The Boston Beacon. 


“These essays are widely varied in theme 
and serve admirably to show the range of 
Darmesteter’s thought and the extent of the 
field of research which he cultivated with so 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


4 Park StreEEt, Boston. 





much genius and assiduity. They are also 
most acceptable contributions to the litera- 
ture of criticism and exposition.” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEw York. 
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Books by William Elliot Griffis, D. D. 





Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The material of Dr. Griffis’s book is of very high historic value, and is new to Ameri- 
cans, Europeans, and Japanese. It consists largely of Mr. Harris’s journal while Envoy to 
Japan, and fills the gap in Japanese books between Commodore Perry’s work and the trea- 
ties made afterward by Japan with the United States and European nations. Mr. Harris’s 
life in New York was exceedingly useful, and is admirably depicted. 


Mr. Griffis is a well-known authority on Japan and | founded on deception and trickery. — WV. Y. Christian 
the Japanese, and has published some works of first | Jntelligencer. 
importance; but he has done nothing more valuable It not only enters into and discusses matters poli- 
than in bringing this journal of Townsend Harris | tical, but is an interesting account of the daily life of 
within reach of the English and American reader, the envoy, — his house-keeping at Shimoda, his study 
who, if interested in the prosperity of his own country, of the natives, his slow steps of progress towards the 
must also be interested in Japan. — Boston Advertiser. | treaty, his exile, for it was really such, with no word 

Mr. Griffis has done his work with rare skill and in- | from our government for months at a time, — all this 
telligence. He has allowed Mr. Harris to tell the story | makes a story of exceeding interest aside from its his- 
himself, and only supplied what was necessary to the torical value. The volume supplies an unfamiliar page 
understanding of the story, so graphically and inter- | 1 history, which, especially in the works of the Eng- 
estingly told in Mr. Harris’s own journal. . . . In this lish, has been neglected and almost forgotten. In these 
plain and modest narrative, the greatness of the man, | days of the new Japan the story takes on added inter- 
the providential ordering that just such an American | eSt.— Boston Commonwealth. 
should have been the first sent, and the beneficent con- To read it is to gain a fresh zest for Japanese affairs, 
sequences flowing from his personality and work, are | and to become informed concerning the important 
conspicuous. We see the value of truth and honesty, | events during a long chapter of Japanese history here- 
of firm adherence to duty and principle, in winning | tofore lacking. Dr. Griffis puts the scholarly world 
the confidence and overcoming the prejudices of a peo- | under a debt of gratitude for his painstaking and hap- 
ple suspicious of foreigners, and whose diplomacy was | pily consummated labors. — New York Observer. 


Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us. 


In Riverside Library for Young People. 16mo, 75 cents. J//ustrated Edition, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





formation, and of alluring interest. It combines the | proportioned picture of the rise, development, and in- 
accuracy of the scholar with the narrative skill of the | fluence of the Dutch nation. — Christian Register 
journalist... . Dr. Griffis has not only written a | (Boston). 


Japan: in History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 


In Riverside Library for Young People. 16mo, 75 cents. 


A bright, vivacious little volume, abounding in in- | graphic, interesting narrative; he has given a well- 
| 


In writing of the history, folk-lore, and art of Japan, | subjects were exceptionally good, for he was upon the 
Dr. Griffis has found occasion to discuss quite fully | ground before old Japan had retired from the stage, 
the history of both the people and the government. | and he saw much of the struggle between the old order 
His opportunities for gaining a knowledge of these | of things and the new. — Boston Transcrift. 


The Lily among Thorns. 
A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled The Song of Songs. 16mo, $1.25; 
white cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


While maintaining its inspiration, Dr. Griffis de- | amy. ... Dr. Griffis is scholarly, ingenious, poetic, 
clares the Song of Solomon to be the most perfect | original, and fresh in presenting his view, which, he 
poem in any language, —a stainlessly chaste love- | affirms, has been very helpful to his own soul. — New 
poem, the epic of a woman’s purity, a satire on polyg- | York Evangelist. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 


A Typical American Naval Officer. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The biographer’s experience of Japan has peculiarly Dr. Griffis’s treatment of his subject is in excellent 


fitted him for the task, and his investigations have | taste, and he imbues his readers with his own enthu 
been most faithful. — Zhe Critic (New York). siasm. — The Literary World (Boston). 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Dr. Gladden, as a writer upon topics of current interest, has become well known, and 
his clear and practical presentation of his subjects has made him a popular writer. — 
HERALD AND PRESBYTER (Cincinnati). 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


BEY Be 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


16mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTS: Change Your Minds; The Doctrine of Fatherhood ; The Doctrine of Brotherhood ; 
The One and the Many; the Sacred and the Secular ; The Law of Property; Religion and Politics; 
Public Opinion; Pharisaism ; One but Twain; Ruling Ideas. 

This book contains the essay which recently won for Dr. Gladden the Fletcher Prize. 
Those who are familiar with Dr. Gladden’s writings could not doubt that on such a theme 
he would be a very formidable competitor. No man has made a more careful and sympa- 
thetic study of the tendencies of the present day ; no one commands more general con- 
fidence for conscientious endeavor to see facts as they are, or for a more devoted purpose 
to aid all helpful tendencies, reform all harmful, and promote the well-being of individuals 


by methods which shall make the community 


stronger, wiser, and more secure. His pres- 


ent book will surely reward the wide and earnest reading it cannot fail to command. 


Dr. Gladden's 


TOOLS AND THE MAN. Property 
16mo, $1.25. 


The grand thing in this book is not so much 
the economics as the ethics of it. . . . The basis 
of human society is moral. It is only in moral 
relations that its complex machinery will run 
well... .. Dr. Gladden is perhaps the most 
eminent and influential exponent we now have 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. New Editi 


Often as we offer this prayer, and much as we 
have studied over it to give proper expositions 
of it from the pulpit and in the catechism, we 
shall henceforth pray it more intelligently than 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? A Book for the People. 


_ Very properly called “a book for the people” 
in the sub-title; for it aims to give in clear and 
simple language a comprehensive history of the 
books of the Bible, which plain, average laymen 
can understand. It is an admirable condensa- 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. Moral 
gilt top, $1.25. 

The subjects which Dr. Gladden discusses em- 
brace some of the most vital and commanding 
questions that are now before the public mind. 
- +: The author comes well equipped for the 
difficult task that he has taken upon himself, 
and which he performs with fearlessness, candor, 
fairness, and deep sincerity of purpose. The 
reader cannot mistake the animus of his work 
nor the practical character of its treatment. It 


Sold by Booksellers. 
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other Books. 


and Industry under the Christian Law. 


of this view of the relation of ethics to econom- 
ics; and his work is equally important whether 
we consider its natural effect on the Christianity 
to be preached in our pulpits or on the burning 
questions of industrial and sociological readjust- 
ment. — Judependent (New York). 


on. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

we ever have before; nay, we have learned, we 
think, to pray better in all our supplications, and 
to comprehend more in them than has been our 
wont. — Lutheran Quarterly (Gettysburg). 


16mo, $1.25. 

tion of the most approved results of modern 
Biblical scholarship, and we know of no bet- 
ter book to put into the hands of advanced 
Bible students in Sunday-schools.— Mew York 
Tribune. 


Aspects of Social Questions. 16mo, 


shows a clear apprehension of the tendencies of 
the times, a thorough appreciation of the dissat- 
isfactions and dangers existing in the industrial 
and social world, a mastery of the theories and 
doctrines of socialists, political economists, and 
sociologists, a tender sympathy with all forms 
of human suffering, and a profound realization 
of the genius and office of Christianity. — . Y. 
Churchman. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
& COMPANY, Boston. 


STREET, NEw YORK. 





BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Containing Representative Poems by the Authors discussed in “ Victorian Poets.” 
Selected and edited by E. C. StepMaNn. With a fine frontispiece of Queen Vic- 
toria, and a Vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00 ; half calf, 
$4.50 ; full levant, $6.00. Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
paper of the best quality. 2vols. 8vo, $10.00, net. 

To say that this work is a worthy supplement to Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” is the highest 
possible praise, but the book fully deserves it. In plan and in execution, even to the minutest de- 
tails, it is a model work. It is a well-printed volume of somewhat more than 750 pages. 

. . . Biographical notes, giving the main facts concerning the life and works of every poet quoted 
in the volume, are added; with indexes of first lines, titles of poems, and names of authors. The 
selections from the greater poets are noteworthy for their typical character, — representing the dif- 
ferent periods of their literary career, the various kinds of verse they have written, etc., — no less 
than for their poetic or artistic merit. . . . In all respects the book is the best example of this pe- 
culiarly difficult kind of work that we remember to have seen. — Critic (New York). 


THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. 


With Frontispiece after Diirer, Topical Analysis, and Analytical Index. Crown 
8vo, uniform with previous volumes, gilt top, $1.50; in fancy style, $1.50. 
ConTENTS: I. Oracles Old and New. II. What is Poetry? III. Creation and Self-Expression. 


IV. Melancholia. V. Beauty. VI. Truth. VII. Imagination. VIII. The Faculty Divine: Pas- 
sion, Insight, Genius, Faith. Index. 





A wholesome and refreshing wind blown from the clear cold heights of philosophy and art. The 
lectures have the practicality of modern thought. While they are the talk of a poet about poets, 
they are addressed to the great body of readers and students of English literature. To all liberal 
minds and hearts this volume will have a message of helpful guidance and encouragement. — Boston 
Transcript. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


With Topical Analysis in margin, and full Analytical Index. Revised and extended, 
by a Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. 
Crown 8vo, $2.2§ ; half calf, $3.50. 

Large-Paper Edition. Limited. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00, met. 


The leading poets included are Tennyson, Landor, the Brownings, Hood, Arnold, “ Barry Corn- 
wall,” Buchanan, Morris, Swinburne, and Rossetti. It also embraces fully the minor poets and 


schools of the period. 
POETS OF AMERICA. 


With full Notes in margin, and Analytical Index. 12mo, $2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 


CoNnTENTS: Early and Recent Conditions; Growth of the American School; William Cullen 
Bryant; John Greenleaf Whittier; Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; Ed- 
gar Allan Poe ; Oliver Wendell Holmes ; James Russell Lowell ; Walt Whitman ; Bayard Taylor; 


he Outlook. 
STEDMAN’S OTHER BOOKS. 


POEMS. Household Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.00; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 


PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS, Including Poems, Victorian Poets, Poets of America, and 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry. 4 vols., uniform, crown 8vo, gilt top, in box, $7.50; half calf, 
$13.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $14.00 ; half levant, $18.00. 


HAWTHORNE AND OTHER POEMS. 16mo, $1.25. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. An Essay. 32mo, 75 cents. 
FAVORITE POEMS. With Meredith, etc. 32mo, 75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 ParRK STREET, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York. 
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Mr. Burroughs has probably rs nature toa greater number of his contemporaries than any — es 
other writer of his time. — The Outlook. } 
He is of the same breed as Gilbert White, of Selborne, as Audubon;as Thoreau, and he combines 
their exactitude of observation, their scientific sympathy, with more careful study of style than they 
chose to give in jotting down their impressions. — The Saturday Review (London.) 


‘A NEW RIVERSIDE EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Printed from new plates, on cream-tinted and laid paper, and bound in a simple but artis- 
tic style. In nine volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $13.50, ze¢,; also in cloth, deckle 
edge, paper label, $13.50, zez, half calf, gilt top, $27.00, met. (Sold only in Sets.) 











This beautiful edition of Mr. Burroughs’ Works includes : — 








Vol. I. WAKE ROBIN. 
Frontispiece: Portrait of Mr. Burroughs at the age of 20: 
Vignette: An Adirondack Lake. 


Vol. Il. WINTER SUNSHINE. 


Frontispiece: A Winter Scene. 
Vignette: A Winter Scene. 


Vol. III. BIRDS AND PORTS. 
Frontispiece: An April River. 
Vignette: Mr. Burroughs’ Study in the Woods. 


LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 

Frontispiece: The Haymakers. 

Vignette: A Country Road. 

Vol. V. PEPACTON. 
Frontispiece: A New England Orchard. 

Vignette: A View on the Pepacton River. 


Vol. VI. FRESH FIELDS. 


Frontispiece: An English Country Scene. 
Vignette ; Portrait of Mr. Burroughs at the age of 53. 


Vol. Vir. SIGNS AND SEASONS. 


The 
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O. Frontispiece : A Pine Grove. 
ullen Vignette: A Scene from Farm Life. 
. Ed- 
yylor; Vol. VIII. INDOOR STUDIES. 
Frontispiece : A View on the Concord River. 
Vignette : Mr. Burroughs’ Study in the Woods. 
; half Vol. IX. RIVERBY. 
; ‘rontispiece : The latest Portrait of Mr. Burroughs. 
a, anc : 


call Vignette : Riverby on the Hudson. 
ca 

The above Illustrations are all drawn and etched expressly for this edition by SIDNEY 
SMITH, CHARLES H. Wooppsury, and W. H. W. BICKNELL. 





& 


a Any of the above volumes may be had singly in the regular r6mo edition, without illustrations. 
"ee per vol., cloth, gilt top, $1.25; half calf, in sets only, $20.25. 


Sold by all Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, by ; 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Sr., Boston ; 11 East 17TH St., “New: York. 
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“In Excellent 


Messrs. Houcuton, Mirriin and Company take pleasure at this 


- Season in inviting attention to the following Books in a 


Riverside Editions 


Robert Browning. 

Poetical and Dramatic Works. A beautiful 
and compact edition, with Text from the 
latest English edition, revised and rearranged 
by Mr. Browninc. Portrait and Indexes. 
6 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, each, 5.755 the 
Set, $10.00 ; half » $20.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $21.00; half levant, $27.00. 

John Burroughs. 

Complete Works. With several etched por- 
traits, frontispieces, and engraved half-titles. 
Edition limited to 1,000 sets. 9 vols. Price 
per set, cloth, uncut, $13.50, et; half calf, 
gilt top. $27.00, net. (Sold only in sets.) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Complete Works, comprising his remarkable 
Essays, Lectures, and Poems. With two 
portraits. 12 vols. each 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; 
the set, 12 vols. $21.00; half calf, $36.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $48.00. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Complete Works. Including his Novels, Tales, 
Classical Stories, and Note-Books. With 
Bibliographical Notes by GEorGE P. La- 
THROPF, 12 original full-page Etchings, 13 
vignette Wood-cuts, and portrait. In 13 
volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each ; the 
set, $26.00; half calf, $39.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $42.00; half levant, $52.00. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete. Works. Including the unrivaled 
Breakfast-Table Series, Novels, and other 
rose writings, in ten volumes; Poetical 
orks, in three volumes. With portraits, 
Notes by Dr. Holmes, etc. 13 volumes, 
crown 8yvo, each volume, $1.50; the set, 
$1950; half calf, $35.75; half calf, gilt top, 
; half levant, $52.00. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Gomplete Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Notes (many of them by. Mr. Longfellow) 
giving various readings, and Literary, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Bibliographical 
Information, Indexes, etc., and five portraits. 
11 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, the set, 
$16.50; half calf, $30.25; half calf, gilt top, 
Rye. 505 half levant, $44.00: Vols. 1, 2. Prose 
or: Vols. 3-8. Poetical Works. Vols. 
9-11. ‘Translation of Dante. The Same, with 
the Life of Longfellow by his brother, Sam- 
UEL LONGFELLOW (3 a 14 volumes, 
crown 8vo, $22.50; half » $38.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $41.50. 


James Russell Lowell. | 
Poetical and Prose Works, Embracing Liter) 
ary Essays in four volumes, Political Essays, 
Literary and Political Addresses, Poems in) 
four volumes, Latest Liter: Essays and” 
Addresses, The Cld English Dramatists, 
With portraits, Indexes, etc. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, each (except vols, 11 and | 

12) $1.50; vols. 11 and 12, each $1.25; the) 


set, 12 volumes, $17.50; half calf, $33.00; 7) 


half calf, gilt top, $36.00 ; half levant, 00, 


William Shakespeare. 

Complete Dramatic Works and Poems. Edited ~ 
by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. With Glos” 
sarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes, i 
6 volumes. The set, crown 8vo, gilt top) 

$10.00; half calf, $18.00; half calf, gilt top, 7 
$19.00; half levant, $24.00. ae 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. af 

Complete Poetical Works. The best edition 
yet produced. Edited, with an Introductory 
Memoir and Notes, by GzorcGE E. Woopy 
BERRY, Professor of English in Colum 
College. ‘With a new Steel portrait of Sh 
lev.. Centenary Edition (substantially unk 
form with the Xiverside Editions of Longe 
fellow, Loweli, etc., above described). @ 
volumes, crown 8vo0, $7.00; half calf, $12,009 
half calf, gilt top, $13.00 ; half levant, $16,008 


Alfred (Lord) Tennyson. q 
Poetical Works. With portrait. 6 vols. 16m 
$6.00; half calf, $12.00. 


Henry D. Thoreau. % 
Complete. Works. Newly edited, with an li 
torical account of the time and circumstance 
in which the several yolumes were writtetiys 
full Index to each volume, and in the [28 
volume a General Index to the whole. Om 
volume has a Biographical Sketch of The 
reau by Mr. EMERSON. ‘Three portraits. 4 
volumes (including the volume of Lette 
each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $r-50 ; the seta 
box, $16.50; half calf, $30.25; half calf, 
top, $33.00; half levant, $44.00. oe 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. ¥ 
Notes by Mr. Whittier, Table of First Lin 
Chronological List of Poems, etc., etc. 4 
five portraits, The set, 7 volumes (Poet 
Works 4 volumes, Prose Works 3 volum 
crown 8yo, gilt top, $10.50; half calf, $19-253 
half calf, gilt top, $20.50; half levant, $28.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park St., Boston ; 11 East 17TH St., New York. 
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